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llie Story of the Trojan Horsc^ considered as a Proff (f 
the Reality of a Trojan I Tar. 


Fai: iters \\l*o have examined the question, whelhcr the city of 

Priam ever existed, are entitled to our approbation and^ gratitude, 
though they annihilate oui eafliest ancL pleasaniefet associations. 
The scenes and the cliaracleis of4:l(>uicraV ii?)t*(1Tn\ delightful to us 
as children oi \oungincn ; the leisufe of mflnhood and ago is ei^iiajly 
gratified with die life and spiiit, the nature, the imageiy, the lan- 
guage, and varieties of the Iliad, the Odyssey, and of iheir majestic 
imitation, the ^Eiieid. if Mr. llryant and liis coadjutors could 
succeed 111 o\erthiow ing the general opinion in favor of the real 
existence ot Troy, they would d<*>lioy tht* noblest iilu'^ions which 
have attraeleil and f.ist inaled all classes of readers for nearly ihitly 
centuries. For ihoiigli it is not iiecessai^ to the pleasure arising 
ironi poetical composition, that we s^hoiild consider the splendid 
pictuies of the poet, either as iiiere iinitteVKTriiici, or as a intue vivid 
I oloruig of leal liistoiy, than is usually given b\ the sober bistoiian, 
we are little interested in the Epic duiinus, v\ bich rest on no oibir 
foundation, tliaii the iinagiiiatinii of their aiubor, or the fables of 
romance. We caie less about Kchaina and 'I'lndaba, tliaa Achilles 
and H ector ; because we know' that these beings could not have 
been placed in the siliialions represented by the poet. If Jeru- • 
saleni had never existed, we should have no interest iu the heroic 
Godfrey, or the good Raymond ; if the wood liad not been cut 
down by the crusJ^lers, w'e sliould have thought the poet waSVawng 
when he described the enchantments employed to pi event the 
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i 2 The Trojan Horse, consulcrcd 

felling of the trees. The w^rks of Fancy must be foimrird on I'acf, 
^Jfcilowledge, or memory, . or they can neitlier interest nor please. 
This reasoning will ajiply to the Iliad and the jl:lneid ; if the 
persuasion that Troy had no real existence, and therefore that there 
were no such nion as Achilles, A jax, Hector, Paris, &c. be once 
lUfivetsally received ; the admirable talents of Eldhicr and Virgil 
^will be no longer appreciated : their works wo*ald gradually be 
esteemed as ingenious romances, to be neglected, thougfi not 
etitirely forgotten. ^ ‘ ^ 

So far from esteeming the Iliad and the Odyssey in this inferioi 
point of view, we ought rallier to receive them as a valuable and 
interesting collection of exact and perfect representations of the 
earlier manners, ciistonts, and inodes of thinking among the fiist 
postdiluvi^iii and patriarchal goveinmenls.' Though we reject 
all the fabulous paits of the story, and doubt the tiuth of inaiiy 
possible events recorded, there seems to be siicli an air of reality in 
the whole narrative of the Siege of Troy, that it challenges our 
belief in the existence of the city, and in the certainty that it was 
^besieged, in spite of-.\il the arguments which liave been adduced 
by Mr. Bryant and his admirers. There is such kcc[)ing, uni- 
formity, and connexion, that the human mind never could have 
invented what Homer must be supposed to liave dorjo,^ if the 
** tale of 'i’loy divine was not founded on fact, its internal 
evidence, Hn sho/t, appears to dpcido the ccmliovorsy. Many 
instances, 4MI wlH»j^ Vhe/e obseivations are applicable, could be 
pointed out; from olhcro I hav*^ selected the ciuioiis Kpisode of 
the Trojan Horse : the coincidences’ which I shall eimmerale 
will not perhaps appear loo faiiciful. 

^riie Greeks, says the history, were iniahle to take the city. 
They pretended to return home, but sailed only to '^1 eiiedos, to 
await the result of a stratagem, b^ im uus of which they trusted to 
capture Troy. They leave an immense statue of a horse on the 
plain betore the town, wlycli contained within its spacious recesses 
a large body of armed irt'en. On the departure of the Greeks, the 
Trojans, as Virgif so bocmt^fully describes the scene, open their 
gates, and light their battles over again ; they murk where Achilles 
bad fought, wliere the tents of the several nations had been pitched, 
and the ships drawn up- ^While many were thus engaged, and 
others wondered at the immtiise horse, Sinoii is foim<! lurking on 
the sliore^ He is requested, after the iirst insults of the crowd, 
♦ and when protection had been piomiseil by Priam, to e\piain the 
f 1 Casons why this immense statue had been left by the (iieeks. He 
replies, after a solemn and suspicious assertion of fiis veracity, lliat 
^ V'hcn IJlysses and 1 ydides stole the Pulladium /roni tlic citadel, 
lliEy* had touched the Ijllets of the Goddess with liands stained 
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with blood. The Goddess had expressed her indignation ; Calchas ' 
directed them to retnrn to Argos, to renew th«r former sacrrBces, 
and appear again before Troy with fresh forces. l’'o projdtiate tho 
Goddess however in this interval^ the Greeks eil'ct the figure Of 
the horse. Sim^bTljc J’alladiiim, on the preservation of uliicli the 
safety of the city* depended, had been removed from the citadel, 
ii essential to the ultimate safety of Troy that another image 
should be priced there. If.this horse be taken within the walls, 
the city never could be captured*; but to present the possibility of 
its rcinova), the Greeks had farnned it of this enormous size. The 
most incredulous are convinced of llie truth of this story by the 
fate of T.aocooii, and the horse is received into the city. The 
doors arc ojteiied by Sinon in the night, and Troy is taken. 

Such is the narrative. Omitting the beautiful episode of 
Laocoon, vvliicb is evidently fictitious, I think it may be shown that 
fiiero is nothing improbable in the incidents : but on the contrary 
tliat they aie so consistent with the manners and slate of society in 
tlic early postdiluvian ages, that they confinn the general opinion 
of the leality of the Tiojan War. 

Though the chronology of this ancient period, even .after the 
most accuiatc jx-searclies, is veiy uncertain, we may afHnn that 
Troy could not have been cajitured subsequently to the time at 
which Jephthah was J udge in l^'ael : it is most ))rObable tliaf i.’riaiii, 
if he had any cxiL^lence, lived much carliijr. ^Asfcuniing^lhis latter 
date, and taking into considcraftow the iMweral scattered nptices 
respecting these limes, we are warranted in the following 
conclusions. 

Piiuin was a patriarchal king, ruling over the cbildien and descend- 
ants of one family, to which sonic few strangers had become attach- 
ed, as w'as usual in the patriarchal age. tie is said to have been 
lineally descended from Dardaiuis, who introduced among his 
subjects the worship of Minerva, and first established the cele- 
brated Palladiinn. As idolatry had originated chiefly at Shinai, 
though it is most piobablc that there were some^on uptions of tlie 
w'Oibhip of ihe true Ciod piior to that event, it may iialurally he 
supposed that ihe several heads of tiibes or families would take 
with lh( III to ihcir rcspccti\e settlements the insignia, iho l^e- 
nales, and otlirr emblems of their idolatrous rites. Dardaiuis 
conducted one bisAich of the Apostates, who took icfugc in 
Samothrace, from whence he came to Asia Alinor, and founded* 
Tiuy. Sainolliiace is well known to haVe been the spot, W’h(?ro 
the luysicries were celebrated with great splendor ; U was the 
ccnlic and univarsity of the surroundiug idolatrous iia iofis^aycl 
Dardaims, witli the coh,ny under his giiidapcc, ydanted in T^oy ll.c 
siipcTslilions common to Shinar, K^^ypt, Samoihracc, ind all the 
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Cutbite settlements. Briam was the lineal desc43ndant of Dar- 
daiius, and succeeded, according to the custom, of that age, to the 
sacerdotal and kingly power. 

But the patriarchal form of government could not have con- 
tinued in a large community. We may Justly Conclude that 'Vroy 
was similar fto the cities conquered by Joshua ; and l^iiam 
possessed therefore the same command as the kings of Z.klng, 
?Cc. ; that is, he could raise and send tp War a few thousands only 
of the/ inhabitants Troy, aifd the natives of the territory 
immediately adjacent : wliatever was done beyond this, must have 
been accomplished by means of the confederacies, of which we icad 
so much. Unis Asius brought to the assistance of Troy the troops 
of the neiglibouring cities. All the chieftains* of Gieece and Troy 
seem to have been independent of each other, though they might 
have associated for the common good. Their cities therefore must 
have been small, and their people few in number. 

The ancients supposed that the images of their Gods possessed 
a protecting or talisniaiiic power. They were anxious on all occa- 
sions to lake vvitli them their Penates, and Lares, and the sacred 
the. Laban was more desirous of recovering his images, than of 
taking levenge. ASneas would not leave Troy wiiliout liis^Gods, 
The statues in moments of danger were fastened to' their pedestals. 
Before har was declared, the Gods of the country were invoked by 
the invading' armico to Vea;,e the invaded lerritoiy. 'J"he Trojans 
believjd their city to be V. safely jSu long as they possessed the 
celebrated Palladium, which their ancestor placed in iheir citadel, 
when their original settlement was made. This Palladium had 
been stolen, and they considered themselves in dangcM'. If a 
talisman was removed, the believers in such ab'^uiditics would 
naturally be anxious to obtain it again, or to Ijiul a subsudite 
which would be equally efficacious. On this very natural principle 
Sinon acted. ** I’he Greeks,’^ he sa}s, wished to de'^trov \on; 
they therefore took away the image which saved yon : wLu n they 
return, with their "reinforcements, yon must fall, unless another 
talisman is provided. 1 he Palladium preserved you in many 
dangeis, but you.have now' lost rts proUclion. I'he hoi sc will again 
save you, and the Greeks knbw it, and have endeavoured to prevent 
you from ju'ofiting by its picseiice in your citadel, by building it of 
ilie magnitude you see.” ' 

• now' come to the main question, why did the Greeks build 
a !i*/rse, and how was it possible that it should be built of the size 
lepresented ? 

itJs known that the horse was venerated fij^m the earliest 
agei by ^he postdiluvian^ idolaters. The origin of this singular 
custom is not known. The religion of Japan is essentially the 
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same with that of the ancient Scythians ; they each professed 
Buddhism^ which preceded Brahmanism ; the worship of the 
White Horse is a “characteristic of each religion. In the reign 
of Syn Mu, Budo, (or Buddha^ otherwise called Cobotus, came 
over from the Ij^dies into Japan, and brought wilfi him, upon a 
white horse, his religion and doctrine.- (vgle Kjempfer’s Japan, 
quoted by Bryant!) White horses in Persia were dedicated to the 
siin. The Hindoos still, venerate horses. The white horse of 
Germany, of Hanover and 6axopy, was the same as that of the 
eastern nations ; the common origin of these tribes has been proved 
by Faber, "i lie figure of*a horse w'as impressed on the old 
British coins of a Cassivelaunus (vide Leakc/s British coins), and 
many other instances might be quoted. These are sufficient to 
show that the horse* was most probably venerated in this part 
of The superstitions of the Greeks and Trojans were the 

same ; and it w'ould excite no surprise therefore among the crowd, 
W'hcn Sinon informed them that the horse could afford protection. 
They expressed their wonder that the image should be there 
at all, and that it should be so large, but not a w'ord was uttered 
against the power of the horse. This was an object of wor- 
sfip as*well as the Palladium. We read of no hesitation; his 
story was implicitly believed, because it offered no violence to 
their opinions or customs. ^ . 

These considerations will sufficiently afts^jjhe question, -^^w hy 
sliould the image of a horse be built t^'as equalljf venerated 
by both, and was as sacred <is the lost Pafedium. Another •ques- 
tion suggests itself: How was it possible that a fabric so “im- 
mense could be built ? 

« The answ’er is easy. The people who professed this religion 
were of the very same family with those who built the pyra- 
mids, excavated mountains, be^an the tower of Babel, erected 
large masses in remembrance of the mountain on which the ark 
rested, (the original Meru and Ida,) and every where excelled in 
constructing works, which to this .day are celebrated for their 
stupendous magnitude. Some surprise was ufidoubtcclly ex- 
pressed at the bulk of the statue, biij by no means so much as 
might have been expected, had they l^ecn entirely unaccustomed 
to such vast undertakings. They believe the first part of Siiion's 
story, because it was not improbable ; the reason he assigned 
Avhy the Greeks had made it of this great bulk was equally cre- 
dible. He assures them that the Greeks were anxious to prevent* 
their new Palladium from entering into the citadel, and therefore 
they had attempt^ to defeat the object of the command ^ Mi- 
nerva, who instructed them to build it, by constructing it in>9u^ 
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a manner, that the Trojans < should not be able to receive it. The 
superstitious Trojans bdieve the story, and lose their city. 

Unless there be Some meaning of this kind, the Poet has lost 
sight of poetical probability. No nation could be so absurd as 
to brealc down (heir walls, and listen, as the Trgjans arc represent- 
ed, to the talc of a captive, unless that tale be provable, consistent, 
and apparently true. Why should the figure df a horse, rather 
than of any other animal, have been built ? why should the*Lorse 
possess the talismanic powers of the Pafladium, unles^. the strange 
story of Sinon were^at least plausible, and suited to the precon- 
ceived notions of the people he addressed i 

An additional argument in favor of some such hypothesis as 
the present, may be adduced front the manner in which the 
horse was received into the cit3\ I refer your readers to the de- 
scription in Buchanan’s travels of the manner in which the immense 
Car of Jaghcrnaut was drawn by the people : it is parallel to 
the account in Virgil of the joy of the Trojans when their 
new Palladium was received among them. All apply themselves 
to the work ; they assist at the ropes : the boys and the vir- 
gins sing round it their sacred hymns, and rejoice to touch the 
rope with their finger. Why was this rejoicing f Their ^ religion 
had instructed them to venerate the horse, as wf.ll as the image 
of Miperva ; and they exulted in the protection of the new 
rem esentative of 'the JDejty. 

These i^cmarks ‘areV undoubtedly theoretical, but they are pro- 
bable. Perhaps it wolVld not be difficult to collect many similar 
coihcidences, to illustrate the manners, customs, religion, commerce, 
opinions, and general liistory of the first postdiluvian ages. It 
certainly might be proved that Troy w^as a small to\vn ; Priam 
a patriarchal prince ; that a war actually took place, which 
was rendered of importance by ;the several confederacies w liich 
Jt originated ; and that the magnificent poem of Ilomcr, from 
a proper appreciation of which so much remains to be collected, 
was as certainly funded on fact, as the ^'Jerusalem delivered’’ of 
Tasso, or the Lusiad of Caihoens. 

G. TOWNSEND. 

Ji. M. College, 

Saridhurst. ' ^ 
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MISCELLANEA CLASSICA. 


No. VI. 

T. Cic.Tuf c. Disp. 1. ceittemus^ si Fabio oobilissimo homibi 
laucli datum esset quod pinge^ret^ non multos Miam apud nos futuros 
Pol3^clelos ct Parrhasios fuisse?” Davies observes on this passage^ 
Immo vero artem pictoriam Fabio fuisse laudi satis indicat 
cognomen ex ea tracjum and quotes St. Jeroni in confirmation 
of his opinion. Might not^ however^ the mere singularity of the 
circumstance, as in many other cases, give rise to the epithet? 
Cicero himself does not appear to have drawn this conclusion. 

II. Malcolm’s History of Persia, (quoted in the British Review, 

MI. p. .0 1 4.) Darab " (Darius Codomanniis) sent another 
ambassador to the court of the Grecian monarch, whom he •charg- 
ed to deliver to him a bat, a ball, and a bag of very small seed, called 
gimju(h The bat and ball were intended to throw a ridicule on 
Alexander’s yoTlth, being fit amusements for his age : the bag of 
seed being intended as an emblem of the Persian army being 'in- 
numerable.” Compare witR this thcY^4«^wing passage from 
Rapin’s Hist, of England, VoUv. p. \ We find in the , 

English History, that afterHenry’had senrtbe first time to demand 
the crown of France, the Dauphin, in derision of his youth, sent 
him for a present a tun of tennis-balls. His intent, no doubt, was 
to let him know^, that he thought him fitter to play at tennis, than to 
manage arms.” For the same message, and Henry’s reply, see 
Shakspeare’s Hen. V. ; also Rapin’s note on the above passage. 

III. Eiv. XLT. 3. Simul ex omnibus locis ad castra recipienda 

demendamque igiiominiam” (prioris sc. pugnae) rediri coeptum 
est.” Quaere, “ delendamque?” • . ^ ^ 

IV. Thucydides (i. 23,) speaking of the natursu calamities whicli 

occurred contemporaneously with tl^ Peloponnesian w^ar, says, ri 
Ts frpoTeqoy axo^ jxev sgyop (TwavicoTepov j3ej3aioJ/xeva, otJx 

amo’Tot xaTecTTij, crg|{r|x«jv re vepi, d* Iwl ttAeicttov ajuLoc /Msgog y^g xal 
iff’^uporuToi o« oivTOf eTrecr^ov fj\$ou re IxAerJ/gT?, at wjcvoTspai votpd. 
Ta lx ToO vp)v ^povoo ftvyjjxovsudjxsya fuvI/Sijo’oev re eWi Trap’ 

clg fjL£yd\oi, xa» air avroov x«i Aijxoi' xai fj ^\a’^a<ra^ x«i 

l^ipog Ti (p^elgct(ra, ^ XoijxcS8»)j vo<roj.” ’Baver renders the last clause, 

et pestilens iq^orbus, qui Grmciam non minimo dctrimcnt^^ccit, 
<|uin etiam quandam ejus partem absumsit.” I doubt, ho^ijfi i:, 
whether tlie historian meant to refer to Greece alone ; especially 
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if the pre(!eding clauses, oii which the meaning of the present seems 
to depend, are to be understood of tlie whole human racc(l7r5 vXslcrrov 
fiepos y^ 5 );and I know not how they can be understood otherwise. 
The pestilence, (n. 47, 48) had visited Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya, 
and great part of the Persian empire, togethwf •w ith the Isle of 
Lemnos, and other places (unless the \syofji,svov ^ xal Trporsgov nsaK- 
Xa^i(rs eyxaTa(rx)i\|/ai, xot) irsp) A^pivov xa\ h ciWoif ^oDpltv^y he 
supposed to refer to the visitations of a similar calamity in former 
jfges), an extent which might seem ^lo authorise ihfj expression 
fiepo^ Ti (fSgipacra, as^iipplied to the whole human race. 

V. Cic. Tusc. 111. 2. (gloria sc.) ‘‘ virtiiti rcsoiiat Ian- 

quam imago.” Davies, in his note, quotes various instances of 
this usage of imago: he has omitted Virg. Georg, iv. oO. vocis- 
qne ofFensa rcsnital imago.” 

VI. Thucydides, in his relation of the last sea-fight in the 

harbour of Syracuse, after having given the speeches of the com- 
manders on both sides, proceeds: ‘O 8s Nixlac, vtto to>jv TicipoyTm 
lx7rs7rJ>Lijy/i,sv0f, xou opiav ohs 6 xlvivvog, x,u) dog eyyvg . . . . xal 

vofilcrdg {oTTSp 7 ru<r^ov(riv Iv rolg fjieydiKoig uyeioai) ntoLVTx ts ^qyup hi 
o-f/o-iv IvSsa sivai, xoii Koyop auToig outtw Ixavdi elgrifrixi, avSig toSv 
rpiT^poLpywv hoc sxaerTOV avsxaXsi, warpo^sv ts ETrovojxa ^ cov, x . •*-. X. A 
friend compares this with the conduct of Haniiihsfi in Livy, xxi. 
45. before the battle of Ticinus. The historian had just before 
delivered yliat he .sfients as the orations of the respective 

generals to their armieV ^ HannH>al cum inslare ceitamen 

cerneVet, nihil uiiqtiam satis dictum prseilionitumque ad cohortandos 
milites ratus, vocatis ad concionem certa praiunia pronnneiat, in 
quorum speni pugnarent, &c.” 

VII. Baver, in a note on Time, v. II, (note s) says; “ In 

Gra'ciae urbibus quibusdam, quos ^honorifice sepelire volehant, eos 
in urbe media et prope forum siepius eSuvrov .... Idem de Euphrone 
a Coriaf/tiis sepulto testatur, Pint, in Arat.” F'or Coriaihiis read 
Sia/oniis; unless the error be Plutarch’s. See Xen. Mel. vii.3. 
s. 8. ^ . 

VIM. Ill the Vlh Number of Miscellanea Classica (Class. J. 
No. XXXVI. p. 240, art. lvik) were quoted some instances, from 
Scripture, of a kind of expression frequent in the lyrical parts of 
the Greek tragedians. The author lately saw a translation of an 
old Scandinavian sodg, in w'hicli the feasting on the body of a slain 
iCuemy is called, exactly in the same style, 

a banquet, unseemly, 

Of flesh. 

I §.Wi take this opportunity of correcting t^',o errata in the 
alJbve J^Iumber. lii Art. xxxi. on Quint. Cal. ix. 353, 
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oT 8* 0 T 6 8^ Arjf/^vov (misprinted J^fjLvov) xjov, ^Ss xal uvrpov xolXov 
Aafveoy— : 1 " 

read, For xoj^ov’^ (not for xiov) Khodoman conjectures 'Uxvov 
or "UovTO,^* In ^rt, l . read, In apposition (not in opposition) 

to llie passage in Ovid/" On Art. xxx v concerning the quan- 
tity of the word tJyges in Horace, it may be remarked, that some 
editions read cenlimanijs Gyas/’ 

IX. An%anccdote is related of Conrad of Wurzburg, an ancient 
German poet, wdiich rcmincls us of the tradkion concerning Anti- 
niachus of Colophon. HeVomposed a poem on the IVojan war, 
of which “ the portion which has been printed, and which con- 
tains upwards of twenty-five thousand verses. Just brings it” (the 
story) down to th5 sacrifice of Iphigenia.” Edinburgh Keview, 
voJ. xx\i. p. IQS. The allusion in the same paragraph to the 
imperfect armour of the Greeks of the heroic ages, is perhaps not 
quite correct. The incident ^^hich the reviewer has quoted from 
the ])oem in question, of the infant Paris ^ smiling so sweetly" on 
bis murderers,” (the persons whom Priam had sent to destroy 
him) as to unman them for the completion of their errand,” is 
related^ by Herodotus of Cypselus, the father of Periander of 
Corinth. (Ilcriid. v.Q2.) 

X. Among the examples of harmony quoted from Theocritus 

by the author of the Essay on the Gre dc Jas toral Poets (Class. 
Journ. xxxvi. p. 294) is one ^’om the ^Wfntn Id\l ; fo S' syyuSev 
iegov uSoog NvfjL^av avTowo xotTei^ofisvov tcsXupua-Se, Walter 

part of this verse is from Horn. II. 26l. to 8s t" c5x« xars^jSo- 
ttsvov xsXapu^sj Xwpep ev) Trgoakel. 

XI. Herod, iii. 35^ /7s§<recov of/i,olx Tol(ri 7 rpc«T 0 i(n 8uco8exa sttI 

ovSsfJLi^ alrlj} a^io^pecp sAcuv, (6 KotfjL^6(Tyi$,) fewovTot^ em xs^aXijy 
pv^cv. One of the modern kings t)f Persia is said to have fastened 
men alive to branches of trees, and then planted them in avenues 
with their heads buried, and their limbs in the air, which he wittily 
called ^ a garden of enemies." "" • ^ 

XII. To the collections of metrical lines in Ibrmer numbers, 
add the following: 

Thucyd. l, 10. (Scaz.) oi/xoyva7r#(rTeTv€lx8j, ow8s rag o^/eig— 

18. ^vfji.vQKe[ji,ri(rxvreg. Svvifiei yap ravra jttsy«rTa~ 

24. (Var. Lext.) ^uvepKKrav 85 xa} A'og«v9/cuy tivs^— 

37- o3 8 ’ av Xafl«<n, ir^iov e^axriv 13 v 8 s wou • 

Ti 7rpo<rKa^w(nv 

58. vseuTsp/^eiv fjLrjSh, s\6oinreg 8s xaJ— 

7 1 «8pa)]Ur6v 8’ dev a8ixov oy8sv ovrs Trpog 
138. ewserp^e, DeptrSdog yXcoj-o-ijs, olra— 

V. 50. Ssog 8 * eyevsTO rp ^avtjyijgei p^iya — 
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Vi. 90 . e; SixtXiaVf ir^Srrov ju,EV, si Swat/jitSa— 

91 - STfiXOVploLV VSfJLTtCKXn. TBt^l^eiV 

lOS. avTM St* oLO’ieysiotv V7ro\s\etfjt,fievo$. 

Vll. 87. X 0 l\ Tols SlOt(piapsl(ft SvG’TV^eO'TXTitV, 

Plat, ' Erast. . 1 . vvo tS>v vecov rs xa) xaXwv • 

Dem. de Cop. 38. toutSov jxev e/xo) 8e wpocrrcij. 

39 . ow ^i\o\olSopov Svra ^ucte*, 8*a rig utto toutou-^ 

^ 54. s]g 6^/3a5, ^gTfCra(r.iott Tw irpayiLUTt rovrca— 

69 * auTcp, ou 'TTgoXgyfltiv Iv \l;»)^/(r|xao'iv, ou8* Iv— 

85. vuv*67ri Toi/i* ^xeiv^ •jrSi ' av ep^si xotxlay. 

Polyb. Legal. 63 . xai SiflfTgXoytri ^pooraroDvrE^ ou jxovov— 

Loiigin.de Subl. 44. ^jxwv exacrou touj oXouj ?8ij /3/ouj. 

In one half page of the dialogue De Morte Peregrini, printed 
with the works of Lueian^ the following three lambics occur: 

ngwT€vg, heTFifrey ig to SETixcoTi^gioy. 
xtti So^axoTTtxy, m egwy eruy^xysv. 
ol Xptirrtxyo) crupL^opay vompLsvot. 

Luciani Opp. ed. Bip. vni. p. C79- 

Cic. Tusc. II. 4. Me nimis vitae cupiduni fuisse — 

111. 7 . Atnetuo sapiens^ nisi fortis: norv'^adet ergo — 
JL|iv. XXXVI. 1^. Clausis^ arniatosin muris disposuerunt. 

x*xxix.28.'Nj^ n^si vicissenf. Romani, sed nisi bellum — 
5iL. 4. CoS^c^diint, tanqiiam reditiiri Thessalonicam — 
<0 XLV. 27 . VatestJAmphikxftnis jcolitur, templuiuque vetus- 
tum cst — 

35. Romam venirent, principumque Grseciae. 

XIII. Among the rules which have been laid down for the 
construction of Latin Alcaic verse, is one, that a short vowel is 
never to be used at the conclusion of a line, when the next line 
begins with a vowel. This rule is deduced from the practice of 
Horace, and with sufficient correctness ; it is however observable, 
that Horace seldom conclpdes an Alcaic line with a short vowel, 
M'hether the next line begin with a vowel or a consonant. This 
will appear on an examination of his Alcaic odes. That Uiis could 
not have proceeded from c chance, appears from the contrary 
ample of Casimir; who, in one Ode (Lib. iv. Od. xxxviii.) 
cijttsiating of about thirty stanzas, has conehided no fewer than 
t\rave lines with a short vowel. 

XIV. In the Quarterly Review, vol. xix. p. 21C, it is stated, 
that the epithet Grynseus (rather Gryneus, as derived from the name 

^ Grynifs) does not belong to Apollo, but to a grosze consecrated to 
. Aqlollo (Grynei nemoris, Virg. Eel. vi, 72). It fs applied however 
to Apollo, ^n. IV. 1. 545. 
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XV. It would appear from Thucyd! in. 02. that iheevvofAioi of 
lliebes, spoken of hy^ Plato, did not exist ^at the time of the 
Persian war. A Theban is speaking vjfuv . . . ^ tots sTuy^oivev 
OUTS x,ctT o^tyup^luv i(royofJi,09 7roXiTsuov(rec, outs SrjfioxpaTiav. 

OTTsp ds e«rri vo'/mq4j^su xai tJj o’copgovsa'TaTet) hamwTctTov, syyuTdroo ds 
TupavvQUy duveta^Tslot oXiyoov uvdpm slp^s vpdypi.oLTci. 'I’lie revolu- 
tion, J)y \^hicll tlie subsequent change of system was established, 
unnoticed in history, secuis to have taken place not long after the 
retreat ofMie Persians, aAd prior to the Athenian conquest bf 
Boeotia. (Thiicyd. ibid.) ^\n additional testimony to the good 
govenimeiit of the Bceotiati cities in the earlier ages occurs in 
Livy, XXXVII. 6. per multa jam saBcula publice privatimque 
labante egregia quondam disciplina gentis.” The same writer 
speaks of the characteristic oLToi^ia of Thessaly, as existing even 
under the Roman government, xxxiv. 51. Pergit'* (Flamininus 
sc.) ire in Thessaliam : ubi non liberandae modo civitates erant, 
sed ex oniiii colluvione et nonfusione in aliquam tolerabilem 
formam redigenda!. Nec enim temporum modo vitiis, ac violentia 
et licentia regia turbati erant, sed inquieto etiani ingeni6; nec 
comitia, nec conventuni, nec concilium ullum, non per seditionem 
ac tun»uUuni, jam iiide a principio ad nostram usque ^setatem, 
traducentes.” ^The terms also in which he speaks of the Acama- 
nians (fides insita genti, xxxiii. l6.) agree with Milford* report 
of the estimation in which they were helMj^robity in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war. Mitfo^d^ in bi^H^oiint of the Boeotian 
constitution (vol. t. p. 364), speaking of the magistrates, 1:alled 
Boeotarchs, stated by some writers to have been seven in number, 
by others eleven, says, ** Perhaps the number varied, as the power 
of Thebes rose or sunk, or as the smaller towns suffered or success- 
fully resisted oppression.” Does the writer mean to imply, that 
the Boeotarchs w'ere exclusively Thebans f* A passage of Thu- 
cydides (iv. 91 ) in which Pagoudas, one of their number, is men- 
tioned as JSoictiTap^wv ex 6i}j3wv MpiatvSiSoa tou iia(ri|xax!Sou, im- 
plies the contrary. Boioorapxt^v "ix may be translated 

** member for Thebes;” which supposes that members were 
likewise sent from the other Boeotign cities to the board of Boeot- 
archs. Thebes, as the leading city, aeiit two of more represen- 
tatives. 

XVL In Horn. Od. A, 143, we read : • 

eiTre, ava^, wwj xev pt’ avayvo/i} toIov sovra; 

Quaere, avyvo/ij f 


‘ See also vol. vi. p. 154. 
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XVII. In an account bf the manners of La Vendee, in the 
Quarterly Review, yol. x v. p. 7. Art. JMemoirs of Mad. La Roche 
Jaquelin, w^e meet with a well-known lionikn custom. At 
marriages, the h*‘ide-maids present the bride with a distaff and 
spindle, to remind her of her domestic diities.U^The following 
passage in the ticcount of the war contained in the same article, 
will remind the reader of a frequent occurrence in Grecian history. 

Easter was at hand; and the insurgents, thinking they had done 
enough to make themselves feared, thought they mighi keep the 
holidays as usual ; they dispersed every^man to his own house; and 
a republican column from Angers traversed the country without 
meeting w^ith the slightest resistance... .When the holidays were 
over, the insurgents appeared again.” p. 13. 

XVJII. The suppression of the Bacchanalian rites by the 
Roman senate, U. C. 566 (Liv. xxxix. 8 — 19), is sometimes cited 
by WTiters on the Christian evidences as a proof of the aversion with 
which the Romans regarded the introduction of new religion?, un- 
authorised by the state. I question, how'ever, whether, as an 
instance, it is well selected. The circumstances of the case were 
peculiar. TTlie Bacchanalian c/ui (to borrow an expression from 
Jacobinical limes) was not merely a confederacy for the purpose of 
introducing a new religion — it wa? a confederac\'*in crime ; the 
public peace was disturbed, the public morals endangered, and the 
greatest atrocities pesf^^t-ted, undei the pretext of the ntnv wor- 
ship. (Ib. cap. 8.) It^Ti^y be oht'^erved, however, that the prin- 
ciple 'contended for is ixpressly recognised in the speech of the 
consul Postuiniiis to the people, (cap. l6.) Quoties hoc patruni 
avorumqiie aatate negotium est magistratibus datum, iit sacra 
externa fieri vetarenl, sacrificulos vatesque foro, circo, urbe pro- 
biberent, vaticinos libros conquirerent combiirerentque,omnem dis- 
ciplinam sacrificandi, prajterquam more Romano, abolcreiit ! Ju- 
dicabant enim prudentissimi viri oninis divini humanique juris, 
nihil aeque dissolvendae religionis esse, quam ubi non patrio, sed 
extemo rilu sacriftcaretur.” Livy’s account of the whole affair is 
curious, and deserves perusal. One of the articles of prohibition 
is worth quoting, in the light ajjovc mentioned — ne qua pecunia 
comm^i^s"esset.'” (cap. 18.)* 

XIX.^To,the passage from Soph. Ant. and the saying of the 
wifeorintaphernes in Herodotus, quoted in Art. xxx. of No. V. 
lOf the Misc. Class. (No. xxxix. p. Q33, of this Journal), add a 
pt^idage from an old English ballad, quoted as apposite to the 
fttoer by Mr, J. Smith, in his “ Tragedies founded on the Greek 
Draina*” lately published. (Preface to the House of Laiiis,” p. 
wK.7 There is not an incurious coincidence of sentiment in the 
B6Cond volume of the Scottish Border Minstrelsy in the ballad of 
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the Douglas Tragedy, where Lady Margaret and her lover Lord 
William being pursued by the Douglas and hi» seven sons : 

O hold your hand, Lord William/' she said, 

For your strokes are wondrous sore* 

Truffl^overs I can get mariy% yne, 

“ But a Father I can never get more." • . 

XK. The legend of Joseph of Arimathea's staff, now the 
Glastonbiii^ thorn, is well known. A modern writer has discover- 
ed a parallel to it in an olivY-tree which gre\^at Trcezen, and was 
said to have sprung from ,me club of Hercules. (Ensors Inde- 
pendent Man, Vol. i. p.352.) He quotes the tradition from 
Paiisanias, but has omitted the reference (Lib. ii. p. 145. 1. 1?. 
seqq. ed. Xylandri). Pausanias expresses somewhat of an heretical 
doubt on the subject. 

XXI. Mitford, 111 . p. 1S6. A trireme was in all haste dis- 
patched, with no small promises to the-crew for arriving in time.” 
It seems here implied that the rewards in question were promised 
by the Athenian people ; whereas Thucydides ascribes them to 
the Mitylenean deputies at Athens, anxious for the fate of their 
countrymen, \\hich depended on the speedy arrival of the itrireme 
at Mitylene. ^ 

XXII. 7 he following is a continuation of the parallel passage^/ 

1. Nam lit agri non omnes fr^giferi sunLnui coiuutiir, falsumque 

illud Acci, * 

Proba? elsi in segetent sunt de\»|riorem datse • 
Friiges, tamen ipsie suaptc iiatura euitent ; 

Sic aiiimi non omnes culli fructurii ferunt. Atque nt in eodem 
sirnili veiscr, ut ager quuinvis fertilis sine cullura fructuosus esse 
lion |)olcst, sic sine doctrina animus: ita cst ulraque res sine altera 
debilis. Cic, '^I’usc. Dis. u. 5. This appears to be the origiiial of 
Gray’s opening simile, in his poetical essay on the alliance of 
Education and Government. The passage is omitted on account 
of its length ; but it may easily be ri^crred to. 

12, Tu8etSr)v S’ ovtc £v yvonjj ^orepOKn fjLiTstY), 

Yjs fjLSTci Tp(vs(r(nv 6]«ri>veoi, ^ per 

Buve ajx^reSiOv, voTupitZ Ioixm;;, x. t. A. 

lloni. II. E. 85. 

There is something like this in one of Livy’s battles. “ Sed longe 
aciius Calpurniani equites pugnubant, et praetor ipse ante alios ; , 
nam el primus liostem percussit, et ita se immiscuit mediis^ ut 
vix, utrius parlls esset, nosci posset.” Liv. xxxix. 31. 

.3. -V r)sgo(polTic ^Epmug, Horn. II. T,'^. 

Does ibis epithet answer to the scripture ^expression of 
pestilence that waiketh in darkness r” 
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■***4.' * -■ -i xoS TOT* biSiirouv }oi!s 

' cL^pelov oiKrjrfligx Toitcov 

Tcbv iv9«8*’ Soph. OEld. Col. 026. 

This^^'assage \Va9 perhaps in Virgil’s mind when he wrpte, in the 
address of the Trojans ^ Latiilus : 

Non >?rimus regno iiidecores; nec vestra* fereCur 
J'"ama levis, tantive abolescet gratia facli ; ^ 

, Nec Trojam Ausonios greinio excepisse pigebi^ 

^ f Ain. VII. 2SJ. 

5. ■ - ei yap Ir^ra ra/^s^ (ftftrsi 

anoa-fioi 6pi^co, vLotpra rovg yiifovs. Soph. Ant. 659- 
Thus $t. Paul, in his enumeration of the requisites for a bishop,, 
3 Tim. 111.4, 5. — TOO lUov GMu TcoiXtos wpohrufi^vov, tbxvol ey^ovra 
Iv vvoTUy^ f/LiTu 9ra<rijf el Se Ttg tow iSlov oixou irpo<rTrjvui 

GVK oTSe, vcos hxxXtirlcts 0sou r?ri/xsX^(rsT«i ; 

6. Ha?c Romaua esse, non versuliarum Punicarum, neque 
calliditatis Graecajj apud qiios fallere hostein quam vi superaic 
gloriosiiis fuerit.” Liv. xlii. 47. He seems to allude to the 
well-known passage of Thuevdides, iii. 82. where that writer sa\>, 
Ev Se Tw#apaTwp/ovTi 6 ^9i(rac 6otpcr%<roii, ci *8oi afpaxrov, ijSiov dtx rijv 
TrlcTiv hifJicagsiro, r\ aito tow vpofayovs, hoA to ts atrt^^aXlg Ixoyi^src, 
ko(i GTif^aTrary Trspiyevd/tsyog, ^uyeersevs ayeiyiarfioi TrpoorsXipi^Buys. 'I'heve 
is something like tlii^jjj^jDryden’s Medal, in the description of a 
certain c nitnent charaUer, who, \\hcn raised to a situation which 
placeid iiim above the ^mimon temptations to fraud, 

had a grudging still to be a knave ; 

At least as little honest as he could, 

And, like white witches, mischievously good. 

7. Poslquam oimiis res mea Jan^ini 

Ad medium fracta est, alieiia negotia euro, 

Kxcussus propriis. Her. Lib. ii. Sat. J. 1. IB. 

Young has sometbiug like this: 

Poor ^hremes can’t conduct his own estate. 

And thence has undertaken Europe’s fate. Sal. iv. 

8. In Thnevdides’s description of the embarkation of tiu* 
Atlienbns for Sicily, speaking of the crowds assembled on the 
shore, he says : xal irapoyri xuigcpy wc ffts^Xov, fj^erdt xivSvvajy 

'ScTTOXiTTsiy^^^ckxoy cedrovs e(rrjei tu hivct, v) ore IvJ/ijip/^bVTb 
ttXsTv. VI. 13. 

Thus Virgil, Mu, viii. 

Tama volat, parvam subito delata per iirbcm, 

Ctcie.s ire equites 'rynheiii ad liniiiia regis- 
Vota metu diqdicant matres, propiiisque pericio 
It timer, ct rnnjor Martisjain apparel imago. 
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immediately, the^giii of Pope’s Hue in his well-known description : 

And /ill Arabia breatlies from yonder box^ 

]0.«A Theban in Statius, speaking of the calamities whicii vv^e 
Irkely to eti^ue to the state Crom tl^e rivalship of the two brothei- 
princes, says : \ ^ 

■ — y — Nos vilis in omnes 

Proiiita inanus#asus, domino cuicunqttc parati : 

Qualiter hinc gelidus Boreas, liiiic imbifer Burns 
Vela trahiint,«nutat mediae fortuna carinsr. 

Stat. Theb. f. 19ti/ 

111 a passage quoted from l^ord Brooke by Southey, in the nofc\V 
to his Pilgrimage to Waterloo/’ p. *227, the following lines 
occur; 

And as when winds among themselves do jar, ^ ^ 

Seas there are tost, and wave with wave must fight; 

So wlieu power’s restless humors bring forth war. 

There people bear the faiilis and wounds of might : 

The error and diseases of the head 

Descending still until the limbs be dead.* • ^ 

Treatise**b^-Warres, $|t. xxii. 
11. Apollo, ill his descriptiob of tlie^Jv^uries, iEsch. Eiynen. 
71, says: ' 

KdKWV 8 ’ SXOLTl XOtySVQVT' 

'Thus Milton calls Hell, 

A universe of evil, which the Lord 

Created evil, for evil only good. ' 


12. rjnupwic iSpwTa. Eur. Ion. 1175. , \ 

'Pardaque sudanti prorepunt balsama lignO/ 

Claud* de Nupt. Hon. et Mar. 9g. 

].') As in landscape, stormy skies, and rugged mountains, aiid 
pathless rocks, and wasteful torrents, qvery work of nature rude, and ^ 
every work of man in ruin, most engagp the notice of the painter, 
and Oiii r the readiest hold for the touches of his art ; so in the politi^l 
world, war, and sedition, and revolution, deskuclion of armies, 
iiMssacre of citizens, and wreck of governments, force themselvos 
upon the attention of the annalist, and are carefully reportf^^^Jp 
posterity; while the growth of commerce, and arts, and .|^ienc^, 
all that gives splendor to empire, elegance to society, ah^|ivo- 
lihood to miilions, like the extended capital and the 
eliampain, illumined by the sun’s mid-day ^larc, pleases, drizzles, . 
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bewilders, offers amaze of delightful objects, charms rather than 
fixes the attention^^ and, giving no prominences, no contrast, no 
strongly charactered parts, leaves the writer, as the painter, unable 
to choose out of an expanse and a variety, whose magnificent 
whole is far too great for the limited stretch 4 ^f literary or pic- 
turesque desjgri/^ Mitford, Hist, of Greece, Vol. vi. p. 39 ^, 7. 
Nor ale those sovereigns blessings to the age, 

Whose deeds are sung, whose actions grace the stage. 

A peaceful river, whose soft current feeds 
The constant v(;rdure of a thoiis/nd meads, 

Whose shaded banks afford a sam ret^at 
From winter’s blasts, and summer’s sultry heat, 

From whose pure wave the thirsty peasant drains 
Those tides of health that flow within his veins, 

Passes uiinotic’d ; Avhile the torrent strong, 

Which bears the shepherds and their flocks along. 

Arm’d with the vengeance of the angrv skies, 

Is view’d w'ith admiration and surprise; 

Employs the painter’s hand, the poet’s quill, 

And lises to renown by doing ill. Wilkie’s Poem,*'. 

14. 7rX6i/paT(ri yap wpoerfi-ap^Ssv ex aev eir^uTus # 

fii^pooits G-apKag, •TrKsvaovos t u^TYjplas 
pofei^uvoixoOv, lx Is ^Xoogov alpiu jic&u 
7rg?rcoxs M, q ? ^y r ' Soph. Trach. \ 05 ^. 

• ^ r — the fever 

^ Shoots like a^uining arrow Vross his bow'els. 

And drinks his inariow up. Plan’s Grave. 

For the arrows of the Almighty arc within me, the poison whereof 
drinketh up my spirit. Job vi. 4. 

Id. Trj pa 7 rapadpa/X 5 Tr,v, 6 B' OTTKrds Bicixcou,... 

xap 7 ra^!fjLM$' snei is^r/iov, ovBs / 3 ot*yjV 
apvvcStjv, a re Trotro'iy as$\ta ylvsrai «v 5 pa)y, 
aKXa Tisg] $eov'' ExTOpog \7r7r0Bafx010, 

Horn. II. X 157. 

^Bbe w ounded hind thou irack’st not now, 

J*ursuest not maid tjirough greenwood bough, 

Nor pliest thou now thy flying pace 
With rivals in the mountain race : 

But danger, death, and warrior deed^ 

Are in thy course — speed, Malisc, speed ! 

Scott’s Lady of llie l^uke, Canto m. 

IC. Was there cause for this? 

For guilt without temptation, calm cool^illany, 

Deliberate murder, iininipassion’d lust .... 

Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa. 
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— — Leur rage • • 

S’irrite sans obstacle, egorge ^ans col^re, 

|j!t, s’il n’est teint de sang, Tor iie sauroit leur plaire. 

De Lille, Malheur et Chant 1 1. 

17. redit agricolis labor actus in or hem, 

Atque in sc sua per vestigia vertitur alinus. 

Virg, peorg. ii. 401. 

So manifold, all pleasing in their Icind, % 

All healthful, are ih* employs of rural life, 

^Reiterated as lha wheel of lime 
Kims round; stiS ending, and beginning still. 

\ Cowper’s Task, Book ii. 

18. Trojani belli siriptorcm 

Qui, quid sit piilclirum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dixit. 

Hor. Lib. I. Ep. ^.1, 1. 
Thus Milton speaks of our sage serious Spenser, whom 1 
ilare to be known to think a better teacher than Scotus or Aqui- 
nas.” CMCILWS MliTELLUS. 


LIFE OF HEYNE. 

Part ft, iCoutinued from No. XXXVII, p, 168.] 

Heyne was not the man, upon whom Tcpresentgtions were 
thrown away. He was too niu^h attach^^d to his duties, and had 
too great a sense of the useful career, in \\*hich he was engaged at 
Gottingen, to think without regret of quitting it. It needed, there- 
fore, but little persuasion to determine him against the acceptance 
of the Berlin proposals; though the compensation, which the 
Hanoverian government could make him, in a pecuniary point of 
view, was in no proportion to the advantages which he consented 
to renounce. Indeed, all he obtained was a small annuity for his 
wife, which she was to enjoy in case of his death. It may not be 
uninteresting to transcribe a passage from the minister’s litter, to 
show the high opinion, which he entertained of Heyne’.s merits ; 

You perhaps,” he says, ‘^suppose it feasible to replace you by some 
Ollier able man : but such a man I do ivot know, nor will you your- 
self be able to point him out to me. ” A copy of Heyne’s answer to 
the minister has likfwise been preserved, in ^hich, among other 
things, are these expressions ; I oweyour Excellency every thing, my • 
iortune, rny comfort, and even the very opportunity of rendering 
my abilities, such as they are, useful to the vi'orld ; eveti that 
species of reputation, which has occasioned the knowledge of 
me in other quarters. The fame of Gottingen is an object ’ftear 
my heart, that while it is thought that niy*humble exertious can 
VOL. XX. Cl. Jl. ^ NO. XXXIX. 3 
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contribute to it, I shall nev^r be induced to withdraw them. Your 
Excellency has been pleased to consider my family, and to relieve 
my mind from one* of its most anxious cares. I shall thus continue 
with increased and more ardent zeal in the discharge of my duty. 
With joy I shall 'remain, to the end of my days, in the service of the 
best of kings nothing shall make me waver in my faithful attach- 
ment ; and to my last breath, the kindness and favor of your Excel- 
lency will be before my eyes.’* The minister’s letter was dat^d No- 
vember 16, 1 770; and he died on the 26th of that month. ^hose who 
succeeded Munchhausen in the adminipration of the coimtry, enter- 
ed into his views wilh regard to Gott^gen; and Heyne, therefore, 
continued in the same sphere, and retained the same estimation and 
authority. These relations were the more easily preserved, as there 
was an individual at Hanover, who formed ^ a connecting link be- 
tween the university and the government. This was Mr. George 
Braudes, one of the secretaries of the ministers, who had been 
much employed by Munchhausen towards the close of his life, and 
had, among other duties, also been entrusted with the details that 
relate to the university of Gottingen. As he was iiitiniately 
acquainted w ith its concerns, and trained by Munchhausen himself, 
the new ministers, very justly, considered him as the fittest person, 
to whont they could confide the management of those nfiVrs, He 
was, indeed, a man peculiarly qualified for that ofii^e. Endowed 
with .exquisite talents for literature and the arts, he added to the 
knowledge which he hW acquired an unbounded love for the sci- 
ence's, and the most active zeal in promoting them. He w^as, be- 
sides, a man of business ; so that, altogether, Gottingen could not 
be in better hands. He had discovered in Heyne a congenial mind 
with his own ; and these two men, for a long succession of years, 
jointly and cheerfully labored for thq w'elfare of the university. 

It has been intimated before, that Heyne was appointed Secretary 
to the Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen. I'idiii that mo- 
ment, a new spirit seemed to pervade that body. The members 
became more diligent and active ; and the business was conducted 
with a regularity and order, that gave the greatest satisfaction. Be- 
sides discharging the duties of Secretary, Heyne was no less zealous 
in doing justice to bis situation as a member. He was one of the 
most industrious contributors to the Transactions which the So- 
ciety published, and his papers are more numerous than those of 
any ofhis contempoiai'ies; and it is not only the number, by which 
* they are to be estimated, but their intrinsic value. TIu \ are the 
result of deep and laborious research, and cannot be considered 
otherwise than as acquisitions to the store of human knowledge. 
Xh^ Transactions of the Gottingen Society areaJI written in l^lin, 
and were first publishc;d under the title of Commenlarii Soc.Goti. 
Only five volumes of them bad appeared ; for they were inlciriiptcd, 
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v>r stopped by a law-suit with the bool^eller who published them. 
For 16 years not a single Volume had qoine out; and Heyne^in 
the year 1771, commenced a new series, under the appellation of 
'Novi Commentarit. These were continued, without interruption, 
to the 8th V^olume; then a new series was again begun, with the 
denomination oULommentationes Soc. Gott, of which 16 Volumes 
were completed.^ These were in the year * 1808 succeeded by a 
fresh series, called Commentai tones recentiores Soc. Gott. They are 
all in 41^ But to return to the order of our history. 

ill thenar 1 773, he pu^ilished his first edition of Pindar. It 
was occasioned by the w^an^of a sufficient number of copies of the 
existing editions, for the use of liis lectures. But Heyiie did a 
£Creat deal more than reprint. He revised and ameliorated the text, 
which was in a very corrupt state, and contributed much to the 
eluridation of that difficult poet ; but much more was accomplished 
by the second edition, of which w'e shall speak afterwards. 

Ill 1774 another laborious charge was imposed upon him, which 
was the maiiagementof certain exhibitions, which are usual in the Ger- 
man universities, and consist in furnishing the poorer class of students 
with their dinners. These exhibitions are called, in German, /rec ta- 
bles, or free messes (Frey tische) ; and their number is very considerable 
at GotUngen (about 150), so as to cause iniicb trouble to the person 
who has to superintend them* Several cooks, who are paid by the go- 
vernment, undertake to supply them; and every student sends for his 
mess to his chambers. I'he keeping ancf'S^tling the aacounts is a 
tedious business : Ileyne did ncj decline it, disagreeable as was, 
from his anxiety to see all the concerns of the university properly re- 
gulated. 1 mention this particular, merely to show the uncommon 
activity of that man, who shrunk from no labor, nor shunned any 
trouble, where he had the prospect of being useful to the }mblic. 

Jn 1775 a heavy affliction befel him, the death of Mrs. Heyne. 
She had been for some time out of health, and her death seems to 
have been accelerated by grief, arising from the loss of tw^o children 
who fell victims to the small-pox. How deeply he felt that misfor- 
tune may be conceived by those, \fho knew the susceptibility of 
ills heart, and his strong attachment to his beloved partner. There 
is among his papers a sketch left, deecriptive of his sorrow, and of 
the effoi ts he had to make not to be overwhelmed by its pressure. 
He, how ever, with his manly and energetic soul made those eflbrts, 
in which he was supported by a sense of the various duties of his 
situation. His exertions met with their reward; and by a resolute 
application to business he restored his spirits to their proper tone, 
and recovered by degrees that tranquillity of mind, which, thoitgh 
strongly moved, >^as not unhinged by the tender and melancholy .re- 
collections of w hat he had lost. He was left^wilh three children, the 
care of w hoin also roused him from dejection. 
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Xft ihe year 1777 the n€\v*‘ Alphabetical Catalogue of llw library 
was'begun. It was contpleted ten years aftei, namely^ in ilu: year 
1787. Heine’s domestic situation, since be had -become a widower, 
was by «o meaiis^ comfortable, as he had not leisure to pay his cliil- 
dreii that attention, whicli, as a good father, he could not but wish to 
see bestowed upon them. While he was looking^or a person to 
whose care iHfey might be entrusted, his friends prevailed on him to 
look for a new mother to them, in a second marriage. His chorje fell 
upon Miss Brandes, second daughter of Mr. George Brai>^es, of Ha- 
nover, whom we have had occasion to mjptioii in the foregoing pages. 
He was united to this lady, on the ^th of April 1777* He felt 
himself now reinstated in that domestic comfort, of which he had 
for some time been deprived. This left his mind at full liberty to 
attend with undisturbed vigor to the various duties which he had to 
discharge. If we admire this estimable character as a man of talent, 
and of uncommon learning, he is not less entitled to our regard 
as a man of business, and an active member of society. His in- 
dustry and application, if they be equalled by others, are certainly 
not surpassed ; he was, indeed, indefatigable. To those qualities 
w ere added order and method in the management of every concern 
committed to him, and such clearness of perception in placing 
things in the proper light, and seizing the right s^c at once, that 
whatever he did was done in the most correct, and at the same 
time the most expeditiou^s manner. , 

In the year 1 782 he edited Apollodorus, which author he intend- 
ed ai a manual to a course of lectures on Mythology. Jt, however, 
bccamethe vehicle, by means of the notes, of most valuable philo- 
logical information. Mythology itself had much engaged Heyne’s 
attention : be saw in it not merely a heap of fables and idle tales, 
but perceived, that under this mass of incongruities the remains of the 
most ancient history of nations lay hidden. All heliasvMitten on 
these subjects, especially in the treatises in the Gottingen Trniisnc- 
tions, is extremely interesting. Heyne’s fame and celebrity m the 
learned^ world rose and mere, ased every day. In the most distant 
corners of Europe, where learning and literature had any access, his 
name vras known. Of this he received occasionally such proi>f^s, as 
would have made a man of an inferior mind conceited ami vain. 
But he bore his honors with such modesty and unassmiiing de- 
liicanour, that he seemed hardly to be conscious of them, ihoiigli 
he was i^no means insensible or callmis to the good opinion 
which oth^ had of him, nor ungrateful for their regard and favor. 
He often received visits from strangers, who merely came to do 
])omage to his merits. Among them I may mention the celebrated 
IVlYtr^uis Rpmana, who, when he was on his malch to the north of 
Germany, with the Spanish troops under his command, had purpose- 
ly*^^ colwe out of his way to sec Hcyne. He called upon him, attend- 
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C(1 hy liis i\ides-de-camp, and conversed^ with him for some tirne^ 
telling- him that he hod all his editions e?ccGptii)g the last of PMilar, 
M hich he likewise wished to purchase, and desired to know where 
it was to be had. It w^as only on taking leave, ^hat Hcyne learnt 
that the distingsASshed and learned stranger was the IVlarquis Ro- 
niana. He w^as on another occasion much gratified hy the attention 
of young Polisii officers, llie Polish guards the service 
of iliioik^arle w ere passing through the vicinity of Gottingen; and 
those two gentlemen had inih^ evening rode from their quarters, tAo 
or three miles distant, sole^ for the purpose*of seeing Heyne, and 
thanking him for the instruction they had received from his writings. 
How* much his works are valued in England is well known ; and 
even in America sonie of them were printed while he was yet alive. 
Mis I'ibullus and Virgil are the mostfinished of his publications : for 
he had the good fortune of being able, in tlie editions wdiich followed 
the first, to correct and perfect what bad remained inaccurate or de- 
ficient. This was the more easily done, as he was constantly atten- 
tive to every thing that related to the improvement of his publica- 
tions, and in the habit of noting on the margin any alteration or ad- 
dition that occurred to him as advisable. Much remained to be 
done after the first edition of Pindar; and that much was achieved 
by the second); will not be denied. It appeared in the year 3798 in 
three volumes, and five parts, after having been preceded in the year 
1791 by a small volume, calted Additamenta to the furst edition. 

His last great w’ork was the ^edition of Homer, in which he w as , 
engaged from the year 1787 to 1802, for a space of 15 years. It 
is, of course, understood by the reader, that by this is meant the 
actual labor of preparing the edition, not the study of the poet, 
which had employed him during bis whole life. Few^ men have 
bestowed more attention on the reading and consideration of the 
patriarch of poets, than Heyne : and few, it may be added, have com- 
prehended him so well. He was among the first of the modems 
w ho contemplated the Iliad and Odyssey in the light in which they 
should be viewed. He did not merely act the critic and. philolo- 
gist in perusing those sublime works ; but he treated th^m with 
the feelings of a man of taste, and interpreted then) with that spirit, 
ill which they must be conceived to have been written. He was 
familiar and conversant w ilh the times to which they belonged, and 
the age which they delineated, as far as deep Crudition, and aii inti- 
mate acquaintance with ancient lore, accompanied by exCensivo 
general knowledge, could enable any man to aspire to such ft pri 
vilege. He always acknowledged the eminent merits of Robert Wood, 
who by his Ess'e^ on the original genius of Homer hdd, as he said, 
opened new lights to the reader of the goet. Any fair ijinf lin- 
biassed person, capable of judging of the subject, will, on examining 
the immense labors of ^eyne ip this edition, not withhold the 
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ptsintei that is due to him, nor make the imperfections^ which in an 
undertaking of such 'extent are inevitable, a plea for depriving him 
of his meed of apjprobation. 1 know from personal information^ 
having partly been an eye*witness to the progress of the work, 
how vast and xliscour^ging was the task that ^as to be per* 
formed, and jhow necessary it was even for a mind like Heyne% to 
call forth all its energies, in order to complete it. He^' was 
wont to rouse his spirits by the exclamt^tion of the poeiKniiiscIf : 
JftlfCOVl’, OV 0*6 &iX6, x^xov w^, (11. j3. iQO.) 

How little is required to discover^ minute errors and over- 
sights in a work like that edition of Homer, those will know best, 
who are least disposed to make an illiberal use of their sagacity 
in estimating the general merits, which belong to this great publi- 
cation. It is only the narrow-minded retailer of words and sylla- 
bles, who can scarcely look two lines before him, that will harp 
upon little flaws, and presume to judge of the whole edifice, from 
poring over a small crack, which his searching eyes may here and 
there have discovered in its wails. Some improvement might na- 
turally have been expected from the hands of the author, had he 
lived to revise his work, in subsequent editions ; and nothing would 
have prevented the edition of Homer from attaining .the sai^e per- 
fection ^'hich that of Virgil successively had acquired : but such 
hopes could not be entertained, considering the advaiu^ age of 
the editor. ^Hc was in his 73d year when Homer was pyplished. It 
* may be said, that even in Germany 'chat admiration of th|k perform- 
ance was not, at its appearance, manifested, which one might have 
thought the public would have been forward to pour out on the head 
of its great scholar ; but w hether it was, that the imagination of his 
contemporaries was w'ound up to too high a pitch, in what they 
expected from such a work of Heyne, or whether the influence 
of enemies and detractors had extensively operated, it is certain 
that the publication w^as not hailed in Germany with that fervor 
of enthusiasm, which had by many been anticipated. That thcrc^ 
w ere persons actuated with a spirit of envy and hostility, and others 
who fancied they might make themselves great by detracting from 
those whom the world had recognised as great, is too obvious to 
be denied : and the efiTusions of either w ere communicated by the 
press to the public. cAmong his adversaries was Wolfius, known ns 
the editor of Homer, and other pieces of classical literature ; a man 
certainly of learning and critical talent, but possessed of an ade- 
quate proportion of self-conceit. The manner in which he as- 
sailed Heyne, and his peculiar notions of the poems of Homer, 
might, be made the subject of a distinct treatise, M^hich, if leisure 
serves ifie, 1 may at some futurq time be myself tempted to offer 
to the public, lii my opinion, Heyne xvould have done well upo u 
this occasion, as upon others, to encounter his enemies in fight ; 
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but he had such a dislike to controrarsy, and a conviction that 
truth must ultimately triumph^ though unassisted^ that he bore^Ae 
assaults which were made upon him in silence. * This forbearance, 
which he practised through life, though in some respects praise-w*or. 
thy, gave encouragement to his cavillers, and made or many a coward 
a hero in aggression* It was fair to have availed himself of the law 
of self-defence, and to have beaten down those wbo«tinjustIy at- 
tacked Tiiip. Malicious men are seldom improved by indulgence : 
they must Kte punished, in older to deter them from their practices 
Jt must^ however, be confessed that their triumph lasted but a short 
time, that the public soon recovered from .the impression which 
had been given to it, and returned to that veneration and respect for its 
illustrious instructor, to which it had been long accustomed. Ueyne 
had at one time projected an edition of Apollonius Rhodius ; but 
he was diverted from his purpose by Brunck’s engagement in 
the same undertaking. The materials he had collected, he commu- 
nicated with great liberality to that scholar, for his edition ; and the 
same attention he subsequently showed to Schaefer, when this gen- 
tleman republished Briinck’s text, together with the Scholiast. -Both 
these editors acknowledge that favor in their prefaces ; and Sch'icfer 
has give^ an accurate account of the substance of those collectanea. 

1 have myself Cammed them, and found that they did not contain | 
so much as I had expected ; and that Heyne had not made that prQ- 
gress with A{^llonius, which was generally imagined. These manu- 
scripts are noVir deposited in the library at Gottingen, wliAce 1 ob- 
tained them, during my last stay it that place in the year ISl/^ for 
inspection. 

Ill the year 1787 an extraordinaiy distinction was conferred upon 
Gottingen by his present Majesty, in selecting it as the place of 
education for the three youngest princes, Ernest, Augustus, and 
Adolphus. Heyne was chosen rfs one of those who were to sii- 
[lerinteud their instruction ; his department was naturally that of 
classical literature, and for a short time he instructed them himself 
in Latin, but subsequently devolved .this office upon one of tlie 
younger professors, who acted under his direction. In thb same 
Near, the fifty years’ Jubilee of the inauguration of the univeraity was 
celebrated ; and it was a matter of sincere rejoicing to all, who 
were interested in the welfare of that establishment, to see what a 
degree of eminence it had attained in so shost a space of time. 
The feelings of Heyne on such an occasion probably yielded in 
warmth and sincerity to none, that could have been ctierished, by 
ihc most ardent friend to the university. For his life bad been 
devoted to it, and^all his energies had been for many years exerted 
in promoting its prosperity. Indeed, his own interests were sq in- 
terwoven, by his attachment, with those of the umversity, that it 
would have been difficult for him to separate them. The ccle- 
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bration of tbc J ubilee broug\it upon bim a great deal orextraordiiiary 
ooeupatioii and trouble. ' He had^ tirstofall^ much to do ex oJ/idoj as 
public orator of the*' university ; but, in the second place, the difi’e- 
rciit arrangements, which were to be made for the performaiu t of 
the solemnities, engaged his attention, as he was person who was 
chiefly consulted by the^overnment. In the year 17S7, 1 78B and 17^’f), 
he pubiibhe<f his second edition of Virgil, in four octavo volinncb. 
There were two sets of copies, one upon very commoiy>.»uT cheap 
paper, the other upon finer paper and aoorned with vigndues. The 
latter was dedicated /.o the three English Princes. J'liis second 
edition was much improved, in comparison to the first. An 
abridgment of it for the use of schools, in two smaller volumes, was 
published at the same time, as had been done of the first. Ills 
health had been in a precarious state ; and after his convalescetico 
from a serious illness, in the year 1785, he had been advised to 
undertake a journey, to complete bis recovery, and to afford to his 
mind and constitution that relaxation, which his unwearied and 
laborious application had rendered extremely necessary, lie pro- 
ceeded, at that period, to the environs of the Rhine, accompanied by 
his wife ; but be did not bestow on the excursion sufficient time 
to derive from it all the benefit which it might have piodi^red. A 
^similar expedient for his health was suggested in <iie autumn of 
J 788. He chose S.witzerland for hisobject, and set out with bis wife, 
and one of his friends, a native of tliot country, on the. 18ih of Sep- 
tember. They proceeded by Frankfort, Meiitz, Heidelberg, 
Strafburg, to Basle ; thence to Soleure, Neufchalel, Bern, Zurich, 
Sebafhausen, Constance, and St. Gall. From this last place they be- 
gan their return ; and having again gone to Schnfhausen, they set 
their faces towards Germany. They travelled by Tubingen, in 
Swabia, to Stutgardt, thence to Manbeim, again to Mentz and Frank- 
fort, and back to GotS^ngen. The’ whole journey had not occupied 
more than six weeks : for Heyne could not spare much time from 
his various duties. But notwithstanding the shortness of this excur- 
sion, the effects upon his health were surprising. It seemed to bo 
entirely renewed, and strengthened ; and lie resumed with renovated 
vigor his wonted employments. 1 have myself heard him speak 
of the extraordinary beiieti^ts which he derived from that journey. 
His lieallh never failed him afterwards ; and the great age which he 
attained must in great measure be attributed to the influence, 
, which that tour had upon bis constitution. It was, besides, full of 
enjoyment to him. The beauties of nature, which he had an oppor- 
tunity of admiring, in the country through which he passed, delight- 
led, and sometimes enraptured him. 1 have purposely enumerated 
tho 4:>iaces which formed the outline of his progress, in order to 
point'out indirectly the objects that engaged his attention. 11c 
had a true sense of every thing that was beautiful either in the 
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intellectual, or in tlie material world, )(ature did not unfold her 
pftge to a dull beholder. Though he labored ii^ider the disadv^h- 
tnge oF being very short-sighted, yet bis imagination pointed out the 
faint sketches which his eyes conveyed to him. Jfie availed him- 
ielf of the assistaiv^e of those who w^ere with him, to supply by 
thi ir communication what the defect of his own visibn left incom- 
plete. ^With his health the serenity of his mind was restored, and 
ills spintskji^egained all their ^asticity. 

It uas about this time in the year 1788 and 1789 that two at- 
tempts were made, by means of splendid offers, to draw Heyne from 
CJoilingcn. The one proceeded from Dresden, where the situation 
of first librarian to the Electoral Library was proposed to him. The 
salary was ample, the duties easy, and the circumstance of retiini- 
ing with such advantages to his native country calculated to ope- 
rate as a great inducement to listen to such a proposition. But he 
preferred to remain at Gottingen, wdtha much smaller income, 
ind a weight of labor imposed upon him, so infinitely greater than 
what w'ould have been required of him at Dresden, that the latter 
might, in comparison, be called retirement and leisure. In the same 
proportion, however, that this situation would have been easy, the 
qiiiintun>of usefulness which he would have rendered to the world 
would have blen diminished ; and this argument strongly acted 
upon his determination, by which he declined the«cceptance*of the 
offers that were made. It nfey also be conceived, th|t helnust 
have felt a great interest in the prosperity of Gottingen, to which 
his exertions had contributed so much, and w^ere still able to Con- 
duce, and an attachment, in consequence of such feelings, which 
could scarcely be equalled by any other consideration. Gottingen, 
though not the place of bis nativity, was that of his adoption, and 
endeared to him by many recollections, that j^ight successfully cope 
with the remembrances which liis own coratry suggested. The 
government of Hanover testified its approbation of the generous 
preference he had given to their university, by settling a small 
annuity upon such of his children, as •should be minors on tjie con- 
tingency of his death : but as he attained a very advanced age, his 
children had, at his death, passed the term, to w'hich the intended 
provision applied. The second offer,, to which 1 have alluded, 
came, in April 1789, from Copenhagen. A reform of the schools 
and university in Derftnark, and of the whole system of instruction, 
was designed by the Danish government ; and its views were direct- 
ed to Heyne, as the person most fit to be placed at the head 
of such an undertaking. He was to be invested with the perma- 
nent rank of pro-chancellor, which is the same as vice-chancellor 
of the university of Copenhagen (the king of Denmark himself hold- 
ing the dignity of chancellor); and a most 'liberal salary, together 
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with other great advaiitages/waa to be annexed to that office. He had 
there also a great Held of'usefulness opened before him : but nothii^ 
could ahake his attachment to Gottingen. He* refused the alluring 
offers^ resolved Xq continue in that sphere^ in which he had for so nia- 
years passed a laborious, but at the same tiine^a contented life. 
The government of Hanover made on this occasion an addition 
to bis salaryj and to the provision granted eventually to his widow. 

The year 1791 was marked by a great loss, which bj^l Ileyne, 
in the death of bis father-in-law, Mr. George Braudes. ^Fnis gentle- 
man, as has been befoQe remarked, was the active instrument, since the 
decease of Munchhausen, employed by the ministers in the manage- 
ment of the. affairs of the uuivei'sity. Bven without the sentiments 
which Heyne iiiiist have entertained for a man of such distin- 
guished worth, and so nearly allied to him by affinity, he could not but 
deeply deplore an event, which deprived him of such valuable sup- 
port and co-operation in the conduct of the university. In this re- 
spect, however, the calamity was mitigated by the happy choice 
of a successor, who was Mr. Ernest Braudes, the worthy son of the 
deceased. This person was, like his father, a man of superior 
abilities, though rather of a different cast, and capable of viewing 
his objects with a comprehensive and penetrating eye. ,11 e had 
passed some years in England, and enjoyed the actjuaintance and 
inlimaoY of Ediimnd Burke. This is not the place to speak of 
the talents ^and acquirements of the«^ younger Brandes, though he 
was a man that cannot be considered otherw'ise than eminent. As a 
politfeian, he did credit to Burke’s’ school, and would, in a country 
like England, not have fsqled to shine by his talents, had it been 
his lot to have been born, or become a British subject. We are 
concerned w ilh him in his official capacity, which brought him into 
contact with Gottingej^^ and with Heync. No difference w^as 
perceived in the care ^iiich the university experienced from the 
change af its administrator. Brandes completely entered into the 
views and principles of his father, on this subject; and Heyne met 
with no, interruption or impediment in his meritorious career. 

In the period from 179^*1302 falls the edition of Homer, of 
w bich 1 have before spoken ; likew ise the 2d edition of Pindar, 
2d edition of i^pollodorus,^ 3d edition of Tibullus, Sd edition of 
Virgil^ and a ^featpart of hisOpuscula. Though that space of time 
comprehends an age i(from fiS to 73 years) in which most men cease 
. to be active, it was to him, as an author, perhaps the most diligent 
and industrious period of bis life,* The 3d edition of his Virgil, such 
as he published it, is perhaps the most finished and complete work 
of the kind : and he could with satisfaction, wb^ n he had acconi- 
pfisbed it, address the poet in. these words. Extremum hoc munus 
habeto. Of the OpusetUa Academica it is fit I should make men- 
tion ill this place. They consist of shortt tracts, published succcs- 
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sively, in ihe shape of progranimas, ot addresses to the members 
./oftfie university; when any solemn day, such as ti)p anniversary, the 
: < election of a pro-rector, (the same as vice-chartcetidr ) or the birlh- 
day of the sovereign, was to be announced. It was his duty, as 
V public orator, (or, a« the title was at Gottingen, Professor Eloqaen-^ 
T; ti(Cf) to write those addresses, by w'hich the iheinbers of the uni- 
versity invited to the celebration of the solem’rtity. On 

4 lliese occasions, he always intfoduced some topic, chiefly from his- 
tory or antiquity, by the discussion of which the programmes were * 
adorned, and varied, and rendered interesting and attractive. They 
:j formed a collection of essays, which were w'ell worth preservation 
i*in a scries of volumes such as the Opuscula exhibit. They are 
all written in Latin, an^ contain most excellent information. The 
flrst volume was published in 1 785, the '2d in 1790 ; the 3d, 4th and 
{ 5th in the period alluded to, from 1792 to 1802. 'I'he 6tb, 
which concludes the series, came out in the spring of the year IB 12. 
It was the last production which Ileyne gave to the w'orld. As 
1 have spoken of the 3d edition of Virgil, it will be proper to dis- 
tinguish it from that which was published in England * by 
* Messrs. Payne and White in the year 1798 : for this is also called 
the 3d edhion, ^ut diflfers widely from the genuine third, which 
was published in Germany, under Heyne’s ow'ii direction and su- 
" periiiiendence. The London booksellers had enteved on their* spe-* 
dilation, without consulting HSyne, or making any arngigenient 
with him respecting the right of properly. This, of course, they 
>vere not strictly bound to do; but it would have been liberaf to 
come to a previous understanding with a man so celebrated and 
respectable. Their neglect was felt by him as illiberal. He 
spoke of it with indignation, as I have myself heard him, and re- 
monstrated also with the parties on their prq|eeding. But what 
he obtained from them was very trifling. They sent him, I believe, 

I a sum of 100/. ; and desired him, in return, to communicate any 
; alterations, corrections, and additions, which they might use : and 
« on these tiie claim was founded, of catling the London editign the 
third, I'he German scholars, however, do not acknowledge it as 
such: but reckon that published at Leipzig, in the y^ars 1800 and 
^ 1 803, as the genuine third edition. The Lfondon edition is extremely 
splendid, in 4to : but it has little except this exterior to recommend 
it. It would have appeared in a very different light, if the book- 
ie sellers had been wise enough to engage Heyne's co-operation in 
' the undertaking. Besides the 4to edition, they published two 8vo 
editions, in 4 vols. elicfa, the one oft fine paper with vignettes, and 
the other on common paper. With these then the third l^eipzig 
' edition is to be compared. How superior it is to its English rjkal, ’ 
is easily to be scon. Being that which ifeyns must consider 
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4fis lh€ last that he could^ superinteisd, all his altention and vigi- 
lance were exerte^ to render it as complete and perfect as was possi- 
ble. His^hspleastire at the conduct of the* London b<>oksellers, 
tended a' to stinaulale those exertions. The publisher at Leipzig, 
Mr. Fritsch^ concurred witli the greatest zeal and liberaliiy in this 
undertakii^ :* and it* wasouing to him, that this edition appeared 
wflh so nfuch splendor. It consisted of six 8vo volumes, ^and was 
^adorned 'with new prints and vignetfes, selected by IJRjyne u ith 
* exquisite taste. It came out in the year 1800. In 1803 it was 
reprinted upon common paper, without ornainent, in 4 vols 8va. 
This second impression, haying again undergone' a revisal, is to be 
regarded as the most minutely correct, though it does not differ in 
any thing essential from the former. 

In the period of which I have been speaking, from the year 
1792 forward, fall those momentous times, produced by the 
French revolution. With what feelings Heyne viewed the eMra- 
, ordinary events which occurred, may partly be collected from 
some of his writings. In the Opuscula are to be read several tracts, 
W'liich bear an allusion or a reference to those topics. 1-le was not 
one of those who were blinded or led astray by the phantoms of 
French liberty. His mind was loo well informed, and sobered by 
reflection and experience, to be entrapped in suth snares, llie 
good- principles,rwhich he had always cherished, of public and ]>ri- 
vaWvirtup, of rectitude, fidelity, l<Jyally, and devotion to his coun- 
try, guarded him from error, u'bere many others fell victims to the 
de&ptions practised by the revolutionary demagogues. Uis friend 
Ernest Brandes, who observed the progress of the affairs in 
France with the eye of a sound and enlightened politician, and 
who had formed correct ideas of the consequences, could furnisli 
him with arguments, if those had been wanted by Heync, in judg- 
ing of the great problem that *was proposed to mankind. The 
lessons of Burke were not thrown away upon a man like Brandes ; 
and he is perhaps the individual in Germany, who observed the 
Frencji revolution, from the first beginning, wdth the most uner- 
ring eye. In the year 1791 he published Ins Political liemarks on 
the French Revolution, which bear testimony to his sagacity and 
judgment. In the same .year Burke’s Reflections appeared ; but 
though these two men were acquainted with one another, and 
though their sentiments were, in the main/similar, 3et there is no 
ground for supposing any concert, or co-operation, between them 
on this subject. A strong feature in Heyne’s diaracter was that 
of loyalty, and faithful attachment to the government of his coun- 
try, which he thought deserving of the regard smd affection of 
*tfao«p who lived under it. These Kentimciits are natural to a 
tiiind that rests and supports itself upon rectitude and constancy, 
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to a niiiiil that is truly enUghtenedy and l^s learnt to discern what 
is good and essentially valuable in the moral world. To mth a 
mtnd fidelity and gratitude are virtues, which i( will never be in- 
clined to barter for 'any specious articles of a delusive wisdom. 
In his early life, when he was living in Saxony, lie«had, during the 
seven years’ war, while his country was occupied by the Prus- 
sians, given proofs that the.fate of his native fiand, and of the sove- 
reign ta whom he owed allegiance, was not indifferent to him. 
It is kn^^^n that he wrote, lat that time, some papers against the 
invaders of Saxony, which exposed him to danger. What his 
feelings must have been, when the same pou^r, in the most un- 
principled and unjustifiable manner, under the auspices of Buo- 
naparte, seized on Hanover, in the year 1806, may be concluded from 
the impression, which that act of iniquity made on every honest man 
even in this country. Nor do I think that, if he had lived to witness the 
dismemberment of Saxony, in 1815, when its most fertile provinces 
became ultimately a prey to Prussian rapacity, he would have ei- 
tlier recognised the justice of those proceedings, or acknowledged 
the wisdom of that government. How truly this good man was 
attached to sentiments of loyalty, how unshaken in his affectioii to 
the government and the sovereign to which his fidelity was due, he 
evinced by the difficulty he felt in reconciling himself to the new 
order of things, when Jerome Buonaparte, being placed at the 
head of the kingdom of Westphalia, had become the master 
of Hanover. No favor, noi* honor, that he received,* frorn the 
new government, could obliterate his attachment to the old : 
1 have been told, that these feelings often tempted him to outstep 
the line of prudence, and that be could sometimes not abstain 
from giving vent to his discontent. It was found necessary to 
take the writing of the university programnias out of bis hands, 
because he was not sufficiently guarded and discreet in his allu- 
sions and expressions. His friends used to caution him, but he 
would not listen to the maxim, parendum est necessitati ; he de- 
tested such a necessity, and deprecated all willingness to comply 
with it. In short, he was a wise man, and a good man y, conse- 
quently, honest, faithful, constant, patriotic, loyal. Had he but 
lived to see the re>establislimcnt of every thing that he valued, and 
the overthrow of those usurpations w hich filled the world with ca- 
lamity and sorrow, what would have been his feelings ! But fate 
withheld from him,* as from many other distinguished and excel- 
lent men, the enjoyment of events that vi^^ould have delighted their 
inmost soul. It was not by such gratifications that their virtue was 
to be rewarded ! Providence, in its wisdom and goodness^ deier- 
uiiiied otherwise^ nor is it for us to repine at its decrees ! 

The peace of Aniieusr in 180 ^ seemed again to open thaftsebni- 
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.munication between the lotions of Europe, which for several years 
had been closed* The literary, as well as the political world, was 
benefited by the change. The intercourse between the learned 
men of different countries restored; and Heyne availed himself 
of the favorable circumstances to renew bis correspondence with 
foreigners, which had been bng interrupted. « He w'as active as 
Secretary of the Sotiety of Sciences at Gottingen, in setting on 
foot comffiuuications with other learned bodies: severd men of 
ilistinction, in France and other part^of Europe, w'ere 4fominated 
tnernbers. He himself w'as elected a foreign member by the Na- 
tional Institute of 4^rance, in 1802; an honor which, at that time, 
many learned men considered as by no means unimportant. Heyne 
himself, whose foible was not that of vanity, set a value on it only 
so far as he might conceive that the interest of the sciences was to 
be promoted by such connexions. With that view, he entertained 
a high regard for similar establishments, and rated the benefit 
which learned societies had conferred on the world at no low price. 
He was member of many societies of that description, though lie 
never made use of the titles or appellations derived from such an 
association. His connexion with the National Institute of France 
proved of most essential service to Gottingen, not in scientific 
respects, but in regard to its political situation, as will presently bo 
shown. The peace was of short duration, and m*l8()3 the flames 
pf war broke out*afresh. One of the consequences was the occii- 
patiPu of^ Hanover by a French aVmy, which entered the territory 
under Mortier. lint uU injury was averted from Gottingen, by the 
inteVeession tliat was obtained with Buonaparte, then First Con- 
sul, in which fleyiie’s exertions, and his influence as member of the 
National Institute, had the greatest share. Buonaparte took the 
university into his immediate protection : it was exempted from all 
the ^idens of war, its funds remained untouched, and no French 
soldier was allowed to be quartered in the town. In a letter 
which Berlbier, then French minister at w'ar, addressed to Mr. 
H^'yne, were these words; « Qae le bruit des armes n^interroinpe 
pas vq^ pahibles et utiles oc&upations, Uarmte Franfaise accor-^ 
dera une protection sptciale a vos etablissements ; son General en 
a recu i'ordre, et aura un0^a?id plaisir d rexecuter.'* The univei- 
sity in those circumstail^s continued to florish ; the number of 
students remained undiminisbed, and ct»nsisted partly of persons of 
disljlllion. Among the number was the Prince Royal of Ba- 
varia, who remained a year at Gottingen. During a few months, in 
the winter 1805-1806, Hanover was freed from invasion, and left 
to Itself : hut in the spring 1806 that most unprincipled and vile 
transaction, the occupation of the countiy by tUe Prussians, took 
plac;^. It is impossible for an honest Hanoverian to speak, or 
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even to think of this proceeding withojit indignation and abhor- 
rence ; and it is not to be wondered^ that it should have laid the 
foundation of hatred and aniniositjf between « Hanoverians and 
Prussians. The Frehcb were detested enemies, or open robbers .* 
but the Prussians not only acted? in Uiese characters, but added 
whatever baseness ^could be derived from hypocrisy and perfidy. 
Under the absurd pretence of being infliieitbed by * an irresistible 
feeling for the general interests of the political world, ^nd for the 
welfare Europe, that g<^vemment thought fit to violate one of 
the first principles of morality, and to commit the most atrocioui 
injustice, by robbing a neighbour, and a friend, for such the sove- 
reign of Hanover always had been to Prussia. If it he recollected, 
what Prussia owed to Hanover, or to England, (for in these relations 
both countries are identified,) how entirely it was saved in the se- 
ven years’ war by the aWstaiice it (hence obtained ; if the terms of 
friendship, which had even led to matrimonial connexions, be con- 
sidered, on which the two countries were supposed to live with one 
another, every uncorrupted mind must revolt at the treachery of 
which Prussia was guilty. But dearly did the misguided sovereign pay 
for this trespass on political virtue and justice: and it is well if mis- 
fortune have taught him, that the notions of right and wrong are as 
jinportanljri the conduct of the statesman, as they are in private life, 
and that honest^ will for ever remain the best policy. After the 
Prussians had evacuated Hanover, and sustained the notable defeat at 
Jena, the fate of that country was for some time undecid^. Buo- 
naparte kept it in liis hands, thinking that he might make some ad- 
vantage of it in his discussions with England. When this specu- 
lation failed, he incorporated it with the kingdom of Westphalia, 
and Gottingen was now to look to King Jerome for protection. 
I'liis it obtained, and his Westphalian Majesty assumed ail the grace 
of a patron of the sciences. Having his residence at Cassel, only 
iij miles distant from Gottingen, he had the university almost under 
his eye. He paid it a visit in May IBOS; and it must be ac- 
knowledged, that liberality, or even munificence, were not wanting 
ou his part, to support and improve* the learned establislunents. 
This undoubtedly must have been a great satistication to Heytie’s 
mind, with whom the well-being of the university was an object of 
the most anxious solicitude* He experienced, likewise, personally 
a distinction, by having the order of knighthood, created in the new 
kingdom, and styled the*Order of the Crown of Westphalia, conferred 
upon him. A very important improvement, which took place by 
command of King Jerome, was the enlargement of the building of 
the library. Though I have never approved the manner in which 
that extension was ^effected, yet the amplification of that edifice, in 
itself, was not only desirable, but necessary. I'here was Si^ate' 
wanted for the constant increase of the books ; and some adjoining 
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bouses might have been purchased, in order to attain that encb 
A . more expedititius way, however, was resorted to : the church of 
the university, intgided fot the use of the professors and students 
at divine worship, being contiguous to the library, was doomed to 
serve for the addition. The plan was executed ; and it must be con- 
fessed, that an admirable accession of space wag thus gained. But 
it was attended with A serious objection. Religion andjpublic wor- 
ship had, sfnce the French revolution, or even before, much declined 
on the Continent ; and to concur iig any measure that tended still 
farther to degrade those best and mot>t solid supports of what is moral 
and good in the world, seemed, on the part of a wise government, 
an unjustifiable proceeding. Abolishing a church, especially one 
appropriated for the religious use of young men, whose opinions 
and sentiments on the future situation which they were destined to 
fill in* the state were calculated to exerci8e*a great influence on the 
mass of the people, was declaring that a church w as an object of no 
consideration, which might be done away without scruple. There 
was, indeed, no occasion to encourage irreligion by such a step, as 
that evil had already sprjead too widely. To bring back the people, 
and more particularly the youth of the university, from their error 
in neglecting the duties of religious worship and nourishing a dis- 
regard for religion itself, would have been more consistent with a 
wise and paternal government ; to which character^ it must however 
be allowed, that# of Jerome did not, and could not, lay any claim. 
Th^ leas/, that ought to have bceit done, would have been to pro- 
vide another church for the university if it w as absolutely determined 
to ^convert that which existed to a different use. It is to be hoped 
that the present government is aware of the impropriety that has been 
committed, and is intent on amending the wrong w hich lias bet n 
done. That this should not have been attended to already might 
be a matter of surprise, if an apology were not perhaps to be de- 
rived from the multiplicity of objects which claimed the atleiilion 
of the government, CO resuming the administration of the country. 

Heyne’s constitution, though not naturally strong, had by his re- 
gular ^ode of living been firmly settled, and gave him, generally, 
the enjoyment of a good slate of health, which had been rarely 
interrupted. ,He, therefore, was in his advanced age in full posses- 
sion of vigor, both in mind and body. He suffered sometimes 
from iheumatism; but this complaint also w'as happily removed, or 
aJpU^ed, by tlielise of certain hot baths, at a place called Neuii- 
ftOTf, at no great distance from Hanover. In the year 1807 he had 
an attack of vertigo, which, though it went off, and left him as w ell 
aS before, could not but make bis friends apprehensive of conse- 
quences more serious, if it should at any tiige return. But he 
* continued in his great age, having attained the BOih year, active 
and cheerful, and l) 0 th able smd inclined to attend to the various 
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diifns of liis situation. Only in very few. instances he obtained 
or would accept relief or assistance from others. His 80th birthi- 
day was celebrated on the 26 th of September, 180y. It was a 
day of great solemnity, not only to him and his family, but to the 
whole town. P*or such was the veneration and love whicli every 
inhabitant enterliiiiild for him, that young and old, rich and poor, 
were animated with feelings of joy and gratitude on thin occasion, 
and wcix eager to express ^thein by their congratulations. The 
Corporation of the town, the senate of the university, and othei 
public bodies waited upon him to offer llieir sejitimeiit^ of regard 
and good wishes. Besides this, many private individuals, even such 
as were not personally known to him, gave him proofs of Ihe sincere 
ifiterest they look iu his happiness and w'clfare. Every one hop- 
ed that he would live to celebrate the 50 3 ears’ jubilee of bis pro- 
fessorship at Gottingen, wdiich would have taken place 011 March 
C4, 3813: but such was not the will of Providence. In human 
judgment there existed a probability that this event might happen : 
for his age showed no symptoms of decay. His faculties remained 
perfect, even to his eyesight, wdiich never required the assistance of 
spectacles. 'J'his may to some appear w onderful, w hen it is coiisi- 
aered how much those eves had been used : but 1 have observed, 
that it is iibt tho^ intense and uninterrupted use of the eyes, provid-. 
ed that intenseness is not carried to an excess, sq as to stiain and 
derange the nerves, which iriipays vision ; on the contrary, that the 
constant and regular exercise of its organs strengthens and ^>1 eserves 
their power. Eor it will be found, that sight does not remaicp vi- 
gorous in proportion as it is little exerted ; and that pei sons, w'ho 
have not so much occasion to use their eyes as literary men, for 
instance liusbandnien, laborers, mechanics, and tradesmen, do not 
keep it belter. I have known several great scholars, w’ho could in 
a very advanced age dispense with the aid of glasses. In his body 
he perceived no signs of a change or decline, except perhaps in one 
particular, that he could not easily obtain warmth, and was chilly, so 
as to require the comfort of a tire, even in a seasoq of the year 
when it is generally considered as superfluous. He felt a particu- 
lar anxiety for the preservation of his mental faculties ; and spoke 
of nothing with so much dread as the possibility of* having them 
wasted or destroyed. But no deterioration of them w as perceptible in 
him : even Iiis memory^ the decline of wdiich coiyiiionly marks the 
[rrogress of age, failed him but very little. The new part of the 
library w'as finished ; and in March 1812 the books, which were to 
fill the great historical saloon, that which had been added to the 
library from the church, were placed iu order. When every thing 
was arranged, Hdjme availed himself of die iiist opportunity,- 
whicli the stale of the weather afforded, to visit the library, * He 
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lived at no ^eat distance^ but nearly opposite ; and having gone 
over^ he spent there a whole afternoon, surveying and examining 
every thing with the most lively interest. He returned to his house 
in cheerful spiuts, and was observed that evening to be uncom* 
mohTy "serene and calm, as if contented and happy in his reflections 
on tbe past, and his prospects of the future, riiat was, however, 
bis last visit to the library. In the beginning of April 18 1 2 he finished 
the 6th volume of his Opiiscula, whi(|li was to close his l^ierary ca- 
leer. As if aware of this circumstance, he was, when the volume 
was published and* before him, apparently under some emotion, 
looking upon this as his last production, with a tender and melan* 
choly feeling, accompanied by the happy consciousness of having 
thus brought an honorable, laborious, and useful life to its termi- 
nation. He rejoiced inwardly at the continued welfare and prospe- 
rity of Gottingen, to which he had devoted his unwearied exertions. 
The hope, which he might reasonably entertain, that the welfare of 
the university would, even under the adverse political circumstances 
which existed, not suffer or decline, cheered and animated him. 
The Opuscula might be regarded as a collection of documents, 

* showing to future generations wbat Gottingen, in his time, had been. 
All these thoughts, associated on this occasion, were w^ell calculated to 
produce those sensations in the breast of Heync,«vvhich his friends 
that were near kirn thought they remarked. Indeed he expressed 
his 'sensibility in conversation with his dearest and most intimate 
connexions. Soon after this, on the 3 1st of May 1812, he suffered 
a slight attack of the palsy. His memory was, for a short time, af- 
fected; but he soon recovered : and the next day he was again able 
to attend bis lectures. It w'as, however, an awful warning that he 
had received; and both himself and his family were persuaded that 
a return might happen, and terminate his existence. He himself 
seemed, wdtli cheerfulness and comfort, to prepare for the great 
iourney, on which he might unexpectedly be summoned to enter. 11 e 
spoke of his concerns with those about him, and gave his instruc- 
tions, respecting all matters which w-erc to be settled after his death ; 
all his papers and accounts w'erc put in order. But he was sub- 
sequently so w^ell for some w^eeks, that the alarms of his friends 
much subsided. His wife was even prevailed on to go to a bathing 
pj^a^ 10 miles distant from Gottingen, on account of her own 

leaving hkn in the care of bis two unmarried daughters, from 

Inborn he was sure of experiencing the most affectionate attention. 

^ On the llth July he attended a meeting of the Society of Sciences: 
tins was on a Saturday, and the last time that he quitted his house. 

On the Monday following he came to his lecture room, to 

* pjccside at the exercises of the Seminarists. ^ This also was the 
iust time that he 'Appeared there. The afternoon and evening of 
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t.hat day were, for tiie most part, einpl<fyed in writing letters. Ht, 
had sealed all but one, addressed to a learned professor at Copenhagen, 
which Mr. Heeren found open, but finished. At supper, where the 
eldest of his two daughters was present, he was cheerful ; and went 
to bed at the usual hour. The next morning (July 14, 1812) lie 
rose early, at 5 o’clock, as was always his ciwtoiii. -The maid-ser- 
vant, who waited on him, found him well and in good^spirits : and 
went to^iake his coffee for him, which he was in the habit of tak- 
ing soon after rising. Wnen she returned with it, which was 
not a quarter of an hour after, she beheld hipi sunk down on the 
ground, and apparently lifeless. He lay on the floor, by the stand 
of the wash hand- bason ; for in the act of washing his hands, 
death had come upon him. The hands were wet ; he breathed once 
more, and life ceased.* Medical assistance, which was sent for, w^as 
ineffectual: a vein was opened, but no blood followed. Thus 
expired this good and virtuous man! His death was a gentle 
passage from this world to a better, unattended with any pain or 
struggle, but such as those w’ho have performed their moral and re- 
ligious duties in this life, and are in a constant state of prepatation 
for the life to come, would wish to receive. I'he sorrow and regret 
which the tidings of this event spread through the town, and among 
all who klfew' tieyne, may be estimated from the affection and esteem 
w'hich he enjoyed among his contemporaries. /\iid, in truth, tlie 4 e 
was good cause to lament the Igss of such a man : for scarcely ever 
was there a lite in a private station, more useful, more actiiP, more de- 
voted to duty, and the interests of«his fellow creatures. 11 is fufteral 
bore tcstiminiy to tlie sentiments that were entertained. It took 
place on the ]7ihof July 1812. The corpse was early in the 
morning conveyed to the public library, from whence the funeral 
procession was to begin. Those who were to attend assembled 
there soon after 7. In the great room of the library stood a table, 
covered with black cloth : upon it lay three cushions, made of white 
satin, and adorned with gold lace ; upon the cushion in the middle 
was laid the order of knighlhood, with which he had been invested, 
together with a garland of oak leaves, as the emblem of civic* merit; 
upon the others were placed his Virgil and his Homer, with 
wreaths of laurel. The whole body of the students *w'as assembled 
in a neighbouring place, ready to accomp'any the procession. It be- 
gan to move at 8 o’clock. The hearse was prei:eded by a band of 
music, and surrounded by the chief mourners and pall-bearers. 
Immediately after it followed the persons who bore the cushions. 
The middle one, on which the order of knighthood was laid, 
supported by a young nobleman of high rank, the two others 
carried by professd^s Tychsen and Mitscherlicli, two distinguisiveef 
of the deceased. Then followed the Wes^halian Prefect ui ' tlie 
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department in Which Gottingen was situated, and the Pjorectoi n 
Vice-Chancellor of the*univer$ity: next the near relations of the de- 
ceased; after thedi the professors, the clergy, the corporation, and 
other public bodies, many private individuals, both natives and 
strangers; then \he members of tlw philological seminary^ the par- 
ticular pupils of the (icccHsed; after whom foll(f\ved the whole mass 
of the stud^mts; and the procession was closed by a great number of 
the townspeople, who paid this hist trU^ute of respect to ^,e remains 
of one, whom they had good reason to deplore as their friend and 
benefactor. The , persons who attended the funeral are estimated 
at 600 or 700. It proceeded by the house of the deceased, tbrongli 
the principal street of the town, which led to the burying ground 
of his parish. Tliis is situated on the outside of the town; as it 
is now the practice, in many parts of Germany, not to inter the 
dead in the midst of the living, but at some short distance frori] 
their dwellings. Some friendly hands had strewed his grave with 
flowers. I mention these circumstances, as they mark the love and 
veneration wdiich w'ere generally felt for this excellent man, not more 
honorable to him than creditable to those wdio had the virtue and 
4good sense to bestow them. Mis body was thus committed to the 
earth, while his memory will long survive. 1 visited the grave of 
my revered master, two years after his death ; ^nd i1;ncwed the 
recollection of wjiat he had been to me, and to all who weie so for- 
tunate as to enjoy his instruction, ,, The spot is marked with a sim- 
olc tombstone, merely recording his name : it would have been 
fietdiess to add any tiling, which the mind of almost every beholder 
could supply. Tor who are those that are not acquainted w ith his 
merits, or ignorant of his virtues ! The procession returned, in ilie 
same order, to the library ; and the solemnity was completed by 
some addresses, either spoken or written, suited to the various cir- 
cumstances of the occasion. It fell to the lot of Mr. ileeren to 
pronounce the eulogy on the deceased in the Royal Society of Sci- 
ences at Gottingen, as is the practice in the learned societies on the 
continent : and he acquitted himself of this melancholy task, at its 
sittings on the ^24th of October 1812. The Kulogy, written in 
Latin, is printed, with the title, Memoria CAr, Gotlob 
comniendala in vomessu Reg. ^!ioc. Scient. ad d. 24 Oct. 1812. 
ab A. 1L L. Jlceren. It has been quoted in the hegimiing of tins 
cominnnicatioii. ^Mr. Hecreii adds a circumstance, which I am 
not disposed to omit. 11 cyne had always* retained an aflfeclionalo 
attachment to his native place, which the recollection of tlie hard- 
l^ps he had there endured did not diminish. The school, in pai ti- 
ilar, where he first received classical instruction, imperfect as it 
W'as, had kept a hold ou his gratitude ; and he Irttd presented to it all 
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the works lie had piiblislied. It seems, tliat since his time that 
institution had been jmproved. His seritimenfs of kindness both 
towards the school, and the town of Chemnitz, were gratefully 
returned ; and the inhabitants regarded Ueyne as an ornament, of 
which they had caillse to be proud. When, tlie news of his death 
arrived, a meeting of the principal inhabitants took place in the 
great sct^ol-room ; and his pemory was celebrated with decorous 
and aifectmg solemnity. Among the persons present was an oUl 
man, a weaver by trade, who had been a schooj-fellow of Heyne, 
and lived in the same suburb with him. Many people went, as it 
were on a pilgrimage, to the house in which Heyne was born. 

Such is the historical information which 1 had to communicate 
concerning the life of Heyne. It still remains to add a few remarks 
before this account is concluded. In his person, Heyne was of 
small statute, under the middle size; bis body was light and active, 
so as not to impede the quickness and energy of the mind which ani- 
mated it, though he had never had the advantage of forming and 
fashioning it, wliich those may have in their youth who are born 
ill more fortunate circumstances. His countenance was livelp 
*:nd animated: it had nothing, indeed, to recommend it, on the score 
of beauty^ buwit was expressive, especially when he spoke, of that 
energetic soul which belonged to him. He ^was short-sighted, 
and his eyes had something of^a cast. From the studious and se- 
cluded life he had always led, which had not allowed lAin to cul- 
tivate much the habits and grace« of a man of the world, his ad- 
dress and manners appeared, at first view'^, rather awkward ; but this 
was immediately forgotten, in conversation. His discourse was modest 
and unassuming, never bearing down those who were beneath him in 
intelligence and talent : on the contrary, he w^as affable and gentle, 
thoiigii quick and full of vivacity. • 

His moral character may be briefly comprehended in these words ; 
that he was a truly good and virtuous man. His piety and charity, 
and his conduct in all the relations of life, were without repr«>>ach and 
impeachment. There could not be a better husband, a morb affec- 
tionate father, or kinder friend. No man could be more conscien- 
tious, zealous, and active in the discharge of the duties of bis situa- 
tion: none could venture to enter in conipetition with him: for who 
could equal his abilities, or be like him in ei^rgy and industry ^ 
How multifarious the labors were, which he had, in part, undertak- 
en from choice, has been seen in the foregoing pages. It is a fact, 
though 1 am far from intending to speak of it as depreciating or 
lowering the merits of others, that the duties which he alone per* 
formed at Gottiii||bn, are now divided among eight or nine pcrscuisj 
who, I am sure, will themselves not be prepaned to say tbal they arc 
discharged better than in his time. It is difficult to conceive 
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how he was able to perform so much^ and in a manner so satisfactory 
to the public, and cieditable to himself. The answer to this ques- 
tion must be looked for in the qualities which were peculiar to him: 
he was quick, active, persevering, zealous, and possessed of method. 
He never bad .a secretary, or amanuensis, but <>wrote everything 
with his owi}, hand ; though such an assistance to a man occupied 
as he was, and who had to transact much business in writing, 
wpuld have been a great relief. His correspondence, botn official 
and learned, was most extensive; and it is calculated that he sent 
above a thousand letters, in the course of the year, to the post. In 
ibis are not included the notes he had to write every day to different 
persons residing at Gottingen. If his literary compositions are 
added, it is really surprising how his pen could achieve so much. 
But lie understood how' to make the best use of his time: he valued it 


as his most precious possession, and employed it to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and with the best judgment. No hours were wasted in 
indolence. To the day of his death, he rose every morning at five: 
and after taking one dish of coffee, seated himself at his table. The 
^t hours of the morning were devoted to literary occupations. In 
summer he had a lecture in the library at 8. At 9 he usually took 
some light refreshment, sudi as a bason of broth, \|'hich*^ might be 
called his breakfast. After this he was engaged for about an hour 
and ^ half with tbe concerns of the library, and was frequently 
attended bj one of the under*librariahs. If any moment was spared 
from/his employment, it was bestowed on literary subjects. At 11, 
as we have stated, he had a lecture, for which be prepared himself 
a few minutes before. At 12 he dined; and then for the first time 
appeared in the midst of his family. He remained with them per- 
haps an hour, and then retired to his study, where he usually indulg- 
ed m half an hour’s sleep. At half past 1 he had to prepare him- 
self for the lecture which he had to give at 2. The hours from 3 to 
5 W'eie commonly devoted to his correspondence. In his correspon- 
dence, great as it was, he was so punctual and accurate, that 1 
almost will venture to assert, that in bis whole life he never left a 


letter unanswered. But he w-as not even guilty of procrastination ; 
for the utmost term which, I believe, he allowed himself for pro- 
tracting the reply to any letter, was a week, I know this both from 
the testimony of ot^rs, and from my personal experience: for I 
have had many a letter from his hand. At five he had another lec- 
ture : at 6 he joined his family, for about a quarter of an hour, and 
ji „dish of tea. He then returned to his study, and was engag- 


J||^re till after 8. That W'as his supper time, and he frequently 
resi^iined an hour or upwards at table with his family, especially 
^cn a friend was present. After supper the business of the study 
^wf^esumed, and continued till about half past 10, when he went to 
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bed. But sometimes^ when he had much to do^ he staid up longer. 
Such was the usual employment of his timej an^ the division of his 
labor. Though he adhered to order and method, he did not pe» 
dantically tie himself down to the arrangement wlych he had made, 
and did not hesitate to depart from it, in altering the succession of 
his occupations, wnen circumstances required. He respected the 
rule, but submitted to exceptions. A life so employed) for a long 
series of ^ears, could not faij to be useful, and was capable of ac- 
complishing what, with other habits, would have been impossible. 
Of his fame and celebrity I have already spoken : it was that 
chiefly which brought him into so extensive a correspondence wdth 
the learned world, i^mong bis correspondents in England was that 
good and excellent man, Jacob Bryant. Him 1 mention with 
a particular interest dnd feeling. When I came in early life to 
England, I brought him a letter from Heyne, in which the latter 
had recommended me to his notice. This was in the year 1794 : 
the recommendation was most kindly attended to, and I received 
from that venerable man the most gratifying marks of kindness. Our 
acquaintance soon grew into friendship, which 1 had the happiness of 
enjoying to the day of his death. It is among niy most pleasing 
collectioqg, to have been honored by the regard of one of the best 
and most estimable men, which this or any other country has pro- 
duced. I do not speak of his learning ; for in that none of bis con- 
temporaries excelled him ; but ills memory is dear to all that *kiiew 
him for the great and amiable virtues he possessed. * 

I must not omit to mention orfe of Heyne’s qualities^ whiclf to a ‘ 
man of business was most important. He could bear interruptions 
without being in the least pul out of the train of his thoughts or occu- 
pations. Many persons had to call on him on business, and many 
strangers came to sec him. He received them in a room, adjoining 
to his study ; but though he miglft be called away twenty limes in a 
morning, the moment he sat down again at his writing table, all in- 
terruption was forgotten, the thread of his occupation was immedi- 
ately taken up where he had left it, and his w'ork proceeded as if 
nothing had occurred. Nor did the intenseness of his application 
follow him out of his study ; he could divest himself instantaneously, 
as ho rose to meet a person who wanted^ to speak to' him, from the 
thoughts and meditations in which be had been engaged, and conic 
fresh to the business -or conversation that aw'aited mm. There was 
never any absence of mind or distraction to be observed about him.. 
He was a man altogether endow'ed by nature with extraordinary abi- 
lities, whether his talents for literature are considered, his%ifa]i> 
fications for buriness. He was himself inclined to thinks 
strength lay chiefly in the last. To his talents h<S\vas hiritself not 
the person that did most justice^, much les^ was he vain, of proud 
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of them. There ‘ft an anecdote of him recorded. by Mr. Heercn, 
wnich deserves to J[)e repeated. Mrs. Heyne was one day, it was 
April 1, 1808, reading to him a passage from* a celebrated German 
author, Mr., Licbtenberg, in which the latter, iii speaking of the 
great Tobias Mayer, observes, that this mai^ had himself not 
been aware hdw mudi he knew ; and adds, that in this manner, 
without bcitTg conscious of merit, or without being conceited, a man 
would most easily attain to eminence.l 11 eyne was struck' with the 
truth of this observation, and said it was applicable to himself, lie 
had, he continued, aker he came to Gottingen never suspected that 
he possessed any particular abilities, but considered Inniself at best 
as on a par with ordinary men. He only felt an anxiety to do his 
utmost, in order not to disgrace the university ; but he had a much 
higher opinion of the learning and genius of his colleagues than of 
his own. Accidentally an English Newspaper, (The Morning Post, 
of Thursday April ^0, 1775^) fell into his hands, in which was an 
Extract of a tetter from a gentleman at Gottingen to his friend 
fit Cambridge. In this extract was the following passage : There are 
many of the present professors eminent in their several branches ; 
Putter, Boemer, and Selchow in the Lato : Schlozer in Historp ; 
Kaestner is Jamed thronghont Germany for Mathemaiics ; and 
the reputation of Michaelis for his knowledge of the Sneient langua- 
ges* is very great. A Mr. Heyne,io xchom I was lately introduced, 
ought to be'ipentioned as the first genius iu Gottingen. He teaches 
eloquence and (he G reek and Roman antiquities. VVithout ascertain- 
ing who the person was that wrotd this, and what is the value of 
his individual opinion, it shows ^hat others, from whom the writer 
might have derived his information, thought of Heyne, The latter 
was much struck with the observation alluded to, which told him 
what he had never suspected before, that he was a man of genius. 
It had the effect of giving him more confidence in his own pov^ ers, 
and enabling him to calculate with less hesitation, what he was able to 
undertake and accomplish. He was too wise a man to be made vain 
or proud by praise ; and though he had copied that paragraph from 
the English Newspaper, as a matter of curiosity and interest to 
himself, he never seems to have mentioned it to any one, excepting 
in a confidential moment to Jiis wife, many years after the circum- 
stance hud occurred. 

Heyne had, by his first wife, three cliildreif; one son, Cliarles, 
who was the eldest, and two daughters. The son, who was brought 
up as a jifeysician, was in the service of the Emperor of Russia; and 
w^s d pE loved as physician general to the Russian arm^ He died 
iinWl^ear 1794, in the Russian campaign in Polanj* The account 
death did not reach the father till nearly two years after, who 
WSjg^leeply afflicted" by ''the intelligence. I saw Mr. Heyne in the 
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year 17f)G, and his grief for ihe loss \va^ then still fresh. Of the 
daughters, the elder married the celebrated George Forster,^ who 
(with his father) accQinpanied Captain Cook iti his voyage round 
the world: after Mr. Forster’s death she became the wife of a Mr. 
Huber, who did not long survive. The second "daughter murried 
Professor Kcuss of Gottingen. By the secoyd marriage Ileyne had 
six childien, four daughters and two sons. I'he eld(ist of these 
dauglile;;«j is married to Mr.Tleeren. 

I shall conclude this sketcli with a brief enumeration of Heynq’s 
principal publications. ^ 

1 . Tihnllusy in 3 editions. 

<2. Jipictetusy 2 editions. 

3. Firgily 3 editions; besides the smaller editions, for the use of 

schools. • 

4. ApoUodoruSy 2 editions. 

5. Pindar y 2 ediuons; besides a small one, containing merely 
the text, for the use of shools. 

6. Homer, 

7. About 50 Treatises, or Dissertations, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen, written in Latin. 

8. Opuscnla Academicay 6 vols. 8vo. 

9. Gerttian%Translation, with notes, of Guthrie’s and Grey’s 

Universal History. 7 vols, 8vo. ^ 

10. Collection of antiquarian researches, written in German 
( Sammlnng anliquarischer Anfs’dtze ) 2 vols. • 

These are his principal works; some of his minor publications 
have been incidentally mentioned in the course of this chapter ; 
among others, the great number of reviews which he contributed to 
the literary journal of Gottingen (Gbttingische Gelehrt Anzeigen.) 
To the smaller productions belong, I. Dacitf/iotheca universalis sig- 
riorum exejnplis nitidis redditce Chilias tertia, Expressit Pit. D, Lejh 
pert,, stilum accommodavit C. G, H, Lipsia 1763. 2. Ex C. P(i» 
ftii Secundi historia naturali Excerpta, qure ad artes spectanfj ed. 
C, G, Heyne Gottinga 1790* Lib, xxxiv. 3. Ex C. Plinii Secundi 
historia naturali Excerpta, Lib.xxw, de picfiird. Gott*, 1811. 
4. Cononis Narrationes Quinquagintay et Parthenii Narrationcs 
Amatorim. Conon ex edit, I, Kaune; Parlltcnitis emendatus studio 
Luca Le grand, in lucern edit us curanli Ch. G, Heyne 1798. 

It seems that one qf the last works he planqjed w'as an account, 
or a history, of the university of Gottingen : for a few lines, written 
in German, on this subject, were found among his papers; but his 
occupations probably did not allow him to proceed with it. .Ijf be 
could have executed that design, such an account from him., 
had been so activfi a member of the university, and so intimaiLely 
acquainted with every thin^ relating to its history and constitution, 
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would have been of great v^ue. The best information, which w c 
ndW have of that celebrjalted establishment is by Ernest Brandes, 
entitled, Account* of the state of the University of Gottingen,’' 
( Beschreibung V 0 n dini Zmtande der Vmversitdt Gottingen^) 
first published th the Hanoverian Magazine, in a succession 
of papers, and ^hese afterwards (in the year 1809) collected into a 
volume. TJje well-known Meiners, who w^as for many years u pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, had begun to publf^^h Annals of the JJniver- 
sit}’,’' which, if continued, ^vould have furnished an accurate history 
or tltat institution. But after the first volume, the design was aban- 
doned by the author ; whether from want of encouragement in the 
sale of the work, or from another cause, is not known. 


ON THE SCIENCE 

OF THE EGYPTIANS AND CHALDEANS. 


PART VII. 

• 6 

I now pri^ceed to consider some bther parts of chemistry and 
)>hy£kics, of which the Greeks had obtained some indistinct notions 
from their Egyptian and Oriental masters. 

OF ELEMENTS AND PRINCIPLES. 

It is generally supposed, that the ancients considered earth, air, 
fire, and water, as the primordial elements of the material world, 
and that they had no notion whatever that any of these can be 
capably of composition and decomposition. Our modem che- 
mists, who teach us what are the relative proportions of the com- 
ponent gases which form air and water, consequently speak of ^ 
their ancient predecessors, as of men who were utterly unacquainted 
with this department of physical science. I am far from presuming 
to say, that the sages of antiquity had anticipated the brilliant 
discoveries of the moderns, or that they could express their ideas 
such well-chosen w ords as oxygen-gas^ azotic-gas, carbonic- 
"ac^gas, and all the rest of the family of gasef; but I may be 
permitted to maintain,^ that it docs not thence follow, that they 
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were entirely ignorant of what these Jrabico^^LatinihGraco^GaUic 
names are now intended to indicate. • 

I'halesy the father of Greek philosophy, had been instructed in 
the sciences in Egypt and the East. Of course lie was taught no 
more than wiiat men, very careful how they communicated their 
knowledge to strangers, chose he should learn. He helit that water 
is tJic prmcipie of all things/ But it is probable, that he was here 
repeating the doctrine of certain cosmogonists, and did not mean 
to employ the word principle in its rigorous acceptation. 

In fact it appears from a passage in Cicero, that the Greek philo^ 
soplier intended to sa^ little more, than that water was the prime 
material out of which the Deity formed all things.. Thales Mile-- 
HUS, qui primus detalihus rebus quasivit, aquam dixit^esse initium 
rerum : Deum autem earn mentem qua ex aqua cuncta Jingeret* 
Besides we know that he distinguished between principles and 
elements, admitting that the last are composed ((rroi;^6ia sa'n* (rt/v- 
krci). He also stated that there is something prior to eartji and 
water, ounf ^hicli matter without shape or form is produced 
Vs yrj$ Ku) rou vSaTOf ktrri rivet irpoTsgov If wv yiyovsv Sa»| afuop^og Ku) 
avslScOs). . 

Pythagoras taught, that all things are generated, not from num- 
bers, but according to numbers If agiSjxou, xetrd SI apiSfiov).' 
The same philosopher held, that principles are certain symmetries 
and harmonies in numbers ; and that out of both, elements are 
composed (If ap^forepm (rMera (rrot^s^et). He also said, that the 
four elements might be expressed* by figures — earth by the cube— 
air by the oKjaedgov, or eight- sided figure — w^ater by the 6ixo(rae8gov, 
or twenty-sided figure, and fire by the pyramid. This language 
IS merely symbolical ; nor is it unlikely that the elements were thus 
denoted in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Empedocles is generally thought to, have held that earth, air, 
water, and fire, are the primary elements in nature. This is not 
correct. He taught that there are certain verjT small particles, or 
fiagments, (SpavtrpLeLTu fTietj^ia-rd,) which may be considered as 
elements before the elements. This is not very dissimilar to ^the 
atomic doctrine, jifhich had been long known in Egypt and 
nicia, before EuphaiStus, Leucippus, and Democritus expoiimded it 
to the Greeks. . ' 
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According to Anaxiipenes all matter was originally aeriforin, 
and might again become so (}k yup rourou (iipQg) rot isavret y/vso-fla*, 
x«* olMv irotXtp avoLK6i(r6oti), All things, said he, are generated 
out of air, and may be again resolved into it. lij modern language, 
order to express th6 same sentiment, we should say, all bodies 
have been in a gaseous state, and may be again changed into that 
state. The fact may not be true, but it seems to indicate, that 
Anaximenes had wjitnessed some chemical experiments, which 
iiiduced him to adopt his singular doctrine. 

It appears then that the early philosophers of Greece, who 
were the immediate disciples of the Egyptians^ held that there was 
a distinction to be made between material principles and material 
elements. Material principles might be properly detiiied to be 
the first and simplest parts of nature, which cannot be resolved into 
other things : but the four elements are not principles ; and they 
are merely called elements, because all bodies must wear the form 
of one of them, when separated into their primary parts ; and even 
principles themselves, when developed, must take the ^Vpearance 
«)f one of these fov'r elements. These ancient philosophers there- 
fore statedly that nature was nothing else than the mixtion and sepa- 
ration of the elements ((pucriv yap elveci, Se twv (rroi^elsov 

xai Siao-racriv). Aristotle however rightly held, that the elements 
of bodies are really their constituent and primary parts, and that 
the distinction between corporeal principles and elements is 
unfounded. He justly says, that philosophers call the elements of 
bodies those ultimate parts into which they are divisible, but that 
these cannot be separated into other bodies differing in form (ra 
Tmv (Tctijxarccy oroip^eTa Agyou(riy, ug a Bta^sirai ra acipLara eo’^uTay 
sKstva Se jxijxeV el$ aAAa eTSei Bfa^egovru (rdf^uTa), The only defect 
of this definition is, that Aristotle applied it to the four elements, 
without suspecting that the ancient philosophers were right, when 
they said that these four elements are composed, and that there are 
elements before the elements. Occupied with his doctrines of the 
the first matter, and of forms, the Stagirke seems not 
to^vc sufficiently enquired, why the early philosophers of his country 
hlfjdistiuguished between material principles an<J elements. The 
i^i^nction is certainly improper, inasmuch as the elements of bodies 
can be nothing else than their primary aiidiconstituent parts ; but 
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it is proper, indsinucb as the name of elements had been given, for 
example, to air and water, when both of. these, according to the 
di^sciples of the Egyptian and Oriental schools, were not simple but 
compound. Let us however proceed to speak separately of each 
of the four elemegts. 

OF THE^KLEMENT OF FIRE. 

The learned Egyptians represented the intellectual nature 'of 
Cod by Emeph; {UporoLTru fleov tov twv emvpavlm 

Oeoov riyoufisvov^ ov ^ijcriy vovv ehut eaVTov voourrut rag vo^(rei^ eig 
smuTov eTTKTTpe^ovTa) and the active power of the Deity by Cfieph, 
This last was considered as the Demiourgos, and was represented 
with an egg, the symbol of the universe, in his mouth, to indicate 
that the world had been called into existence at the word of C3od. 
'Ilie people of the Tliebais particularly adored this divinity ; for 
they considered no mortal as divine, says Plutarch, but him (ci/ 
xu^ovtnv fltuToi Kvi)^, ayevijTov evTx xal aSuvxTov) vi'hoiii they call 
Cfieph, and who is unbegotten and immortal. This Deity however 
was not held to be the immediate iniindune artificer. A subordinate 
agent was supposed to have acted in the formStioii of the world, * 
as well as in all the changes vvhich it has undergone. But the cos- 
niogonists and natural pliilosopiiers were not agreed aboui» this 
agent. Some supposed it to be a plastic nature, which sedulously 
but imperfectly follows the ideal exemplar in the divine mind ; 
others conceived it to be a vis impressa, which the Demiourgos 
communicated to matter, which, had been previously inert; others 
fancied that all things had their origin in humidity ; and others 
maintained that fire is the mighty material artificer. 

The cosmogoiiists who adopted Uiis last theory, represented the 
fabricator of the world by Phthas, or Phthah, or P/ah. Each of 
these readings has had its advocates; but t!ie late Mr. Akerblad 
has cited a passage from Sinathi, iif which that Coptic author 
writes the name HTOxa, Plah, and, if J do not forget, it is 
spelt llTot in the Greek of tlie R?)setta inscription. Be this as it 
may, the Greeks corrujited the name into Hephaistos, and fre- 
quently used it as significant of fire. Diodorus Siculus sayi^^that 
it was in order fo preserve the name of the artificer, that men gave 
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die name of the God to the fire which he produced. But befVirt 
I say aay thing mqre of this God, it may be necessary to speak of 
the doctrines of the Stoics concerning heat aird Sre, because these 
doctii||ps appear to have originated with the votaries of the 
Egyptian Vulgau. ^ • 

Cleanthe" held that cacor, hy which he understood what the 
moderns denominate caloric^ pervadet the whole material world, 
and exists in water, in earth, in air, in the depths of the ocean, in 
the heart of the rock, in the coldest winds that blow from the frozen 
regions of the north — it is the cause of fluidity and expansion, of 
increase and production — without it nothing is generated, and 
nothing is nourished. (Cic. de Nat. Deor. L. ii.) 

The doctrine of the philosophers of the Porch concerning Are 
was not less remarkable. They taught that fire had been the chief 
mundane artificer — not indeed the element fire that burns on the 
heartii or blazes on the altar, but that igneous principle which 
they named to rexywov wSg, igvis fabrilisy and which they believed to 
be at once the most powerful and the most active agentjn nature. 

It appears, then, that these philosophers distinguished between 
latent and seiisibU’ heat-^between the igneous principle and the 
burning itiatter. Now it is not very probable that Zeno, or his 
folUwers, first made these discoveries. In fact we shall find the 
whole of this doctrine in the allegorical mythology of Kgypt and 
the East. Let it be remarked, in the first place, that the physiolo- 
gists termed the matter of fire terrene fire, and the igneous princi- 
ple celestial jire, Servius, in explaining how souls are purified in 
the earth, thus states the doctrine of the physiologists — ignis enim 
ex terra est quo pcrurvntiir omnia, nam cwlestis nihil perurit ^ 

The Goddess Vesta appears to have been the symbol of the 
terrene fire. Her name is to be traced to an Oriental source. 
By the ^Greeks she w as called ‘Etma ; but the Latins retained the 
JEolic digamma, and called her Vesta. The etymon seems to be 
esy or KttfN esa,, the Hebrew and Chald^ic w'ord for fire, and 
this word in Chaldaic may have slided into esta. Certain 

itjgjl ^hat it has done so in Syriac, iu which dialect the word for 
JZa] esta, which, preceded by the digamina, is precisely the 
^lame in question. Ij is to be likewise obsei ved, Chat not only the 
name, but the \y;orship of this goddess came from the East. 
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C)^rus/^ says Xenophon, coming hoipe, and having prayed to 
Vesta his patroness, and to Jupiter bis patron, and to the other 
gods, proceeded upon the expedition (Ki}po$ M e^ddv xod 
vpoo’eu^ilisvos 'Etrr/a irargcua, xa) Jit vecrpmep, xec) rolg a^ig ieol^, 
ijopf/,STo hr] TYjv (TTpareiav,) The same author, in describing a 
Persian procession, says, t^at after the third chariot, men followed 
bearing fire upon a great hearth, (lx* e(rxdg»$ and it.is 

very obvious, that this fire was the symbol of Vesta. 

it was in vain that Pythagoras had taught his countrymen, that 
the sun is at the centre of our planetary system. He had talked to 
them of the central %e, and as they still maintained that the earth 
was the central point of the universe, they placed the abode of 
Vesta there. Thus Plato speaks of Vesta and the earth as the same : 
(r^ jttgv ouv 'E^tIol Tfi olxijo-sctis isgx xflttTi TTccvTctiv isMV,) the earth and 
Vesta, the sacred abode of all the gods/’ Elsewhere he, says, 
Jupiter, the great charioteer, goes forth, driving his car through 
heaven. He proceeds the first, ordering and preserving all things; 
and is fo1ti:)w«d by the whole host of deities and genii, divided into 
eleven parts,;” and then he adds yag 'Etrma. ev 6swv olxcp jw-ovi)) 
for Vesta remains alone in the mansion of the G^ds.”‘ His 
meaning seems to be, that while Jupiter, or the sun, followed by 
the stars, pursues his course through the zodiac, (which the Chal- 
deans divided into eleven signs, as the Egyptians did into twelve) 
the central fire remains stationary in the earth, wdiich is called the 
mansion of the Gods, for a reason which requires some explanatiou. 
The Cabiri, or great Gods, were held by some to be two in num- 
ber, by others three, by others four. The Phoenicians said they were 
eight, and in this they copied the Egyptians, who however afterwards 
extended the number, as Herodotus tells us, to twelve. * It w^as 
indeed in the mythology of Egypt that all these variations j^ad their 
sources, as might easily be shown wer^it necessary ; but at present 
I shall only observe, that the four Cabiri adored by the Samothra- 
cians, were the same deities as were venerated in the Bleusinian mys- 
teries — Axieros, or Ceres, — ^Axiocersa, pr Proserpine, — Axiocer- 
sus, or Pluto, or Dionysus — Casmillus, or Mercury. Now tl^ese 
Cahiri, or grea^ Gods, were all fleol xSoVioi, terrestrial G^ds, by 
whom were understood those deities, w'host ^bode w^as feigned to 
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be under the sjuirface of the earth; whence they were also cnlled 
infernal Gods. T<5 these it is plain tliat PUto allud(?d. 

Th^uythologists typified the celestial fire by Vulcan, wliom 
they ilpiesciited as limping, ever after his fall from heaven. jRy 
the celestial fife we Ifave seen that they understood the igneous 
principle, which, when developed in lightning; falls to the earth; 
but as fire must be nourished, and burns unequally according to 
the combustible matter which it Snds, they represented Vulcan as 
halting in his gait, after his fall to the earth. This God was feigned 
to be the son of Juno, and the brother of Minerva ; and it appears 
from Horapollo, that Juno, or Isis, w^as considered, under one of 
lier many emblematical cliaracters, as the symbol of the lower 
legion of air; and from Eusebius we learn, that Minerva was the 
type of the air among the Egyptians (tov Se iepx aurovg Ttpou- 
yogeysiv*'-J8ijvav). The meaning is, that the igneous principle cannot 
be developed without the presence of air. But it is also to be 
obseived, that Minerva was not only the sister but the wife of 
Vulcan, and the mother of Erichthonius ; {Tzeizes iff J^vophrou,) 
and that, properly^speaking, she was the emblem of the purer and 
more ethereal part of the air. Thus Phornutus tells us, that the 
ancients perhaps named her J^theronia from the aether (T«;^a 
oLitl Toy aiOepos, xu) ol TretAaioi Vaarr^v iK^yov Alisgovnoiv), Eroni 
this it may be argued, that the Egyptians, who taught that the 
nominal elements are not simple and uncompounded, may have 
known that fire must always be accompanied by that part of the air, 
which we shall find pieseiitly they had taught the Greeks to deno- 
minate vital spirit, 

llie followers of Flah seem indeed to have considered this 
deity as the source of life "and of animal organisation. They 
fabled him to be of both sexes, that which generates, 

and that which produces ; jind his name appears to be ah, 

vita prefixed by IJ, «nd T the signs of the inascitliiie and feiiii- 

t p 

nine articles. I'hus he was held to be the living principle which 
animates and vivifies the animal and vegetable worlds ; and under 
this point of view he was jepresented as the light which pervades 
and illuminates the Universe. Maneihg, who h^jd the lank of a 
priest in Egypt, savs, that no time can be assigned to llephaistos, 
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for he shines alike by day and by ntght)i’* iElian (L. 12.) infornis 
us^ that a lion was emblem of this gpd in %ypt} and: ji^ the 
curious description vbich Capella has given us of themyj|li^f^$bip, 
navigated by seven sailors^ we find that a lion was iigured on the mast 
in the midst of the effulgence which shone around., This ship was a 
symbol of the universe — the seven planets were repfes^ted by the 
seven sailors— and the lion y'as the emblem of Ptah, the principle 
of light and of life. 

Some writers have considered Vulcan as ope of the numerous 
symbols of the sun. This was not the notion of the Egyptians^ 
who held this deity to be the cause of the fire, rather than the fire 
itself. Thus we see^from the list of the fabulous monarchs, that 
Vulcan was said to be the father of the sun : (Afera 51 rsXe’urigv 
*H\iov ToS Boto’iXicog, uIoS */J^a/<rTou, IjSaTiXfiyerey Alyvjrrlcov Sw^ig') 
After the death of Sol the king, the son of V ulcan, Sosis reigned 
over the Egyptians.” It appears to me, that Piah, wlien divested 
of his imaginary godhead, was nothing else than that ignis Jabrilis, 
which the Stoics represented as the great agent in nature, and 
which is means to be confounded with the element fire. 

From the whole of this statement we may collect what w’as the 
difference established by the •mythologists betw^een Vplcarf and 
Vesta. Vulcan was the representative of the celestial, and \^esta 
of tlje terrene, fire ; that is to say, the former was the symbol of 
the igneous principle, which is latent ; and the latter w'as the sym- 
bol of the burning element, which is developed. Accordingly, as 
Vulcan was said to be the father of the sun, Vesiu was called his 
nurse : Vulcan was the efficient cause of fire — Vesta was the 
material effect: Vulcan established his forge in the caverns of 
Etna— Vesta kindled the fire which burst from its crater; the god 
fabricates the thunderbolt — the godcTess elicits the flame ilPoin the 
cloud ; or perhaps is rather the fire itself. Nec tu aliud Veslarn, 
quam vivam intellige Jianimam, , 

The ancients then w‘ere not unacquainted w'ith the doctrine of 
latent heat. 1 presume not, how^ever, to infer iTrom this, that they 
had attained the wonderful precision of the moderns ; that they 
could tell wliat is the quantity of caloric contained in a graia of 
gun-powder; or ^hat they could weigh the latent heat wbkh is to be 
found in a pound of ice. " Their bumble^ researches seem cmiy to 
VOL. XX. C7. Jl. X5^IX. D 
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ttave proTed tP then, tlut Ubat exists in a latent state in the roldest 
bodies; and Uiat the -igneous principle is universally, though 
»neqaaH)r, diffused tlirough the whole system of nature, 
iftf ' ' ' 

OF TIlE'rtEMENT OF WTATUl. 

4 

Our moGem'chemists have discoveri-d that water is composed 
of cei tain propoi lions of hydrogen-gas, ^ind of oxygen-gas. J t docs 
not appear that tlic Greeks weie aware that water is formed by the 
comUnation of these two elements ; and heiife it fbllows that if the 
li^ptian enigmas contained any allusion to this combination, the 
Greeks could not have uudristood them. 

The geologists of Kgypt, like tliose of the present day, seem to 
have been divided into Vulcanists and Nrptunists. I have already 
spoken of the followers of Plhah ; and here 1 may observe that 
Canoptis had also his votaries. This god, wbq was no other than 
the Aquaiius of the constellations, was commonly represented 
under the form of an uni or pitcher. Q«i sneerdofia gerimt tnoti- 
Im MgyjAiorum, says Vitruviusf ostendunt omnet mjc liquorh 
potestate comisteie. Itaque cum hydriam tegunt, qua ad templum 
ademqtie casta tcligione defettur, tunc m terra procumbentes, 
manibtts ad cahm mblath, inventiouibus gratias agunt dtzina 
bemgnitalis. The^ celebrated ti’.al of power which took plate 
between the gods of fire and water, and which is mentioned by 
Uufinus, is so generally known that 1 need not speak of it here. 

In those fables which Sallust the philosopher called the materia), 
the mythologists represented by Jupiter the purer part of the air, 
which however is also mixed with the denser atmosphere, and takes 
the form of clouds and rain. Thus Ennius says— 

istic eti hie Jupiter, quern dico, quern Graei vacant 
Aeieiii, qui veutas est, el nubes, iinber postea, 

Atque ex imbre ftigus, ventus post fit, der denvo. 

Plutarch tells us that the Nile was said to be the fioaing oj 
Ositis ; and from another passage in the sa'me author it may be 
j^fericd that the Egyptians hehl that water was formed by the union 
^ • cei tain spirit, oi pure aii , w hich they enigmatically called J iipiter, 
with the humid principle : (Jia Myuimoi xukova-iv, 

w xiKlfUOV TO a6xH''ip'^v xai, nvgmlsf, roDro fo 8e fiiv ouk hri, rgeg 
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^\tov croyyiveixr ^ Ss (r/SwoDrtft r^v &ftp|9^X^y r^g 

TijTOff avfei xa) fcSwucri rif Avacfo/twiraj*) ^'"The Egyptians call that 
spirit Jupiter, to which drought and &ety heat are adverse ; this 
indeed is not the sun, though it has a ceitain rdlation&hip to that 
luminary ; but huaiidity, >^hich, extiiiguishii^ the excess of aridity 
encreases and strengthens the exhalations.’^ The spirit) of which 
Jupiter was the symbol, appears to have been tliat elemental por- 
tion of atmospheric air, which vi*e shall aAierwards find the Egyp- 
tians considered as necessary to life, and hke^tise to the develope- 
niciit of the igneous priucijilc. It seems then that these ancient plii- 
losophers were av\are, that one of the elements which form water, 
lescinbled very much ni hat our modem chemists call oxygen^gas. 

Plutarcli says, dial Typlioii signified whatever is dry and fiery; 
and that he was repiesentcd of a red color to denote his iieiy 
nature, which was direclfy the coiitraiy of all that is humid. It 
‘Perns to me that Plutarch did not sufficiently consider* that 
lyphon, like all the othei symbols in Lgyptiaii mythology, indicated 
vaiious things. Theie can be no question, for example, that 
Typhoii repi evented Sol In ferns, or the sun in the lower henii- 
bphere ; and his icd color may have symbolised Miai luminsiiy.as it 
sinks below the horizon. Aga^ii, Typhoii was the evil ^genius oi 
i^.gypt; and wbeiever Osiiis w' as •supposed to c\ist, T;phoii^\a» 
also supposed to be placed in opposition to liiin. O^ms, oi 
Jupiter, was considcieH us the puier part of the air; and Typhoii 
consequently repicsented the iinpuic part of jl. Wc ^hall find 
leason to think, that in this sense Typhoii was so f.it iioin being 
of a iratuiG adveise to all humidity, that on the contraiy he was 
often considered as the humid principle. Our modem choiii'sts 
leach us, that when oxygen-gas is nieUby hydiogen-gas, the foioier 
ceases to wtar its aeiitoim existence, and united with the latter is 
converted into water. 

There can be no question that Typhbn was the symbol of the 
sea. This Plutaich biinself admits, but he gives a ciiiious reason 
for it, by telling us that according to the Egyptians the sea was 
made by fiie. It is evident that Plutarch here confounded the 
doctrine of the Vulcanists with the allegoiy cuuceiinng Typhon. 
This deity might 4ii cue sense be the symbol of fire and andity; 
and in another the type of humidity, He*wi^ the symbe?] ot 
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aridity^ when^ as the evil. principle, he desolated the plains, nnd 
dried up the fountains; *he was the type of humidity, when, under 
the form of a gas, (which is destructivje of* life,) he mtjt with 
another species of gas, (which is necessary to life, and which was 
represented by Jupiter, or Osiris,) and converted it into water. 
Typhon wai* the symbol of the sea, says Plutarch, and Osiris was 
the symbol of the Nile. This is true^ but the symbol of the sea 
cannot in this casCf represent drought and aridity, or be of a fiery 
nature that is adverse to every thing humid. That Typhon, in 
opposition to Osiris and Orus, often signified the humid principle, 
may be inferred from various circumstances. When Typhon fled 
from the presence of Or, or Orus, which word is the same with 
the Hebrew ignis, lax, sol, he took, says the fable, the form 
of a crocodile. Now the crocodile was the symbol of water rather 
than of fire.' Again, Typhon took the form of the hippopotamus, 
which is surely likewise a symbol of w^ater : and it may be fairly 
asked, if l?y both these types it was not understood, tliat he repre- 
sented the Nile under one sense, while Osiris represented it under 
another? The question will be solved at once, if ft iJT admitted, 
that Osiris and Typhon represented the two elements which form 
water. A liaditionary fable, mentioned in Athenaeiis, says, that 
Hercules, (the type of the sun, ^d of universal fire, or heat,) was 
killed as he was gohig into Lybia by Typhon. This deity then wa:' 
not understood in this fable to signify the igneous, but the humid 
principle. In fact humid exhalations were familiarly called the 
exhalations of Typhon (Tof^vof Jx7rvda$), According to another 
fable, the lake Serbonis was called ibe sepulcbre of Typhon ; 
because \i\hen this god was struck by Jupiter with thunder, he 
threw himself into that lak^, and it was miraculously preserved 
from being dried'up, from his remaining in it. Here again Typhon 
flearly represents the humid principle, llie story which 1 have 
just mentioned is related, '‘if 1 recollect rightly, by the scholiast of 
Apollonius Rhodiys ; but Diodorus Sicuhig; will furnish us with 
^another fable, which is yet more to the purpose. Isis, says the 
^listonan, inventeil a medicine, which imparts immortality to those 
who take it ; and by this she restored life to Or, after he had been 
lound ill the water overwhelmed and killed bj TiStan (or Typhon). 
^^e fable shbuld ji^ave been rather told of Osiris^ than of Or, as 
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appears from Plutarch ; but nothing can be cle|^rer than that 
Typhon is here made to represent the aqueous and hot the igneous 
principle. Whether, or not, the authors of the ^Egyptian enigma 
meant to say, that vital air exists in water, combined with a larger 
proportion of the* element of humidity, frcrni which however it is 
capable of being separated,^! must leave others to detStmine^ 

Sonje writers have endeavoured to ascertain the etymology of the 
word Typhon ; but as it would be difficult to decide positively 
on the question, I shall not enter upon it here. From the state- 
ment, however, which 1 have made, I think it^ust be obvious, 
that Typhon did not solely represent aridity, but that he was always 
supposed to exist in opposition to Osiris, whatever form tMtt deity 
was feigned to assume. 

It has been objected to me, that the Greeks and Egyptians were 
unacquainted with the simple process of distillation, and that con* 
sequent ly it is vain to fancy that the latter could have bad any 
notion of the existence of those gases, which are the basis of the 
element oL^ter. This objection appears to me to be founded in 
.nistake. The process of distillation seems to have been known 
from the earliest times. In the book of Job, the most ancient 
^>ook <»xistiiig, the following passage occurs: Ipr D'O 

'5B3 JTIJ' 'a) “ He breaketh snftll the drops of water; they Sstil 
*'ain according to the vapours thereof,*^ I count not less than six 
different words in Hebrew which signify to distil; and if the 
mechanical process of distillation had been unknown, it seems 
difficult to account for this. In Egyptian the words TG A.TG A. 
and SCGA-XUI^ signify to distil; and in Greek there are 
several words M'hich bear the same meaning. But it is said, there 
is no account of the process of distillation given in any* Greek 
writer — there is no word for spirituous liquors — ^none for steam — 
none for the still — none for the alemi)ic. I confess I do not 
recollect any account of the process of distillation in any Greek 
writer ; but neither do I remember any account*of the process of 
fermentation. Of spirituous liquors they possit^Jy knew nothing ; 
but they were sufficiently in the habit of using fermented liquors ; 
mAbruton was jhe name which they gave to beer, , which was 
called by the Egyptians. The use of, seems to.haVe 
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cgu^ted from.l^ie'^rliest times in the East; and it in not to h*r 
jEbrgoiten, we still employ tlie Arabic word alcohol to denote 
tiie spirit of wine. The Orientalists wore perhaps better acquainted 
with t&^e process of distillation than the Greeks; but the Greeks had 
names for steam, and dor a still — and (rfpayyfm. Again, 
the word diembic is easily to be traced to the Greek. We have 
taken it immediately from the Arabic, and it is evident that the 
woid is embic, or ambic, preceded by the definite article al. 
It is therefore taken from the Greek ajLtjSif, which lles^cliius 
eaplaius as signi^ing a kettle, or boilei The moderns 

were not the first; who were acquainted with the powders of steam. 
This Miowledge was not wanting to men in the sixth century, when 
the arts and sciences had fallen into decay (see the History of the 
Decline and Tall of the Roman Empire, Chap. 40.) ; and 1 thence 
argue d fortiori, that it could scarcely have been wanting to them 
in the more brilliant periods of their glory, w'hen they raised the 
obelisks aftd pyramids of Egypt, and the towers, and the temples, 
and tlie palaces of Bab} Ion. 


or THE ELEMENT OF AIK. 

( 

Yairo, the most learned of the Romans, in copying his Gieek 
masters has told us : mundus dividitur in dtias paries, ealum ct 
terram: et caelum biforiam, in cethera et acta. By this last 
division Varro meant the upper and lower strata of air, while a 
more subtle distinction w'us probably made by the philosophers of 
Egypt and the East. Tlte mythology of Orpheus was derived from 
that of the Egyptians, and he represents Jupiter, under one point 
i>f view as symbolising the air ov iv ng ovopuiasis, xod ^iu), 
Empedocles, whose philosophy is also to be traced through Pytha- 
goras to Egypt, thus expresses himself ; 

Tisraspa rmv ^gwroy Icxous, 

jfpbg aiOip, re ^tpia fiiog, AlieovAg, 

f V ioMgvotg riyyu xpouvo/xa jSpoVoiov. 

E^r what are the four primary radicals of all things — 
Jupiter, asther — ^Juno, life-beaiiug — then Pluto— ^and Nestis 
Inpistens the mortal fountain with tears.” 'Bius JG^peducles 
distingaishes betvjjFeirfour different kinds of air, or^of gas.. Jupi- 
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r V, or air highly rarefied, aiid aboundinl^ in caloric, which Plutarch 
cixlU fervour Juno, or vital air-^Pluto, or air ^deprived of 

Its vivifying part-^and Neatis, tjie humid principle. Archelau^, 
who by the way taught that sound was propagated by vibrations of 
I he aerial fluid, endeavoured to express his ^doctrine more shortly, 
by sa}ing> fire and water are nothing else than air in extremes 
of raiefaction and density.”! 

Osiris in one of bis symbolical characters represented the air ; 
and Osiris, according to the mydiologists, avas of both sexes. 
Athenagoras, who lived in tlie second century, says lliat the mytho- 
Ingists call the Iw'ofold air masculine and feminine Jupiter (dip» 
upvTi sLp(revoiti}<nv riv diot Xeyovcrtv). It is quite evident frqp this, 
that the Egyptians were aware that common air is not a primaiy 
and simple element. But we have seen, that Jupiter, or Osiiis, 
represented pure air, and the element abounding in caloric — that 
Juno, or Isis, typified vital air— and Pluto, or Typhon, air 
deprived of its vivifying part. In fact the fi^yptians seem to have 
combined the three deities together as representing the air : Pstm 
jrater soror, Typho autem maritus. (Jul. Firmicus.) Thus 

Typhon was the husband of Isis — he represents the azotic^ as she 
represents the zotic portion fif the air ; and Osiris is flic type of 
caloric, to the developcment of jvliich Typhon is always opposed, 

Isis is always friendly. 

The Qreehs seem to have obtained some notions concerning 
vital air from the Egyptians ^ but as they were not so versant in the 
practice of chemistry as their masters, they appear not to have very 
well understood what was meant by life-hrutgiug Juno, They 
were aware, however, that there is a portion of atmospheric air 
which is necessary to animal life, anji to the developement of the 
igneous principle. We have seen in a foriqer part of this essay 
that Erasiatratus, after his establishment in F^ypt, .taught, that a 
portion of the air inhaled into the lungs was separated from the 
rest, and that the piqrtion so separated was cglled by fasoi arvri/jtMs 
(coTiKov, vital spirit, or vital air. Some passages in Hippocrates 
seem to indicate, that he had at least heanl of a similar doctrine. 

The bodies of men,*’ says bp, are nourished by tlu€e things, 
meat, dri^, arnhspirits” (iryfUfMem). fnliis book de natura hominis, 
he observes, that " soesn diseases are geneiutei^ by par diet, and 
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others by the sjMntj by inhaling which we live i" (al nuvit ylmvrat, 
u\ /iW airo otVimo roi mt^v/huroc, tS ekaydixivoi l^&/i,sv.) 1 1 

2 b well known to modern physicians, ihnt wh^n the air whuh we 
breathe is too math chaiged with oxygen-gas, it is e\ttemely noxions 
to persons suffering fjpm phihisis ; and again when the just pi a* 
portion of ethis gas is waiitingj^ the air is necessarily unwholesome. 
That Hippocrates meant by pneuma, what w^e call vital air, appeals 
from a passage in his treatise de jiatibus. This physician was 
utterly uitacquainted with the Pythagorean system of astronomy, 
and he fancied that the celestial bodies were all igneous. In the 
Avay of his owm profession, however, he had informed himself a little 
better concerning vital air ; for after observing that the heavenly 
bodies are preserved in their course by spirit, he adds, for spirit 
IS the food of fire, and fire deprived of spirit cannot Jive (tw yup 
TTVpt TO irvdifjLa rpo^ij, tov Ss vviup^oiTog to vvp (TTEpvjiev ovk dv Ivvouto 
Now it is to be observed, that the word mtsvfjLu is not to 
be translated air in any of these examples, for Hippocrates alwa}s, 
as far as I know, uses the word when he meai^o speak of 
common atmospheric air. No one has now to learn that vital air 
IS as necessary tci the existence of fire, as to the existence of 
animals; knd that air deprived of o\ygen-gas will as certainly 
extfiiguish fire as it w ill extinguish life. 

The ancient physicians seem to have held, that what they called 
TO vveufMt rj/u^ixov is obtained from the air inhaled into the lungs. 
Hippocrates teaches a whimsical doctrine on this subject ; The 
left ventiicic of the heart,” says he, ‘Ms the principal seat of human 
sentiment. Thence the whole sensible part of the frame is 
governed.” He then adds, that this sensorium “ is not nourished 
by food received into the belly, but by a pure, aeriform, luniinous 
substance, which arises by secretion from the blood.” {flippoc* 
^de cordc.) The Latins seem sometimes to have understood the 
word anima for the pure part of the air, which is separated in the 
lungs from the impure part. Anima e9t dir conceptus in ore, 
(lefervefactus in pulmone, tepef actus in cordc, diffusus in corpore. 

(V arro.) This doctrine is not very accurate, but it indicates that 
some t«'adition concerning the operation of the lungs in separating 
, ibQ zotic from the azotic air had come down to the time of Varro. 
The following p{rtf^a|es occur in the sacred scriptures. “ But 
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Hesh with the life thereof, which b the blood thereof, shall 
>e not jept. (Gen. ix. 6.) Only be sure, lliat thou eat not the 
blood : for the bIuod*is the life ; and thou mayest not eat the flesh 
with the life*” The \Vord tMDJ, uhich is rendered life in the 
English version, m its original significatioi]^ means, breath. In 
various {las^ages it may be translated life, soul, i^c. ; Ij^t in the 
instances before us, it deafly means that part of the air which, 
after being inhaled into the lungs, is separated from that which is 
emitted by the act of respiration. Now the part of the air which 
is retained in the lungs instantly mixes with the blood, changes its 
colour, and is carried by it through the arteties to all the different 
parts of the body. It is however thus in great measure absorbed 
before the blood is brought back again by the veins. This part of 
the air, which is called oxygen-gas, and which 1 would rather 
denominate zotic gas, as denoting its most important function, is 
necessary to animal life. It appears from some remarks made by 
Calmet, that the Tsabeans were accustomed occasionally to eat 
nesh with the blood ; and 1 think it not unlikely, that this practice 
might have li3Q its origin in some notion, that the warm blood, full 
of zotic gas, might be friendly to life ; and as the custom was not 
only superstitious, but was probably often cruelly practised to the 
suffering of living animals, it was forbidden to the Hebrews. Aut 
it is a mistake to suppose, that the sacred writer meant to say, either 
that life is the blood, or that blood is the living principle in animals. 
The word as we have already seen, signifies breath. Life 
ceases with respiration — aud why/ because the blood is only pre- 
served from dissolution and corruption by receiving through the 
lungs that portion of the air respired, by which its oxygenation is 
continually renewed. He then, who J^new this, might figuratively 
call the blood the breath, or the life ; without literally meaning 
that blood is either breath or life* Animal life, I am apt to tliink^ 
results from secretion. The zotic gas *is separated in the lungs ^ 
from the azotic. Thi% zotic gas combines with ^he blood, which 
it oxygenates ; from the blood the animal spirits are secreted, and 
these act as stimuli upon the brain and nerves. Thus then the 
vital principle is continually renewed by inhalation, and continunUy 
exhausted by actisn on the organs* But nature, acting by the 
impulse of die divine Creator, has contrived many alembics in tlie 
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irooderful cott^tructioo of organised material beings. Some of 
thes^, it !ls will ever escape the researches of the physio- 

logist. 

Hme^ April €, 1819. W. DRUMMOND. 

Erraivm No. 36. ^For “ that is by vau conjflnctive/' read “ thj»l 

the future preceded the vau coi^ersive.” 

P. 9. 1 find that 1 was mistaleen^ when 1 stated from memory in 
the 6tli No. of tlys Essayi that Her- Apollo hud mentioned any 
hieroglyphic, which indicated the needle of the compass. The 
testimony of Plutarch, however, seems sufficient for my argument; 
and should the question be farther investigated, 1 have found se\eriil 
proofs among the hieroglyphics themselves to corioborate my 
opinion. 


NOTICE OF 

‘‘ Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures.'* By T. H. Hobxf, Three 

large Voludies 8w. Ql, 


Of all the works which of late years have been presented to the 
notice of the biblical student, this is one of the most correct and use- 
ful. Itis an encyclopedia of theological knowledge. The extensive 
reading, and miscellaneous learning of the author is visible.in every 
page of this loi^ desired miscellpny. Zt is a complete abridgment 
of many extensive treatises of the most celebrated divines both 
of our own, and foreign countries; and it entitles its author to the 
gratitude and approbation of every lover of the sacred volume. 
This high praise, but it is^w^ell deserved, and we trust that every 
one, who has been gratified with a sight of Mr. Home’s book, and 
can appreciate the real service he has done to the common cause of 
rdigioD and learning, will bear witness to the truth and justice of 
our encomium. 

We regret that'* our confined limits will not permit us to give a 
copious account of the most interesting portions of these volumes. 
We will submit to out readers a very brief abstract, and select two 
Of three points as they are discussed by Mr. Home, to enable 
those who have not yOt fmrehased the woric, to judge for thein« 
ahlves that we ha^e iipokea highly of its merits. 
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For upwards of seventeen yesasi, the }>Ian of the work has been 
steadily kept jn view* The author endeavoured to embrace all 
those important subjects which he apprehended to be essential to 
the critical study of the sacred volume. The whole has neeii 
divided into three parts. — Part 1. comprises i concise view 
of the geography aor Palestine^ and of thf politi^al^ religious, 
moral, and civil state of the ^ews. In this part tlie ijature and 
classification of the sacrifice^^ the Jewish anct$, &c. are discussed; 
the whole of the information collected by Li^btfoot in bis Hora; 
Hebraicse seems to be condensed and simplified by the patient 
indiisliy and good sense of the author; and references are given 
in eveiy page for every fact, and almost for every observation. * 
Mr. Horne’s account of the punishment of crucifixion is one of 
the most interesting d^criptions we ever read. 

Part the second treats on the inteipretation of Scripture in all 
its branches: first, specifying the various subsidiaiy means for^ 
ascertaining their sense, and applying tlie sense when ascertained 
to the interpretation of the inspired volume. The utmost brevity 
consistent with perspicuity has been studied in this portion of the 
work, and therefore but few texts of Scripture, comparatively, have 
^ecn illustrated at great length. But especial care has been taken, 
by repeated .^.^^llations, that the very numerous references which 
:iie introduced, should be both pertinent and correct; so that such 
of the author’s readers as may be disposed to* try them by^ the 
rules laid down, shoujd be enabled to apply them withefacility/’ 
Preface, p, vii. 

Many of the author’s readers will be of opinion that this part 
is the most valuable of the whole work. The first cliapter of the 
second part which treats on the several senses of Scripture, the 
literal, allegorical, typical, parabolic, and spiritual sense; conclud- 
ing with some general rules for inyestigatiug these different senses ; 
and the conclusion of the next chapter, containing rules for the 
investigation of emphases, aie particularly valuable. The examiila* 
tion of the dialects, Hebraisms, Uabbiir.sins, Syriasms, and 
Chaldaisms, LaUnisms, Persisnis, snid Cdicisms, is cxtsemely 
curious and interesting, 'i'he chapter on the figurative language of 
the Scripture, in which Mr* Horne explains in the.most satisfac- 
tory manner the nature of tbe metonymtes, metaphors, allegories, ^ 
parables, pioverbs, 8ic. &c. of Scripture; and in which he gives 
instances of each, with* rules for their interpretation, ought to be 
reprinted as separate truer* The chapter on recoticiliiig ffie 
apparent rontradictions occurring in the Scriptures, wheihelr in the 
Mosaic law, in chronology, morality, history, doctiiiie, philoat^by, 
and the nature of things, could only have been writl^ by a man 
who unites enlargement of minff widi accu(ai;^ of ^research, add 
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persevering diligence. If is too common to esteem tliose autliord 
who devote their time ^nd talents to the Qpinposition of such works 
as that we are now considering, as mere compilers, entitled only 
to a secondary a^nd inferior rank among scholars and divines. ThP 
labors and genius of Mr. Horne will raise him to a higher degree 
of consideration : we^ have no doubt that his woik will supersede 
all that h^ve treated in a partial maiAier the subjects considered in 
his pages, and that the author will reip the most ample reward for 
his exertions. 

W e do not remember to have seen any account of the quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New, at all comparable to that of 
Mr. Horne ; we earnestly recommend tlie chapter in which it is 
contained to the attentive perusal of the biblical student. The 
variety of reading collected to illustrate our author’s positions is 
truly surprising. In vol. i. p. 513, in the note, the principal 
rules obtained by Surenhusius out of the Talmud and rabbinical 
writings, to explain and justify the quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament in the New, are presented for the first time in an English 
dress to the British public. This part concludes with excellent 
disquisitions on the -doctrinal interpretation of the Scriptures ; on 
the interpretation of the moral parts of Scripture ; on the inferen- 
tial and practical reading of Scripture ; on comgi^daries, with 
rules for consulting commentaries to the best advantage. An 
ptonishing numl>er of passages is illustrated and explained almost 
in every «page, * 

The third part is appropriated to the analysis of Scripture. 
It contains a history of the sacred canon of the Old and New 
r estament, together with an abstract of the evidence for the divine 
origin; credibility, and inspiration of each — especially of the New 
Testament; and also copious critical prefaces to the respective 
books, with synopses of their various contents. In drawing up these 
synopses, the utmost attention has been given in order to present, 
atone glance, a comprehensive view of the subjects contained in 
each book of Scripture. How necessary such a view is to the 
critical study of the inspired records, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
remark. In executing this part of his work, the author has endea- 
voured to steer between the extreme prolixity of some analysts of 
the Bible, and the too givat brevity of others : and he ventures to 
hope that this portion of his labors will be found particularly 
useful in studyii/g the doctrinal parts of “Scripture.” Preface, 
page viii. 

We have devoted so much of the short space permitted to the 
notice of the publications of the day, that we cannot spare more to 
this third part and to the appendix, than to obseive,that they con- 
tain .the mostample^ yet condensed, account of the sacred canon, 
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n-ilh critical prefaces to the several books of the Old and New 
Testaments under the respective heads of*title — author — date— r 
general argument — scope — synopses of its contents — and obser<p 
vatioiis on its style^ and the difficult topics occurring in each 
book. The remarks on the prophetical books ought to be attentive- 
ly studied. The appendix c^taiiis a copiouk account of several 
miscellaneous subjects which^ould net with so much propriety be 
included in the preceding chapters. They are among others the 
Jewish Calendar — list of commentators — rules for the better 
understanding of Hebraisms— critical account* of the principal 
manuscripts of the Old and Ne\v Testaments — rules for applying 
the various readings— critical notice of the principal editions of 
the Scriptures — an abstract of profane oriental history, from the 
time of Solomon to* the Babylonian captivity, &c — table of 
weights and measures, 8lc. The volume concludes with a 

bibliographical index, and a copious index of the contents of the 
M'liolc work. 

Wc have spoken in such unmeasured terrhs our real opii\ion 
of Mr. Horne’s merit, that we consider our reai|gr8 may justly claim 
some specimen of the excellencies to which we have so earnestly 
cijiected their attention. VVe will candidly tell them, that we were 
inclined to tH^cide unfavorably with respect to Mr. Horne's 
pretensions. When we first read his prospectifs, and when we 
remembered from our own experience the immense variety of 
reading required on each of the more important topics, wliidi 
Mr. Horne proposed to discuss, we thought it would prove to be 
the most anogunt and presumptuous, as w ell as superficial attempt 
to comprise in one work the several discussions in question. We 
were, and are entire strangers to the laborious author, and our 
unjust prejudice has been removed by the coiivicfiou enforced 
upon us by a perusal of the volubles. 

Thus there were several controverted points, oti any one of which 
he might have shown much reading, but w'e were agreeably sur- 
j>rised to find a sort of uniform care irv every part. The iheqry of 
the present Jfishop of Pcterboioiigh, that th^re was some common 
Greek or Hebrew document from which the Evangelists borrow'ed 
their similarity of expressio4is, and respective facts of the history 
of oiir Saviour, is clearly stated with all the arguments in its favor, 
and the contrary. Mr? Horne seems to have proceeded carefully, 
and patiently, through the chief works whicli appeared on the 
question, and sums, up the evidence, after a fair and impartial 
statement, l^om this part of the book we turned to the con- 
troverted passage gn the three witnesses in St. John’s f^rst epistle. 
The same research and accuracy were visible in his account of , the 
controversy on that passage, though we thiiik^iilcy^ notice might 
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have b^en takeh’of Mr, Nolan's learned work on the integntv of 
the Greek Vulgate. ‘’Mr. Home, however, has discussed this 
point in another part of his work. As these two subjects had 
given rise to much discussion, we thought it not improbable that 
greater care than usual might have beeii bestowed on them, and 
that our objections td the work, if were necessary, might arise 
. from the prefaces to the several book^^ of the Old and New Testa* 
ment, where, from the abundance of materials, the author’s 
vigilance might possibly relax. On comparing them with those 
of other authors, we found no reason to come to an unfavorable 
decision: Mr. Horne seems to have collected all the knowledge 
contained in the various authors he has consulted, and to have 
arranged his materials in the most pleasing, satisfactory, and in- 
structive manner. " 

The book of Job has been made a subject of most extensive 
and continued controversy. Mr. Horne is perfectly conversant 
with nearly all the more celebrated authors who have treated upon 
that ancient volume? A clear, consistent narrative is given of the 
several hypotheses which have been embraced: the reality of 
Job’s person is discussed, and proved : the age in which he lived, 
the scene of the poem, are admirably treated : and the preface 
concludes with rules for studying the book to advffifage, and an 
account of the patriarchal theology, as it maybe collected from 
the book,of Job. 

^We might adduce many additional instances of our author's 
research, ingenuity, and talent.^ He has undertaken and ac com- 
plisbed an arduous and useful work. He has so accomplished it, 
as to make it truly worthy of every encouragement and appro- 
bation from a liberal and enlightened public, which is ht gimiiug to 
resume its former interest in all subjects of a leligious nature. \Vg 
again beg to assure our readers that we have been thus liberal in 
our praises of Mr. Horne, from our own experience of the labor 
and difficulty of acquiring satisfactory infoniuitiotj on onc-lcrith of 
those interesting subjects, Mhich are elucidated and explained in 
this book. Nor shoirid wc have thought it possible that one in- 
dividual could have .succeeded to the c.xtent to uhicli this auti;or has 
rendered himself distinguished and useful. We congr^lulate both 
Mr. Horne and the public; and trust that his book has already 
received, and willcontinue to receive, the aj>probation of numerous 
readers. 

Mr. Horne remarks in his preface, that he will be happy 
to listen to the advice and corrections of the public organs of 
criticism though the modest assurances of this nature, which 
are sometimes made by authors, are generaiHy considered as 
v^dsjo whiei) meaning should be attached, we will believe 
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Mr. Horne to be superior to the common aflfectatioAi and to^^wish 
to make his work more perfect in a subsequent edition. We would 
suggest therefore that his book would be improved, if he would 
consider at some length the arguments of Mr. Faber (vide Origin^ 
of Pagan Idolatry) and others, on the Chronology of the Samaritan 
I^entateiicli. In addition to which, Mr. Home’s opinion on the 
«?nbject of a single or a doubl^dispersion of mankind, on ihe origin 
‘ A idolatry, on the history of tne Cuthim, and the shepherd kings 
of Fgypt, would be very acceptable. He has proved himself to 
be a mun of patient thought; and his decision qii tliese, and other 
points, would be received with much and deserved attention. We 
may add, that the names of several authors, Mr. Nolan and Dr. 
Lawrence, for instance, are omitted in the bibliographical index : 
the index of general matters, though very copious, would still be im- 
proved by enlargement; much might be added to the account of 
the patriarchal times, and a correct list ought by all means to be 
added of the numerous passages of Scripture quoted, illustrated, 
or explained. 
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PART •!!. 

5. Erse. 

XiiiiFrse, or Gaelic of Scotland, bears the strongest resemblance 
to the Irish, of the various Celtic dialects. Indeed many persons 
♦ onsider it as retaining more of the primitive simplicity than the 
Irish. For, according to the systems of the most ingenious gram- 
marians, the Erse has no distinct form for the present tense, but 
^ ')e future and the preterite are exhibited as the only proper parts 
if the verb ; and even these are formed, not by inflections consisting 
^f parts of pronouns combined with verbs, but by tlie pronouns 
iheinselves attached to the verbs. In expressing the present, in . 
particular, and very oftep in the other tenses, a circumlocution is 
used, similar to that in Hebrew, by the use of the participle and 
the verb of existence. 'J'hus, what in Irish is (buailim) J strike, as 
in Erse, ta me bualaah, T am striking. 

If the Scottish Celtic possessed such ancient manuscripts as enist 
n Irish, it might b^nferred, from the above mentioned particulars, . 
that it retained more, of the prif^itive 
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pure dialect pf the common mother tongue : but, as this is not the 
case, we may rather consider it as the idiom of nature resuming its 
influence^ after having been removed, for ages, by the innovations 
of art; for, until of late years, the Scotch Gaelic was written in the 
Irish orthography, and with the Irish inflections. 

^ 6. Mattr, 

From the Manx dialect of the CeKic no inference can be drawn 
of any importance to the present subject of consideration. It is 
merely an inferior dialect of Irish, with which it agrees in all its 
leading characters. 

7. ffe/c/i. 

The Welch differs more from its kindred dialects than those 
before nientioned. Having a very imperfect knowledge of this 
language, I speak with hesitation ; but it appears to me to retain 
the great principle which we have seen to prevail in the other lan- 
guages, viz. the imperative is the simple and primitive form, from 
vvlTich the other parts of the verb are easily derived : while the 
conditional and optative phrases are formed by means of auxiliary 
verbs and conditional particles. 

We see, therefore, that both the Hebrew, md its kindred 
tongue, the Celjic, with thpir respective branches, agree in support 
of the proposed theory. 

^ Scythian — G oth tc. 

Of the primitive Scythian olir knowledge is very inconsiderable: 
but if we may judge from some of the best preserved dialects that 
have descended from it, we shall find the same principles prevail in 
them which we have already considered. 

8. German, 

The German language hears very strong marks of its antiquity 
and purity, not only in the structure of its simple words, but in 
deriving, and compoundiilg, almost all its terms within itself. 

- And nothing can he simpler than the German regular verb. It 
has only the*tw’o moods of nature, the imperative and indicative ; of 
which, as in other languages, the imperative is the primitive and 
simple form; and two tenses, which grammarians call the pre- 
sent and the nreferite. ilut, as we observed before, the present, 
in all probBfelity, was originally a future, or had a reference to 
future lime; and this appears almost certain from the impel alive 
mood and the present indicative being, regularly, the same; as, 
lobe, praise; I praise ; w'hence is fernied the preterite*, 

(ohfte, 1 prgised. The verbal noon, or infinitive mood, is 
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formed by adding 11 to the imperative; as Itlben» to praise: and the 
same infinitive^ with a preposition^ supplie*s the place of a separate 
participle ; as, Ittl laben, praising. 

I believe that similar observations may be ms^e on the Danish 
and Swedish dialers of this ancient language. And, as the Saxon 
English was form^ from tl^ German, what has been said of the 
latter tongue will apply to life principles on which the jSnglish lan- 
guage is inflected ; although we have still fewer inflections than the 
German. 


9. Greek. 

We come, lastly, to make a few observations on the use of moods 
in Greek, and the other languages that once prevailed, or do still 
exist, in the south and south-west of Europe. 

it seems to be generally allowed that the Greek language is 
principally derived from the Hebrew, and Scythian or Gothic 
tongues. In its primitive structure, therefore, there is reason to 
believe that its inflections were as few and simple as those of its 
venerable originals. But of the Greek in this form, if there ever 
were atiy w^ritteii documents, none remain at present : and w'e 
must found our observations upon its moods, on their use by the 
classic authors of Greece. 


Inyierative. 

In Greek, then, as in the before-mentioned languages, it appejaiai-i 
that the imperative, and that, in general, a monosyllable, was the 
original form of the verb. Either from the involuntary sound, 
that expressed tlic feeling of nature, or the imitative one, that 
represented an external object, the root of the verb was formed. 
As, from the sound of a stroke falling on some solid substance, we 
jnay conceive tlie monosyllable tutt, or tottt to have originated, 
intimating a desire ihal another person should give a stroke. 

Indicative. 

• • 

The direct respondent to this wdll be tutitco, that is runr lyw, 

J strike, or will strike, identifying, as was before x)bserved, the 
speaker with the action desired to be performed. 

Whenever this answer could be given with a logical, or even a 
moral certainty, the ifidicative mood was used*. And the same 
mood v/as employed, when no direct application was made, or 
immediately understood ; but, in this case, conditional or sut^unr- 
tive particles were prefixed to the indicative, as they are to the 
subjunctive and o||tative moods ; as, Kotyw iv <re el p^r) fjSgiv 

(re ovov ovra. A^sop. Even I would have foareji^yoUf undoubtmly, 
if I had not known that you were an ass. ^iyer* otl xev ttwc 
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flwp^foftev vlotg ‘A^^aimv. Horn. Come let us try if hy any means we 
khall arm the sons of 'the Grecians. In such phrases as this, 
grammarians commonly say that the indicative form is, according 
to the Ionic dial^t, used for the subjunctive form. But I con- 
ceive, that it is not necessary to have recourse to this mode of 
resolving them'. El Trspl xamv tivq ; itqaypLtS^o^ wpour/Sero Aeyeiv. 
Demosth. •• If it was proposed to about any new business — 
(which it is not.) 

Subjunctive. 

But if the matter were vague and uncertain, not only depending 
upon unforeseen or unknown circumstances, but upon theiV 
unknown consequences also, then the Greeks used the subjunctive 
mood. Thus Gamaliel observes on PeteWs speech, 'Eav ^ ej 
0tv9^c!)TC0V T) /SouXij fityrij, ^ to spyov toOto, xaTaXu9ij(r6T«r si ge sx Hsou 
IcttIv, ou hvvct<r$s xoLrot\uaou auTO. Acts v. 38. 1/ this counsel or 

this work be of men (which is barely possible) it wilt he brought 
to nought : hut, on the other hand, if it is of God (of which there 
is a moral certainty) you cannot destroy it. 

Hence; a purpose, or design, of doing any thing, where the 
exertion and the event were equally uncertain, \vas expressed by 
the subjunctive mood; as, aTreVrsiAav iW epcoTrlercoor/r'auTo'v. Jolin 
1. J9. They sent^ersons, in order that they might ask him. 

* Optatiie. 

Tint the speaker might desire to give something more than a 
vague declaration of the possibility of the event ; he might intimate 
that it w^as probable^ or that he was already inclined^ or might be 
imluced, or enabled to do what was required. All this is con- 
cisely and delicately implied, in what is called the Greek optative 
mood,* • 

In no other language, of which 1 have any knowledge, arc 
these shades of conditional certainty ^ uncertainty y and probability ^ 
so cleyrly expressed as they are in (jreek, by means of the indica- 
tive, subjunctive, and optative moods. For example, when Homer 
speaks of the taking of Troy as morally certain, had it not been 
preserved by a divine inteq^osition, he says, 

*'Eviat xsv Tpolfjv eXov oh; 

El fjir/ 'AvQ>^m lygjujjrov hl^Tropyoo 

*!E(rrvi. 


Thepeniliar terminations ot i be optative mood are and the 
former derived, ptrt aps, tfom ofos. p?oper, or or from o?|Lc&f, 

a wayt as if m the do'wg i and the latter is a regular infection of the 

verb sw, or ufAi. SIJ,oth these terminations clearly indicate the original use of 
the optative; as expressing what will naturally follow from certain premises. 
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The Grecians then would (certainly) have taken Troy, had not 
Phafjus Apollo stood, 8^c. 

How different is Ihe manner of Demosthene| addressing the 
irresolute and wavering Athenians : *Eav iXXa vov y hi 
(TTpuTeusaSoti, ha)$ £ civdgss ^AStivaloi, riXuov rixoii juteyoiftT)}- 

troLKT^s uyxUv. If you would be willing (which is very^oubtful), 
O Athenians, even yet to exen yourselves in military service, proba- 
bly you would obtain some great advantage. I'hus to express 
what is imturally to be expected, in consequence of a preceding 
cause, Lucian makes Proteus say to Menelbus, Ovk oJBa nvi 
uv aWco •7ri(rT5U(relag, TOig xeavToo o^flaX/toT; onrurreov. I do not 
know what other person you would be induced to believe, when you 
distrust your own eyes^ 

Perhaps there is no better example, in classic Greek, of tlie 
optative expressing the natural consequence, than that in whic h 
Nestor exposes to Agamemnon and Achilles the gratification 
which a knowledge of their contest would afford to thejr enemies. 

‘7/ xei/ flpiupog, Ugidpoio rs vcuh$, 

"'AWoi re Tg^es p^iyu xsv xsp^oLgolotro 6op,cp, 

FA (T^uiiv rdSs Trotvra wu9oIolto iLupmpsvoiiv* 

Surely, Priam and his sons would be made to exult, and the 
other Trojans would rejoice, with heartfelt satisfaction, if they 
were made to learn your contest, • 

In this signification it is, sometimes, not very easy to disting(i],<jl 3 „i 
between the use of the optative afld subjunctive. The shades of ' 
possibility and probability are, frequently, so similar, or so blended 
together, that the moods which express them may be used, in such 
circumstances, almost indifferently. Thus Aristophanes makes 
Plutus say, 

‘O 8’ ga* Itto/vjtsv TUipXov, 

Jva /x^ ^layjyvcttO’xoijxi towtcov jXijSeva, 

He made me blind, that I might not be able to distinguish 
any of them. This, liow'ever, does not occur very frequently ; aud 
it should be avoided, as much as possible, in composition. 

Such appears to have been the original use, and'distinctioii of 
the imperative, indicative, subjunctive, and optative moods, in 
Greek. But there is a secondary use of the optative, from wiiicli 
it has derived its peculiar uame. We nature^ expect to obtain 
what we desire ; and hence again what we generally expect, 
we desire. Thus, this form of the verb came to express not 
only what a person might be induced to do, but what he would 
wish to do, or to%e done for him. Thus Aristotle says, jErij ri 
pMlsg XajSgTv la-TQpiug o^tv. I would wish the fbbulous to assume 
the appearance of history^ (which is usually ibe case, w he ii the 
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>i ' i ^ ' 

COiDposition is good). But this conviction of probability is 
applied, ^Jsp, to things In which no experience justifies expectation. 
As when the Cvclops, in Theocritus, addresses his sea n^mph, 
ill fancy Y ' 

^E^syiois, JT’fljXareia, xai s^evioltra 
J^flfTvep hyco vuv cSSe oTxaS’ aTrevflsiV, 

I wish, O Galatea, that thou z&Quldst emerge from the sea, and hav* 
iiig emerged, /. touh that thou wouldst Jorget ( as I note sitting 
here do ) to return iiome. 

It may not be improper, here, to observe the extreme precision 
of the Greek language, in expressing an ineffectual regret for the 
past. The idea of a wish always implies something future : but 
wc may very w'ell conceive how a thing to have been, 
although \ve have no idea of changing it, or know that it is impos- 
sible to do so. This is expressed in Greek, by a past tense of the 
verb o^bIko), to owe, very often joined with the particle elra, or 
lather sirs, as it were, then, or in consequence of certam cirenm- 
stances expressed,, or understood, such a thing ought to have been 
in this or that manner. Thus, when Achilles complains of his 
short life, but expresses his opinion that its brevity should have 
beeu compensated by its glory, he says, • 

Tijx^v nt\p jtjioi o^eXXfiv ’OXyjXTrioj iyyoaXtj^ou, 

At least^ Jupiter was hound injustice to afford me glory. Anil, 

* '“liTiieii Thetis consoles Achilles fpr his misfortune, in being injureil 
by Agamemnon, she does not express the sentiment as arising 
merely from her own wish, but from his merit, on the very same 
principle of his short life, which Achilles had mentioned before. 

AW irap» vijuaiv a^dytpVTog xdi 

Itts* vtJ roi ou<rci )x[vvvix •jtbq, out* pi^dhct 8>ji/. 

Since your life is so short and fleeting, therefore (not utinani 
sederes, but) you ought, injustice, to enjoy it uninjured. In the 
same mianner we are to translate similar expressions ; as, 
ch;(r9eti, you ought to have perished; not, I wish that you had 
erisked. 

But the Greek languagh is admirable for the flexibility of idea 
with which the moods seemingly most opposite arc made to meet, 
and mingle their sepH^le meanings. Although, in their original 
use, the imperative, rad optative arc entirely different, yet they are 
broliglit, by a gradual transition, to express the same thing, wiili a 
Hliade of difference in the manner only of doing it. 

» We have already observed that what is probatfle is desirable, or 
^ v;:)at is desirable *^J>pegrs probable; and we may proceed, in the 
^ manner, to' add, that the expression of this desire and proba- 
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is the gentlest, and, therefore, the most interesting form of 
t!ie imperative, lii addition to the' examples of this zdsh and 
uyjueat above quoted^ from Theocritus, we may take the following 
expression fioiii the speech of Chryses, when he entreats Aga- 
rneinnoii and the other Grecians to release bis daughter. 

noCilu Is Jfei XucraiT^ tu 8* uirAvoi Ss^e&is, 

Jn w'liicii expression we may^ perceive a very delicate SRstinction 
Petween the humble optative Xv(r«ire, I wis/t or t/iat you 
zvould release my dear daughter to /we, and the simple imperative 
that usually accompanies a gift, Ssp^eerffs, accept tiie ransom^ 

Indeed the Greek language exceeds, 1 believe, all others, in the 
various shades of eiUrea,ty, or command. While the optative sim- 
ply implies a wish, the subjunctive is used to express earnest 
supplication, or stern* command, accordingly as the context sug- 
qjests the word that is to be supplied. Thus, in requesting, we 
may supply ixsreuo), or Isoiuou. As, when Charon addresses Mer- 
cury, ill Lucian,^/! ^(krurov *Eppi!idm, x«TaX/7rr)j ps. My dear* 
est Mcrcuiy, I beg that you may not leave me. y 

lUit, with a different word understood, such as opx, /Sxl/rs, or 
f'xoTTsi, the subjunctive becomes a stern imperative. This, how- 
ever, occurs, almost exclusively, in prohibitory commands ; thus 
Agamemnon threatens Chryses, 

Mill <r6, yeooVf xo/Xijcriy syw n:xpx v»)y(ri xt^lco. 

Old maitp see that I may not jiadyou at our hollow ships^ 

Infinithe. 

This strong imperative is frequently expressed by the infinitive, 
t ither with or without a prohibition ; as, ftijr* hxrpi^siv rbv ept^bv 
XokGv. Do not restrain my indignation, Avnhg vpwTOKri 
$xi. See that you yourself fight among the foremost. 

Except this elliptical use there is little or nothing regarding 
the infinitive mood, or verbal noun, that is not common to the 
languages which we have already considered. 

It is more frcqueutly used, indeed, as the name of an action, or 
state of being, than the same mood in some other languages, but it 
is precisely in the same manner ; as, lx too opuv ylyvsrxi rd 
To love proceeds from to see, (Love arises from seeing.) 

Participles, , 

Neither does any thing occur, worth mentioning, in the use of 
participles, in Greek, except that the relative pronoun is still used, 
in its primitive form, with this inflection of ttie indicative mood, 
while it is used, in the more modern form, with the other moods ; 
thus we say, 8; toho strikes,^ 6 tmrcoVj ^h^is striking, • 


' See Class, Jottrn. No. iv. 904. No. xi. 17. 
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S’ * : Tenses, 

But, with regard to the moods of time the Greek language ha.*^ 
a greater number of formal divisions than any, other that we know. 
These are partk:ularly in the indicative mood ; for which w e may 
easily account. For it is much easier to specify the time at whicli 
an event actu'ally occursj than that at which it^^^/// occur. Hence 
the conditional, and probable moods,iof past, and future time, cai^ 
hardly be said to be more numerous in Greek tlian in Latin. IV 
although gramtnariaiis exhibit regular forms of the optative and 
subjunctive, in the preterperfect tense, yet these forms are very 
seldom used ; and as few verbs have more than one form for the 
aorist, there remains only the conditional future-perfect expressed 
by the subjunctive and optative of the aorist, in the same manner 
as by the corresponding tenses of the subjunctive mood, in Latin.' 

The Greeks, also, express the future-perfect, when speaking 
without any implied condition, in a more neat and concise maimer 
than it can be expressed in l^tin. This is done, cither by prefix- 
ing the temporal augment to the form of the first future middle 
(which has been, very improperly, called the paulo-post^future ; for 
it implies no idea as to the event occurring sooner than if it were 
expressed by any other future) ; as, rsidylferat, he shail be buried ; 
Or the future-perfect may be expressed by a circumlocution, with 
the verb of existtnee ; as, eo-ojUrai I shall have written. 

Thus Al^nerva says to Achilles, 
tskA, yap e^specoy to Se xai TSTeXscrjji.eyov etTron. 

Thus I declare, and thus it will be accomplished. 

It may not be improper here to observe that a very remarkable 
example of the primitive use of moods and tenses may be found in 
this verb, as used by Homer, on different occasions. We have 
already observed that, when a thing was of such a nature as to be 
true, at all times, it is a matter of comparative indifference, whether 
it be expressed in the past, or future tense. And the indicative, 
infinitive, and participle, being equivalent in unconditional signifi- 
cation, we find them all used, as it were promiscuously, in this 
manner. 

In the example last quoted wc have the future indicative serTa* 
joined with the past participle TSTeXsa-pevov, to express the future- 


* A custom or habit of doing a thing is expressed by the indicative of the 
aorist; as, “ffow mtifius i^evsxQh •sa vfajfJi.aTu 7raVT», trxtiTTToil, 

£ongiruis. A sublime expression, seasonubly introduced, strikes with the irresist- 
tble force lightning. Yet the same meaning is ypnietimes conveyed 
by the use of other t^^nses ; as, Aftvv l| wOfiya vopnoc ht ^oos, Homer. A hon 
will break (breaks) tAe neck of a heifer or an ox. 
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perfect But, a few verses before, we read, to the same purpose 
the words of Achilie!) to Minerva, 

A\>^ SK Tof fpiiOf TO Se na) rersKeerSett oIjd. ^ 

But I dechre to yoity and I think that this will be accomplished. 

That, ill both tliS^e instances, we are to mgard the fact, more 
^than the time, will appear from Homer^s use of the s*nic verb, 
*^>\htii Venus sa\s lo Jiiiio, 

Auliu 0 Ti fpoveeis, rsKscron [jls Boijuos avcoypy, 

Ei 66votfjt,ai TeXs<rott ys, xod st TSTe\ecrfic.ep9y eo’Ti. 

Declare i/our desi^rtyfor lam inclined to perform it, if lam ahhy 
and if it n of such a nature that it may be accomplished^ 

In the ^nInc manner which we have observed of the fuliire- 
peiftcl, the completion of an action is enjoined, most expressively, 
by the imperative, in past tenses ; as, iroiVov, have done, yivou, 
become. This, generally, occurs in the form of the aonst ; but, 
sometimes, in that of the perfect; as, *0 jitev outojI^tov 

UvqifKsys^oyroL l|x/3e/3Xij(rda), 6 6* UpoiroXog u?ro rvig Xipotlpag dta<r7rot<r~ 
ijucian. Let this robber he cast into Pyiipltlegelkon, and 
this sarritegious person be rent asunder by the Chimara. 

Much iiioie might be said on this subject, particularly on the 
remaikable similarity in the use of the Greek fnoods with cone- 
spoiidiiig phrases in Uiighsh.* But as our business, at present, is 
witli single zeords, rather than phrases consisting of tw’o or nior^ 
woids, i shall make no further observations upon it. 

It will appear, how'ever, that, by taking the monosyllabic impe- 
rative active as the root, the whole sjstem of the Greek verb may 
be loimed, by a very simple process; thus, raw- Tvmto, Tmtrw or 
Tu^i/cL, &.C. But this must be so manifest to every reader that F 
think It not necessaiy to specify the whole conjugation. 

The Romaic, or Modern Cm reek, 

Affords very little subject for refiection^ that would cast any 
light upon the business of this essay. Although this language is 
radically the same with the ancient Greek, and compositions in it 
arc easily intelligible to a classical sclM)lar, >et it deviates much 
from the sti ucture of the ancient language ; resembling more, in 
its inflections and phrSiseology, some modern languages. 


' I conceive this to be a more simple way of accounting for this remark- 
able variety of cxmes«ion than saying that owe tense ts wed for unolhet 
Darning solution if of the latter kind, guidetn valeo id ^cere, et si ui m 
jmficiendum est. Ubi hoc partieipium vim hubet.tpartkipii llumauuiCiiu 
mturi pasbivi. 
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But, while U»e Koniaic^has, no middle voice^ no dual number^ 
and tio api^ists, its moods .arp nominally the same with those of the 
ancient Qireek*;, .And, in the jnost regnlar ;md usual verbs, the 
same observation will hold good, as to the . imperative being the 
simplest form ; thus, say^ or speaky tha, 1 have said; eKu, 
comcy Jxfla, I have come. ^ 

^ 10. Latin. 

. As the Latin language. proceeded from the same origin w ith the 
Greek, and bears a very close affinity to its sister tongue, the same 
obseivations m\\ apply, in a great measure, to Latin, that iiave been 
made on the Greek moods. 

But as the Latins had no distinct form for the optative mood, 
and used fewer participles than the Greeks*,* it became necessary 
for them to supply this deficiency by using the same form of the 
verb for several different purposes. Hence tlie Latin subjunctive 
mood not only nearly corresponds, in its use, to the same mood in 
Greek, but it is employed also to express the Greek optative, and 
past* participles, active and neuter. Now% as we considered the 
participle to be only another form of the indicative mood, wc 
see how the Latin subjunctive so often requires to be translated 
into other languages in the indicative. No other part of Latin 
grammar perplex^ learners more than this. And even writers on 
this subject, not sufficiently attentive to these principles, represent 
the indicative and subjunctive, in Latin, as equivalent to each other, 
many expressions ; saying, iKit they may be used indifferently : 
while others have invented the name of false subjunctive to 
denominate a particular use of this mood. If, indeed, w'e arc 
limited to the uames invented by writers, when the science of 
grammar was less philosophically considered, and obliged to include 
no ideas under them but those to which they were originally applied, 
it would be necessary to have false indicativesy and infiniiiveSy as 
well as subjunctives. Thus, in the following phrases, in w'hich the 
Greek idiom appears, the indicative might be said to be used for 
the subjunctive. Anceps certanien erat {would have beeUy av ^v) 
ni equites supervenissent. Livy. Nec veni {would 1 have come, 
£v ^\6ov) nisi fata locum, s^demque dedissent. Virgil. But, paying 
no regard to arbitraiy names, we may ascertain the primary, and 
general use of tbeesubjunctive mood, from the principles already 
laid dow'D. This may be reduced to the three following categories, 
1. potion, Q. Agent, 3. Time ; that is, when the action is condi- 
ti6|ial, or uncertain — or when the agenty or time is indefinite, the 
I^^iins use the subjtmctive mood. Examples of /lacb kind are the 
^following : , , , > 

] . Action conditional, as, depending on possibility, expediency, 
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or inclination. Quis rem tarn vetrrcni pro cerlo affirmet? Liv7, 
Metliocribiis ct queis igtioscas vitiis teneor/ Hor. Denique^ her- 
cle, aiifugerim/ potiiLS quam redeatn^ ai eo mihi redeundum seiam. 
Ter. Quid facias talem sortitos^ Poniice, servum^f Juv. 

C. Agent indefinite, or not limited to any certain individual. 
Ncquc is sum qur'^isputem. Nullum est^nimal/ praeter homi- 
iieni, quod habct notitiam aliquam Dei. Parvulas respuUicae sunt 
lielbcosai, et quod vires sint exiguae, saepe insidiis circumvenire 
bofctes ten taut. In these, and similar sentences, the nature, or 
kind only of the agents is expressed. The ssj/ne mood is used, 

lien tiie phrase is turned impersonally, and the agent is put in the 
ablative; as, Erant quibus videretur. 

3 . 'rime indefinite, either as to its duration, or the parts of it at 
^\hi(-li any particular 'circumstances occurred. This includes, of 
course, a reference to the different objects of action, when spoken 
of .11 a general, or indefinite manner. Quae in hoc libro scripserim. 
Cum me rogaret ut adessem. Cic. Cum me rogabat would ex- 
press a very different idea. In Cuniano cum essem venit ad ,me 
IJortensius. Cic. 

Still it must be acknowledged that there is some variety in the 
practice of Latin writers, with regard to the subjunctive mood. 
Instances of the indicative being used, according to the Greek 
idiom, in a subjunctive meaning, (as has been already considered,) 
occur frequently in Plautus aiid Terence, who translated Greek 
into Latin ; and even Cicero, though very rarely, uses the same forni^ 
of expression : as, Priusquain de^ repiiblica dicere incipio. But 
exceptions of this kind do not invalidate the general principle on 
which the regular use of this mood is founded. 

Of the other moods, and the tenses, in Latin, nothing occurs 

orth mentioning, connected w ilh the subject of this Essay. 

1 may observe, however, that," by taking the imperative for the 
original form of the Latin verb, the business of conjugating would 
be rendered much more simple, than by the circuitous method 
which grammarians have adopted. .Thus from Vfwd/, Ijy the 
addition only of certain syllables, w'e have audio, audiebam, 
audivi, &c. 

Although the modern languages of the south-west of Europe 
afford no original authority, on this subject, yet we shall find that 
they are all construetbd upon the same principles that we have 
already considered. 

U. lipMon. . ^ 

In the Italian language, ^hich occupies the place that the Latin 
formerly held, we may expect to find the strotigest resemblance 
the common parent ^tongue. Aud it will, acco^dihgly, be found 
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that almost all the inflections of the Italian verbs may be formedi 
by adding certain terminations to the imperative mood. Thus, 
imp. ama^ indie, amo — amai — amero ; subj. cuni — amassi, &c. &c. 

19. Spamsh, 

Next to the Italian^ the Spanish may be considered as retaining 
most of ite ancient Latin form, and such it appears to have, accord- 
ing to the general principles tiiat have been laid down. Thus, 
imp. hablay speak; indie, hablo — hablaba — hablh — hablare ; 
subj. hable — hablana — habluse, &c. 

The Portuguese dialect of this language inflects its verbs on 
the same principle. Tims, imp. ama ; indie, amo — amava ; — 
amei — amarei ; siibjunct. ame — amara — amaria, &c, ♦ 

It will be seen, in all these instances, that^the inflection is miicli 
simpler than by commencing with the indicative, or the infinitive. 

IS. French. 

Allhough the French departs farthest from the Latin manner of 
terihinating its verbs, yet we find, in this, as in tlie other languages, 
that the imperative is the simplest form. Thus, imp. aime ; indie. 
oime — aimai — almerai; siibjunct. aime — aimerais, &c. 

1 have thus endeavoured to follow' the course of nature, in the 
formation of moods ; proceeding from the simplest elements of 
sound to* the compound words which represent a combination of 
ppideas. And, from the consideration of verbs, in those languages 
which are most commonly known, we see that the principles of 
nature prevail in them all. It is fair to argue, from this specimen, 
that the same order is observed in languages with w'hicli >ve are less 
acquainted. Whether any practical use may be made of Ibis theory 
1 shall not say ; but it is not unpleasant to trace the operations of 
nature, in the modes of speech, unfettered by the dogmas, and 
' limited terms of art. The mind is thus raised above mere gram- 
matical rules to the consideration of its own faculties and exertions; 
while -the contrast of sim pie i* tongues, with those of more elaborate 
structure suggests reflections upon the primitive character of one 
nation, and the refined science of another, 

fV.NEILSON. 

Be^ast College, May, 18 ly. 



ON THE ANTIQUITY OF ALCHYMY. 


HOUGH lam aichy mist, >et as a rejaxation. from severer 

studies, 1 Irive read with considerable attention the wo^ks of the 
most celei)raied writers on alchemy; and, as the result of this read- 
ing, am induced to think, that there is as much historical evidence 
for the truth of this art, as for any past tiansaction, which is believed 
on the testimony of those that record it. 1 A as much gratified, 
therefore, to find, in the preceding number of the Classical Journal, 
the arguments of those who contend that the Egyptians possessed 
this art, displayed with so much ability by Sir William Drum- 
Jiiond. 

Ceitain very respectable authorities, however, for the great anti- 
quity of this art, appear not only to have escaped the notice of 
that gentleman, but of all the modern writers with whom 1 am 
acquainted, ''rhe authorities are these : Manetlio, in the 4lh book, 
p. GG of his astrological poem, entitled Apotelesmatica, has the 
following lines : 

Kat fiouvii Kvdspsix (rvv^ xxKio ^aeSovti 
PsKTvipag y(jpu(rohOy xon Ivhymvg eXefcjgvTog 
Epyoirovovg ^ 

i. e. Venus alone, in conjunction with the beautiful Phaethon (the 
suti), indicates makers of gold, and workers of Indian ivory.'** 
This Maiiclho lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to 
whom also he dedicated his work. 

In the second place, the Empress Eudocia, in her Greek Dic- 
tionary, p. lOd, published by Villoison, observes as follows, 
concerning the so much celebrated Golden Fleece : Jtovucrog o 
MiTV?,r)vctiogf uvBgeo’jrov ^v}<n yey6vyj(rdat waiSaycoyov too 4»pv^ou, ovoju,ecri 
Kpiov Koti depetg ov^ a>g Trotrjrtxcog ^eperat^ etXXa jSijSXjov 

rjv sv Sspfjt.etirt yeypufipievoy, irspie^pv mmg Sei yeveo-Jai Siot ^vp^uag ^pu- 
couv. stKOToog CUV o< TOTS Xsyei, yjpwwy moiLotfyv aUTO 8sf 8ia t)jv ef 
auTou evspyeioLV. i. e. Dionysius the Mitylenean saj^s, that a man 
whose name was Crius,' was the pedagogue of Phryxiis, and that 
the sheep-skin had a golden fleece, not conformably to poetic 
assertion, but that it \vas a book written on skins, containing the 
manner in w'hich gold ought to be made, according to the cbymic 
art. Justly therefore, (Ud those of that period denominate the 
skin golden, through the energy proceeding from it.'' This Dioiiy- 


‘ This word, as the learned reader well knows, signifies a r^^niu 




iSi^OiJj’iived somewhat prior 
tW.d^lulace, Plotinus, in hKMreatise Qo MaUer, speahs of 


. iviiiiuq, ill Vtt luaaery speaks ot 

UK' aualji^^of otlier tnetals, iato ^old, as a thing possible to be 
e ected. For he says, “ ^Analysts also sbons the existence of inat- 
ter ^ 1 , e. of tlie formless and. uhiotate subject ^ bodit «]. J u^l as 
If apot^ould be analysed into ,^Jd, but gold into uater; and 
water when corrupted, requires ata analogous process.” Kc; ^ 
»va^vffis Se- om ei q ^iwXq u; tov e Ss yfuiroj sis uh-p, hui to 

vSwp Ss ^fepoftsvav to «»«Xoyov Wbat'Plotinus here sa>.s 

perfectly conformable to tlie a.*^s<‘r(ion 
01 Albeitus Magnus, as cited by Becher in bis Phvsica Snliter- 
naea, p. 3 19. for his vvords are, “ l^on dari reni cleiiieiilatam, 
in ciyiis ultima snbstantiafioiie non reperiatur aunim.” 'jbnt all 
iiieta/s likewise may be analysed into water is the doctrine of 
of !!' says, “ that water is twofold ; one kind 

mla in And he adds, “that 

herVsmi "e denominate fusile waters, llial whioli 

hafrZsSi uf splendid and yeHow color, is 


j, M, awR« 

scrintf * f'‘o™ Chemical Greek Manu- 

“ ®*W‘otheca Gracca ofi Fabricius, Tom. 12. p 765 
^re IS an extract from a treatise of one Olympiodorus to pLsius’ 
art^f ^ among otlier things it is said, “ that the 

tians^ ZfZ 1 concealed by the Egyp- 

the it T; led in the art, alone exercised it f^ 

wars inordp f *^1*®®® '"cn accompanied him in his 

2r ht „ h>s treasury.” For the sake of the learned 

In!? ’ l>?''®yf » a«d as the extract does not appear to lie inucb 
known, I will transcribe the whole, as giv?5 bv 

^posnsr«,r,;yros/3aj!: 

eiiCy «« Epf^ov HU, Twv 

fihoiTO^, riiruv sipru^vu. Incipit : r,vsru, , rupiy iu awo 

*' r; **' apoapasm^io miilta iSj 

indigna relatu, qua! excerpere juvat. E$os yup roif «™,y ,ray- 

aXrjiTTm njv «Xiytf€<txv, xai ra Trctvra toij svdrixihu «XXrX 

gim Ttvctiv xm rep^vij# svtfuXotrofov aTroKgvTrrEtv, "ou jxovov & on rag tj^ 

(TUV, «xx« XU, UVTU TU HOIVU gf,^uTu 8 i «XXcB» T,vm pquatraiv u.srsfSpu- 

rry’ »lxT” “'"®f T «AXqyo^«mj. -Av- 

ti^k «,X«S, v,v fufxfioy ai.»0(y o««owra», qm** oTagyaioj d,u to 

rsrj«o-aXX«^ov, ku, ro. ewayfa^^wr— t« srxcop.Siu ear. 
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TO oXoy [lumipm, oXoi yap eig avra, ^HpefMvrat xcct airofi^eTrovfi, xut 
TOC [jLvpta amyiLoTot, etg aura avxrps^et, xac* ai /340\oi ai raoraurai 
aura umTTOvraL-^auTfiti cti AiyuTmcov ypa^iaj, xai Toiijo-eij xai 
XPWl^Oh re SatfJiovcdv Kott exiereig Tpo4^cov. Ssepius citatur Zosimus, 
scd et Democritus, jJgathodamuu, et Maria. Zosimi dictum ab 
aliis etiani laudatam^ eov roe trs^aru atrc&puxrwjrjg xou ttocijo^j ja 
oyo ev, ooSey rcov vpatrSoxoifieveov earm* ' % , 

Scd quae- ex ejusdeni^ rj rsAguraia avo;ff) irp&g Beo^e/Seiay aderun- 
tur^ adscribeoda sunt, quae et infra iitun. 45. repetuntur, nihilo 
magis inlegptJ^Aoy to -njj Aiytmrov fiot<nXem, co^yuvui, airo rm Suo 
TovTwv re^vfiov (Toveanjxe, ra»v re xnjpVHm xat rcov fvrtxcoy ^etp^pnoy. rj 
yap xaKoupisyvj Seia rsypni, rcvTecrrtv tj SoyfiuTtXYi Trgpi ijv a(r;^oXoyTai 
uTravTsg oi fijTooprsj Ta;^ 6 igOTjxi 3 jLc.aTa * affayra, xxirag Tifitag r^vac, 
rag rertragag dcxaurty ji Troieiy [Aovoig e^eBoBnj roig ispsvnv. yap 

{^vriKYj yifafjLfJLOVpytxTq fia<ri\em ijv. oixrre xai sav o’Uft/Si; iBpea tj (ro4>oy 
^sycfjusvov epiJ.viveu<ravTa ra ex rtoywakuiviv, rj utto vpoyovoov ex?^Y}gopOfir)(r£V, 
xai £%eov xac i^oDv rrjv yvoonv aorm ti}v axcoXurov, oux erroisr ertfAmpe^TO 
yap. (jQO-irep oi Tsxvtra* oi gTricTTajXsVoi ^acrtKiKov ruTrreiv vo,ai(rjLta, 
savToig rvTrrcvrtv, evei Tiptsopouvrai. ouro) xae m rocj jSacrc Asucre rcoy 
^^lyUTTT/ttJv, 04 T6;^V4Tai Tij^ ^ovreg njv yvcoriy nqg ufifjt^owXv^ 

(nag xai axoAoufliaf, oy;^ eaoroi; ejrotovv, aAA* ei^ auro tout© erTparevoyra 
stg Toug Syjtravgovg epya^opLevot. si^oy 5g xai tSiOug agp^ovraj iTnxsiix^syovg 
cTraVM rctiv Srjtravpooy, xat ag;^4<rTpaT»)youj, xa# woAAijv Tupavvtrjy Ttjg 
€\}/K}a-ecvg. yofj^og yag rfv AiyvTmoi^ fx^riBe eyypa^ufg aura Tiya^xStdovai. 
Tiveg oyy.ju.ca^ovTa4 Ayipt^oxgiTOv xai roug app^aioy^» co^ fivi jctrij.aoyey- 
cavTug TovTMv TMV Suo re^^vcov, aAXa fMoycov rcov Asyojxevfiov npuMV. jxartjy 
ds uVTOvg pt6p,(povT«4. oy yap ijSyyavro ^iAoi ovreg rcov ^a(nKem ^cyyw- 
TOu, xai ra Trpwreia ey w-go^ijrixp ayp^oyyrgf, watg riBuyayro ava^auSov 
fAuOr}p.uTa x«T« rm ^a(ri?\gcov Biipi.oa’ia exiecriai, xai Bovvai a^oig 
^rAourcy rupavviBa. aore e* ijSuyavro s^eBiBovy, e^Sovovv yap, p^ovotg Ss 
JovBuiOig e^ov ijv ha6pa raura misiv xai ypa^siv xac exBiBoyar ap^eXei 
youy evpirxop.sv Oeo^iKov rov Oeoysvovg, ypa^avra oAa ra rtig p^eipo- 
ygafiag gyryp^Eca, xai Mapiag Tijy xap^ivoyga^iav, xai aXAoy^ louBaioog, 
xai Xuv£(y iog irpog Aio<rxogoy'^ ypafoov, &c. Ad Ptoletnaei Ujblio- 
thecas ullegat his verbis : xaAeirai xai wapSsvog ytf, xat yr} aipi,a~ 
TuiBr,g. Taxtra Ss eupijcsig ev ratg IlTO/kSfiaiov |34|3Aio$i]xa4^. 

The n|ps>t remarkable circumstance in this extract is, that per- 
mission snould be given by the Egyptian kings, to the Jews alone, 
latently to practise, to ^'rite about, and to publish*this art. Perhaps 
this most singular exception in favor of the Jews, was owing to 


* AI, ^s*p9TJXv»j,u«Ta, vel 

^ This Diubuorus^as a t}riestuf SerapU in Alexandria, so that he lived 
prior to the destruction of the aneient temples. Sec the treatise of Syuesius 
to him, in the 7lh voL of FabrkiUe. > ^ 
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their being more expert in the art of making gold, and in conse* 
queiice of this supplying the royal treasuries more speedily, and 
more abimdantly than other alchyniists. For they were always a 
people immoderately addicted to gain. 

THOMAS TAYLOR. 
Manor Place, Wahobrth, July 9- * 


IN EURIPIDEM COMMENTARII 

Joamm Seager, A.H. Bicknor. IValliccB in comitatu 
MonumethiiZ Rectons. 

NO. 1. 

' Hecuba, v. QGo. 

’/lAA* oiSev (inquit Hecuba) uvtov (Achillem)ijSe y (Polyxena, 
caedi destinata) slpyoL<rrot,i x.ot}civ. 

^EXevYiv vtv ethslv ru^co vpocrpiyiictroL, 
ngocr<potyp,u u sine causa conjecit Beckius. Porsori. 

Si ‘EXevijy et Trpo(T<f)iyi^oLT» divers^dc rei accusativi sunt, et con- 
structio eadem quaj in Posce deos leniurn, sine causa taniuui 
'^'onjecil Beckius ; iiam, quod fid seiisum, Trpoj^iyfj^otTu, nunuTo 
])lurali pro singulari posito, a •7rpda-<puy[ji,d ti non discrepat : sin 
ejusdeni rei accusativi 'E><svr}v et •jrpoo’fdtypi.oiTu, si Helena ipsa 
victinia, loco Polyxenac, Achilli poscenda fuit, plus quam superva- 
canA conjectiira Beckii ; sensus enim oip^grai, et melius fuisset 

dare *EXev>jv viv ethslv rdt^cp vpd(r^oiypi,dc TOL Poiro, versii 

sequenti (266) pro Kelvr, yorgcoXserev viv, slg Tgoloiv t xyei, Icgendum, 
Kslyifj yap wXeo-sv viv, Tpoiuv F* iyei. Qiuc quidem ad 

Trojam ducit.^' [At toi vix unquain sententiam claudit. Ed.] 
Hecuba, v. 605. (60S. ed. Pors.) 

Afjj ityydivetv jxou aXX’ sipyeiv o^Xov 

Trjg TTuidog. Sic male vulgo legebantur ha?c verba Hecubae 
lie Polyxena jaiiijam moritura. Porsonus, subdistinctione post 
op^Xov posita, TO fitou recte cum tm Tratlog colligavit. Sed quanto 
elegantius fuisset fliyyaveiv MOI pi^yfisv, aXX* eltgysiv oJj^Xov, Trig 
TTfiflSo^ ! 

Hecuba, v. 1000. (986. ed. Pors.) 

Hecuba. Glcrfl* o5v o Xi^ou crol re xa) «cti(riv BiXao; 
Polymestor, Oux olSiat. rm trtp toOto (ry}fjLctvsig Xoyoo, 

Hecuba.^ ‘'Ettoj cig ab vvv epio) fiXei. 

Polymcstoi^. Tl ® x&jjti xed rexy eideyat ;f^6ooy ; 
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Hujusce versus (986) obscuritatem agnoscunt Musgravius et 
Reiskius. Polydorus, Hecubse filius^ Po(^incstoi] commissiis 
fueraty qui, fide fractsv^ pupillum jugulaverat. In dialogo inter 
Hecubam et Polyrnestorem, ex quo locus hic descriptus tst, dissi- 
mulat ilia notitiam suain Polydori csedis, odiumque indr in Poly- 
mcstoreni susceptuin.« Si legeremus ESh dog PE vOv e/xoi 

(Pi\67, verba Hecubae personae tna^is convenirent ; cum par^ntheti- 
cum et anibiguum hoc dictutn, amicitiae a Polymestore attributum, 
communis odii in hunc imprecationem sive votum velaret 
Hecuba^ v. 1270. (1252. ed. Pors.) 

Polymestor. Kvootf yev^ret, vug(r ep^oixra tspyiiuTU. 

Hecuba. Betvov(rot 8’, ^ IvflaS’ )3iov ; 

Polymestor. Bctvovaa. rva^eo 8’ ovofjia <rm xstcKr^creTait. 

Hoc ridiculi aliquid habere vidit Musgravius, qui, approbante 
Porsono, conjecit lxwAij(ra« iroVftov ; Attamen vera lectio inihi vide- 
tur, BsimZ(ru 8*, ^ IlflSi KEINON Ix'jtX^o'o) ^/ov; 

Morie we, an fran-^ormalione alia, caninam illam vitam 
iiniam ** 

Orestes, v. 384. (378. ed. Pors.) 

Orestes, matricidii poenas civibus datums, Menelao, turn pri- 
inum laboribus et pcriculis Trojani belli, reditiisque ad patriam, 
elapso, ^w<7ov inquit, 8* aurog elg xoapov xoexcDv. quod verti- 

tur, Serva me: advemsti ips€ in ipso arlicuto rnalorum^^^ Vel 
legenrium, 8’ ATTON elg xatgou kuxmv, vel potius iuterpre- 

tandum, Ipse enim in ea tempora incuHsti fjitibns mala passus sis. 
Hand ignarus ipse mail, misero succurre. 

Orestes, v. 4C9- (423, ed. Pors.) 
yjyvi(ron aov oSfiof, koltpI vopovg ^epoTv ; Oresti ait Menelaus. 

Mabiii, Quo* r^yvKion SAIN oupot xara vopoOg ;^ego7v ; 

Orestes, v. 735. (727* ed. Pors.) 

ElxoTcog xaxrjg yvpsuxog av8pa ylyvsdion xolxqv, 

Forsaii dislingueiiduin post elxorcog, et oratio in fine versus 
suspendenda, iitpote abrupta.’’ Porson.* • 

Maliin, ElliOS ^HN xaxT^g yvvoiixig ivlpet ytyvsaSoa xuxov. 

Orestes, v. 924. (916. ed. Pors.) 

^'AX)^og 8* dimJTagt eAsye t»8’ hvotvrlst, 

’ Og sItt ' Opiarryiv .mroutet rbv ’Ayupspyovog, ^ 

SrspotPovv, og Yi$e?^yias ripcopslv 7r«T^), 

KaxrjV yvvouxu xa&eov xuraxTUvav, 

''if xelv* apfip^i pr)d* ovhll^ecSai 
Mv}Ts CTppLTSvnv exAiirovTa ^wpotra, 

El TavSov oixovpTfpaff ol ^Xsipplvoi 
^Selpovtnv, avdgcbv evviSaf Aw^fiasyoi. 
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Sententia non mala : nescio igitur cur mihi vcnerit in mcntcm ; 
hbW *AnElAl^l, fJL^9' 6irXll^e<r9M ^Bpa, M^ts CTpoiTeueiy, 'EKAlIlllN 
Tfit dctijXMTa JSi TaevSov — x. t. A. 

AUoquiri mimtur ista, nempe, se neque mamm armaturum , 
neque militaiurum relicta domo sua, Si — ” &,c. 

« Orestes, v. 1049. *•' 

Ore»^.es, sororem Electram amplexus, exclamat, 
frrepv flrgoVwryy/x,’ sjutov / 

TaS* rtVTi vuldaov xal yetfiij^lov Xs^oug 
npo<rq>9eyi4iOt9* vjjxTv toi$ raAat^cu^oif vapa. 

JIpoo’^Sey/xfltT* ttftf I e/ MSS, fere omries, oign pro api) 

Mttsgrovius, quod Brunckius recepit, sirnul iamen coujicieus 7rgo<r- 
f$syiuct$* rjfilv, quod ex H ( MS, Hurieiano) edidi,'* Porsoii. 
Aotequam Professoris tiotam legissein, conjecerani 
Tuh* kvu TTOLRcoVf xol\ yaft^X/oif As^^oy; 

JIpocr^flgyjxaT *'ANTI, rolg rotXotiTruipoig itoCpa, 
repetitione prsepositionis avr) veniistissima. 

.Loiigius a leclioiie Aldina et MSS. fere omnium, recedit yiIuv 
quam avrL [A I uvt) vix alibi sic reperitur. Ed.] 

Pbocnissa;, v. .574. 

4>2g , eAjjs yijv Ti^vS’, o ru^Oi ttotc 
Jlpog 6swv, TpOTTflUCt iriog aVfleCTT^yrlJ Sopoj i 

Dislinguo, eA^j y'^v t^vS’ (o [ir) t6^oi ttote /) 

llpog 9 smv, Tpoireuot vwg hpog ; 

PlifEnigsa’, V. 996. 

Creon. Awpsi vyv, Menoeceus. wg Trgog xxo-tyvrjTriv ^aj>Att)y, ^IJg 
TrgwToi fixa-TOv sTAxyer’, *Ioiik<rTriv Asya;, Mcirplg (rTsp>]0slj, cpfavog t 
ATT^yysK, npoyijyop^ccov elpc.;, xai (tmo-jhv ^roAir. 

Decreverat quidem Menoeceus ttoA/v, qua solurn potiiit, 

‘ pro patria inoriendo;’ sed palre^n Creonteni,quiablegatioiie bliuni 
a morte eripere voluit, senteutium suam celare, et decipere, item 
decreverat. (vid. vv. 998,999-) Urbeui igiuir se servaturum esse, 
id est, se moiiturum esse, Creonti niiniquaiu dixisset. J^egeudum 
itaqub censeo, x«» ywcrcov 110 aEL Jocastani scilicet — consolando, 
uc dolori succumbat. 

Pljoenissap, v. l6G6. 

Oyx e]g yxfuovg (rovg cvfjifopkv yiug, 

rkiiovg a-obg pro ipso Hacmone, cui uuptifra videbatur Antigone, 

accipio. Vid, Valckenaer. 

Medea, v. ,500. 

^'Ay, ciog pIPicp yap ovri (rot Koiv%Tfip.ai^ 

Joxoy<r« jLuev ti vpog ys cay xpxfs/v xaA 
''Ofioig 8*, epsoTij9s]g yag ah^mf ^avsi 
yOv TTol Tpkvccp,cu } ^ 
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Rescribendum videtur, JoxoDra MHJBN vpqs y# 

XOt\w;, "OfJLCOg S* , ^x. T, 

Hippolytus. V. 685. 

’/2 flrayxax/oT^, xai ^Ihm OietfSop^, ^ 

OV elgyi<rco ]xe. Zeu^, 6 yew^TCttg Ejx.05, 
ilpoppi^ov exTpt^eii (r\ Qini<ra.s vypl, 

06k etTTOv (o5 <r^js x’gouvoijo'ajxigy ^pevos 5 ) 

£iyuv ef)* otO't vuv eyal xaxuvojUrdti ; 

Ita l^lia'dra nutriceih suaru hicessit^ quae nolente*domina, aut certe 
dubituiite, amorein*illiu's iacestuni Hippalyto patefecerat. Repo- 

lUMC vdiniy 

OvK eiTTOv, ’J2S TTpcrjifOi^o-awiijt/ fpevoss 
iWav 6(f‘* clflTi vuv hyw xetxwopLxti 
“ i'um qvum consilium tuum present iebam.'* 

Hippolytus. V. 1386. 

'/a> fioi fJJii* rl fai; IJmsB* a^aXX^^eo jSiorav 
'EfJi.iv ToOy uvaXytiToit vuiovs ; 

Multis conjectui’is unam etiam addo ; scribendum esse scilicet, 
11m$ S’ avotWoL^cu /Siorav 'Efiav toDS* Quo- 

niodo vero liberabo vitani meam ab isto malo, ut non amplius 
dokam^r^ 

Alcestfs. V. 529 . • 

Hercules. 06 fx-ijv yuvij y’ oKwXsv '’AKxyitxTis crsJfV ; 

Aditietus. STF piuSog Itm fji.01 Aeyer/. 

Here. I/orega $seyovari^s slnotg 13 

i\diifi. *JE<rTiv Ts, xovx gr IcttIv, aXyuvsi r Sfjt,e. 

Here. OwSgv ti pSiKkov olS** aa-rjptrec yap ksystg, , 
Adm. OvK olcrdm, pi^olgag Tjg ru^elv uuT^v > 

11 ere. OlS** avT* (rou ye xarSavslv Ofetfisvyiv, 

Adm. llcos o5v ?t’ l(rTiv, elTrep ^vecev rah ; 

Here, ’/I. jxiy irooxAai’ axon tv y e\g to 8 * ava^akou. 
Eniendandiim, M. /x^ wpoxAai’ axoirm g*^ TOT* ava^ptXoD. ‘‘ //^ 
zV/i/d tempns quo fatum exequetuVy quo revere viorieiur^ 
rioiiduui bcit Hercules Alcestim inortuam esse. [Similisest conjee- 
tura Wakeiieldi. Ed.] • 

, Alcestis. V, 716 - , 

Admetus. Ka) A log ye fisl^ov av (oooig ^povov, 

Pheres. *Apq yovg5<riv, ovSiv exStxou Traimv ; 

Ejicienda particula fiv, quae voto officit, et rescribendiim, Kai 
f^r,v Jlog ye fjiel^om (eoofg ;^govoy* 

Pergit Admetiif: Maxpoi^ fiko y«f ^Sojxijv epwvri if e\ tui re- 
spondet Pheres: *Akk' 06 crh.'vexghf avr) e^ov tovV exfepiig ; (v- 7*9*) 
Itiiiuens, Adnietum quoqiie ipsuin niminin vitae ciip^im esse, qui 
VOL, XX. CLJt. NO. XXXIX. F 
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itirorefu pro se mori pa^sus esset. [Particulani otv ejecit et Matthias 

Ed.] 

Alcestis. V. 813. 

Hercules. ivgoitos f) Savoudoi* xUv 
^ 17£vder iofum ydp 5®®’* twh ha^oTut, 

Servus. T! ^w<riv ; ou nitoiffBa, ru \ dofiotg xotxi ; 

Here. Ei firi ti O'ig [is ieoTToryig l^tetJcaTO. 

Serv. *'Jyav y hxslvog l<r/ ayav ^tXo^evog, 

Here, * OvKOvr o&vslov ya§ even' e5 vexpou. 

l4ectioiieni Aldinam, Ouxouv oiysfou */ ovvex iuiracrp^ei vsxpou, si 
plenam distinctionem post ovxouv ponamus^ sensu comiuodo inter- 
pretari possimus : 

No/i adeo. GLmniam mortm peTegrina est^ non ita male 
cum eo agiturr 

Andromache, v. 46. 

— dstfuarovfJi^evv} B’ syo), 

Mjxoov vagoiKOv, SirtSog stg uvuxTopou 
Oaertro) ro^ lA$o5(r’^ dv jxe xa)PiV(rrj Sotviiy, 
rfigXeu^ Ts yap viu exyovol re Ui^Xecog 
2"sfiov(rtv^ ^giirjvevfjLa Nrjp^hg yifjLoov* 

Non dubito reponere JS£|3ou<ri, MNHMONETMA Nifip^iog yufiuiv, 
[Atque icfinalls produci debuit, propter puv. Id Critici recentiores 
comprobant. Ed.] 


Andromache, v. 75. 

Andromache. ' A’nwXiiM^y ap*' tS rexyoy, xTivoU(rl ae 

Jurao) XoL^irng yvTreg* 6 de x$xKy}ixiyog 
IlxT^p ST hv AsXfmtrh Toy^uvu pteVew. 

Cur xexXij/tevOf ? Noniie rever? Mulossi pater fuit Neoptolemus ? 
Legendum procul dubio; o Ss KEKTHMENOS, UuTrjp, st h 
JsXipoic* Tyyp^avei ptivcov. DO MIN US ve.ro meus^ pater laus, &t. 
Neoptolenmm^ et patrem Molossi, et dominum siinm, esse, 
versibus 24 el 25 fatetur Andromache : Kuyeo h^fx^otg toTctB’ dg(rsy* 
lyr/xTo) xojov, ilXa<rJstcr' *Axi^Xs(o$ TraiSi, AESHOTH, T SfJLCp, 


Aqdromache. v. 193. 

Purgat sese Andromache zeloiyp® Hermioni^ Neoplolcmi 
uxori ; V 

JEItt*, i Vioivt, T» O’’ ix^yy^^ Xoy® 

Ilnertelcr* ivcoid yvyj(riaiy vvfjLfsvjji,iT(oy ; 

^ Aaxuiyoi t&v 0gvym fbs/wv yrikts, 
wrfpSal, xai |x’ e\suUpotv opdg ; 

H rep ygctt te xol frCPiycom (rccootTi. 



In Euripidem Cmmentmii. 8S 

Euripidem scrip^isse puto^ AaKeum rm ^puySsp ptlwp 

woXts, Tuxjl 'TJIEBBEN xa! ft* ihiuSegav ofig ; ]Su?n tatiquam 
Lacana civitas Phtygum civitate minor sit, et me for tuna seiperi- 
orem quani te, et Hberam^ videas [j^t cStrei inter Euripidea 
c^xtra ChoroK cst minus ubitatum. Ed.j * 

Andromache^ v. 270. n ^ . 

Jatvov fi'y kpTrer&v ftey iiYpim 
"'Axvi jSgoT^ Semp iyxatra(rTr^(rot.i riva* * 

8’ ear ep^/Svijr xoti mjpis TtsponTspco, • 

OuSe)^ yvveuKo$ ^appiax* i^eupi^xe ittn 

TOiovr«y &(rftsv ivSpcoTrots xaxoy, 

Amarius esset, ^0 8* Io't’ ix^ipfis xa5 wgi; vigcnr?pa>, Oih)s y^vai- 
xo^ ^agfuoiK* l^eufijxg neuUQ genere^ varium et mutabiie 

semper Foemiiia.* 

Andromache, v. 337- 
*£v Toig 8s xol) o'u tov8’ aysovif 

tpoyov TO avvSpMv yap <r* avxyxaC'ii 
Legit Reiskiiis — ^ovov. arupaigetp yip cr* ivayaxirei 
interpretatur, Nam admovere manum c<ed% coget te nevessitasj'" 

Quo sensu, miuori mutatione^ legi posset^ (povov. ro (ropipAiV yig <r’ 
iyayxicet XP^^S* 

Andromache, v. 365. 

*'Ayotv y sAsJac, cwf ym^ 7rgo$ ip(ripu$* 

Kal (TOV TO (TOU^PgOV gfsTO^SUO’S ^p6V0$, 

Forsitan, Kal <rou to <ru>^pov E3ET0SETSAS qpivog, lit sit ro 
(Twfgov accusativus. 

Andromache, v. 1124. 

OJ 8’ S^uCtjxTOig ^ix(ryipotg coTrPucr/xeuotf 
KsvtoOct’ utsoxV wa»8^^w4;^iXA«a?5 Aaflgat. 

Xcogel 8g vpxi\LPxp' QU yap eig xxiph Tworelj 
^Eriyx^y' sfeAxs* Ss, xa* waparraSogr 

KpepLacTToi reix^ lraL(fffaKoop xa6xpiri(ra$f 
’'EcTTYj *wi /ScojxoS yopyhg 6wkiri)g i8s7v. 

Legendum vidi tur 'e^eAxsi 8i xx) naPa^Tiios 
Af6|xao*T« tsw;(t}, 7r«<j-(r«Afloy xmxpiiifag* 

Kicrry^ VI ^cofioS, yopyog ojtAitijs i8g7y. 

Subdistiuctioiiem posui post rpux^> ab e^ekxei regitur. 
SuppHces. V. 58 

"'ETtxeg xa) <ru ttot’. ou xwpopf 

q>ikx TroiTjrajUrSva ^exTgx voirei er^* 

Mera vov 8off sftoi crxg Stocvolag, " 

MeriSog 8’, orcrov sTrocAyw pskix, 

Tm ipflijxsvcov, oSf Irsxov. 
fora. /xgT«8o5 r’; oyyoy— ■■ ■ x« r. A. 
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Supplices. ^ ^ 

Theseus. ‘ TlV eV *^voXAwv, irapH^oig xfoilmv if^oy ; 
AdraatuS. Kaicpta fit SoSyaei, xal Aiovri wotii' ifiw, 

Thes. Sv 8’ l^iXitnrets JsoD iurnla-fi^oiru ; 

Adras.' ^EXtom ^vyctSt vuycrhg slg iiunc ^ruXag. 

^jp^ies. Tig Kal rig^ fhL Suo yug iietvSag eqtu. 

Adras. , Tvhbg p-ix^v |vv?4»> DtiXvvsUifjg S' SipLu, 

Thes, Tolg eSooxag, iigprh Sg, n^potg mUev ; 

Adras. 8«ro*oiy xyosSaiXotif kfreixiiT^g. 

Ante subauditur kutx, post oareixio’xgf aurovg vel 

(Tydea et Poijniccm scil.) Sfa-aro7v xveoBxXotv dativi sunt nutrirri 
^^dualis . — ^eixitrxg y* auTovg xard SifTtrolv xmSaXoiv. 

na duabusjeris similes cos putans** Haec^ non moiiuisseni; nisi 
aiit bsesissenti alii locum male intellexissent. 

Supplices. V. 228. 

AoLfisrphv 8fi SoXepm BH/au (TVfifx^^xg to criv, 

''HXxoKTxg OiKOUff. 7“P crcojxatrot 
''ABixx Btkaloig tov ero^ov frvfJLfJnyvvvu^f 
EuBxip.wovvrxg 8 * elg ^ofioog xrxcrSxt p!Xovg> 

Koivug y^p o 6sog rag tux^^ ^yowjo-fvoj, 

T(ng TOV vocrouvTo^ T^jxo&Tiy SieoXoTEV 
T&v (TUyyoo'oDvToe, xouSev ^8ixi}3C^a. 

Piersaui conjectura^ Toy ou vo<rc5yT«, tautologiam indurit, cum 
idem valeat oy vocroDyra quod ovSev ^BtxTjxorx. Ohiri coujcci Toig 
TOO voarouvrog 7t^fua<nv BiiXs(rev Tov STNNOMOTNTA^ xoutiv i5?ix»j- 
xoVflt. A (Fuvvofjiog (Tvvvopuico, una versor. 

Supplices. V, 279. 

Upog yevBtiBog, w (plXog^ w 8oxi/4.cuToeT9^ ^Ehhjxli, 

*'Avrofj*xif a/j[.$i7nTyou<rot to (fqv 

Vow, xa) X^F^ SstXatav, * fors. 

wiTVOuo-x TO arov tow xx) X^F^ BetXxlx y. 

Supplices. V. 322. 

^ 'Op^g, SfiovXog tog xtftepTOfJi.^pi,evr) 

To7g xeprofMv<n, Fogyov wg^ avufi\s^et 
JSJ TTXTptg. ev yap ro7g vovot<riy ayferaj. 

Quum criticos liic lo<?us tani valde exercuerit, miror nemincm 
propostiisse yop^^ig in noiliinativo. 'Op^, £^ov\og cog xcxfgTo/A.i}jLtfy>j, 
TolgxepTOfAOvcn yopyog eog &vd^?JirBfS^ mrpfgi F idesne quam torva 
oculos adversum itHsoreS uitoUat patria tua^ quum tanquam i/icon- 
snlia irrideaturT* 

Supplices. V. 1064. ^ 

Ti ; tI tout’ ocivivjxoe gnc^pLamcg craSpov^ 

' ’ Recte Markiandiis o-ijjxotiyei. pneterea ffxSpov construcndurn cum 
xf ffaSph cuijfialvsi to'uto umyfia ; 
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In Euripidem Commentarii. 

Jpliigenia in Aulide. v. 314. 
iia‘7F0T\ iotxov/iB$ot> (Tag S* ferierroXag *-***■ ■ 

Mctri causa scnbeudum aSixouftEJS^a. [Ita edidit Gaisfordius 
Kil] 

IphigcQia in Aulide. v. 449- 
'H Suerylvfia b' wg e^et ri ? 

Ked Y^S atiroig 

**AvoK^i T* emly* rtf Si ymatta ^6(rty 
^ Airavru rauret, vpQffTirr^y yt tom /3/om 
Toy Sr^fMoy ^ofjt^ey, ny r SovPiSvojAey* 

Cinendatioiies papue iniiumeraSi sed paucis, credo^ satisfacturas, 
hac mea curaulabo: Si yevvalto ^va-iv "^AIIPAKTA tocmtoc. Cum 

<^igniiicet vpcLxrlg^ Quod fieri potest, cur non sit aTTpaxTog^ Quod 
tleri non potent ; Impracticable i Alioqui tom avqaxrog usitata sig- 
ni^icatio ad hunc locum satis apta. 

Iphigenia in Aulide* v* 607* 
il cum choro loquitur Clytaemnestra. 

Ipliigema m Aulide. 6^0. 

At 8* TO Ttgoeiev orijTe vcoktxtov l^vyrn, 

4*o^sp6v ydp UTretpajMviov Of&juta irwKixoy, 

Non cepit li<ec interpres: male vertit igitiir, Est enim ter- 
}ibili}> ferox eguorum aspeUm^^ Syntaxis est talis: vafktxiy yap 
^o/Segov iflTTiv, uirap£ftu9ov ksi7rofi<^voy, vel sJ ye^ivapaj^ySoy 
PwtTTPTat, Itationem affert Clytasmnestra cur ancillus ante equo.i 
St ire velit: iiempe, Mutta m oculos equorum incun ere quibus 
rntentur, nisi quis adstans palpet et adhortetui. 

Iphigenia in Aulide. v. 8G0. 

TMe rwv TreegoiSev olawv.— — Ipsius Clytaemnestrse, qua; 
pko sedibus stabat. pluralis pro, singular!. 

Iphigenia in Aulide. v. 1144. 

’iSov (Tiooirw, TO ydp avatVp^MVT^v jxe SsI 
IF^emS^ Asyovra TFpocka^sh avfx^op^^ 

Locus ineptissimus sic restituendTus. — to ydp ivaic'^vvrov T! Sg^ 
4>cti0ij AFyovra 9rpo<rA«]3s7y o-ypt^opa; 

Iphigenia m Aulide. v. 1151. 

JBge^o^ TE roviMy cr<p vpoo’QugiO’ag vakep, 

Mourrioy fiixJwg rm ipuav «7roo‘9r«<ra!^,-* — 7rgo(row5/(r« j 

t tiam 11. Stephanus in Thesauro Ling. Grsec. voc. srdAo^. 

Iphigenia in Aulide. 1416* 

*^Oqa 8* . kyci yap /SouAojxa/ a' EM^yETsiy, 

JajSEiw* eg otxoug* SySopMl r\ kttco Oetj;, 

El <re trdxrco, AavatSai(r* 8id fxap^fjg 
*Ek6m. «flgij(rov* 6 Savarf^g Seivov • 
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In Euripidem Cotnmetitarii. 


Cum iip^nrov liabeat Aldi editio, qiiani caligarunt ociili, qui 
veram vocem etipoia'iv (pro aQgooitnv ab iSpioc;) non cou^picali slut ' 
dietvatdai(n Bia *E\$oov "ASFOISIN. Quam hapc auimosaj et 

vebementi Achillis personae convcninut ! 

, Iplygenia in Tauris. v. 23,. 

UfliTS* oSv h olxotg <r^ ICXur^fjuvijoTpa hipLUp 
TtKTBt, (to xuWtarshv eig ivt^eptev) 

^Hv xpi c‘e$v<rcti. ’ilva^ggcoy (Calolja*! 

sciK e(i*) iphigeniaui^ quae loquitur. 

Tphigenia in Tauris. v. 351. 

Avcrvovv fie Xipi;e<r^\ o*Srivig voJ’ ijxsrg. 

Ku) TovT* ag* aXvjSig" <pl^r 

01 dva^x^^S roio’iv g^up^go-repoi;, • 

Axn‘o\ xaxMg xpa^avrsg, ou fpovovcrtv eS. 

J^egendum ^HSBOMHN, ^/x«j. Conversa ad chorum Iphi- 
treiria^ sentire se dicit, domestico exemplo edoctain^ verborurn 
suorum veritatem. 


Ipliig. in Tauris. v. 575. 

Jphigenia. ^BvSilg oyetpotf o^Bsv apa* 

OSS* o2 c‘opo! ys Betlpt^oyeg xsxXijjxevoi 
** Jl'njvwv Svelpwv eicrh a^/eoh'crregoi^ 
lloKug Totgayfiog h re roig ^elotg m, 

** K^y roig figorelotg* Sv Se Xs/Trerog' pLOvov, 

^Or ovx afgciov cSv, f^avreoav 7 rsiff$e)g Xoyo^, 

*'OXmXcv, cog oXcoXe rolotiv elBitriv, 

fmplicatus hie locus sic forsitan expediri possit : Sv Se XeiVerai 
fjLovov* or* ^SIN Afpm TlS \ukyrem W6Kr9e)g hSyoig oXcoXev^ dog oXwXc 
rditriy elSoViv. — Nihil sciunt, inquit, nec i)ii nec homines de rebus 
futuris, hoc iino excepto ; quod cum stultus aliquis vatibus insli- 
gatus pereat, turn scientibus illis peril. — Sarcasmus satis amarus. — 
nihil extricant alii. 

Ipliig. in Tauris. v. 588. 

OuSevoc ydiq orrtg c(yyelKai ftoXeuv 

Elg ^'Agyog avrig, rug ep^ug iTrierToXfitr 
nifi,^eie troo 9 e)g rwy sfAwv ^{\a)V rivL 
ekidv pro «eSrir habent quaadam edd. noniinatim Oporini Basil. 
1562 . Scribo igitiir, oCSevu yip dlx^'* ?<yrig ayys/Xai fioXcov, E\g T 
“Agyeg eKSm, rig l/xa^ ewirroXig (roi> 9 B)g Iftwv ^I'Xcov Tivl. 

Iphig. in Tanris. v. 745. 

fpliigenia. ^Opwv S^rco {IIvK&Syig) ftoi, raerSe 7rop9pi,e6a‘eiv ypufig 
IIpig'^Apyog, dltri jSoJXo/MU ^/Xcov. 

Orest(?s.^ ’'OyLvu* (o Pelade,) ci V (o [phigenia,)*^' 
ortig etSAp^g, Pylades Jphigenia : Keytiy xpi* 

9p,olgimKofg. , ^ 
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Hu»c ullimum versum integrum Tpfiigeni® tribuunt Reiskius, 
Heaihius^ Marklaiidus, et ,Codd. Recte <]Liiidem; aed hoe parum 
esi : legendum eniin, AflSfl {hiyav xpif) THNAE TOISI SOTS 
^NA0T2!, Haec, qua' iiteris majusculis descripsi^ verba sunt ip 
sisaima jurisjiiraiidi a Pyiade dandi. 

•Iphig, in Tauris. v. 820. 

Tl yap Kopi^as aa^ jxijTpl Soudot arj! figtiv ; 

Sigiium interrogationis post r< yap ponendum. 

Tf yap ; xofMLs Bov<ra <r^ ^epetv ; Ante xpficc^ sub- 

aitditiir vel clarSa vel jxsyvijTfti. 

Iphig. in Tauris. v. 1025. 

Orestes. Tl S* fte mtS rmh xpu^etots Katpa ; 

Iphigenia. *£1^ iij <rx6ro$ Xotfiivreg kxir^iglfiev ftv. 

Consilii ab Oreste bt Iphigenia initi Dianas simula<^ri surripieiidi 
ratio caput erat. id quod ex prascedentibus (a versu 977 inde) 
apparct : quapropter verba Iphigeniaa esse puto, ‘fig cxotoc 
AajSovTec, *ESfl SEIMEN 5v; subauditur to ayaXpM. Deinde 
sequentia (rvjfjLeiaotrM, nam^ nisi tailor, emendatio mea in v. 1042, 
qui criticos omnes neqiiidquam torsit, palmaria eat. [Atqui 
^eifjLsv peccat in Porsoni canona. Ed.] 

Iphig. in Tauris. v. 1041 et 1042. 

Iphigenia. ^oveatre ^ficrm fiyjTpog *'Apyoug fMKelv, 

Orestes. Xpijcai xaxoTori ro7g ef^olg, ei KspSeofelg, 

Iphig. ‘fig ou SffAtg ye he^opi^ev $uetv $ea, • 

Orest. TiV ahlav ^ouo*’ ; WTrowroutw t* yig. 
iphig. Ou xudagov ovt£* tov 8* oirwy 8c5crco ^ovw. 

Orest. TlBrjra fia^^oy 6eag dcya^pu* dAiVxsrai; 

Iphig. IJovTov ire wriyalg dyvlirat 

( )rest. ^EdT ev SojxoTeri fipsTug, to TrsTrXevxoifiev ; 

1 phig. Kaxe7vo v(^ai,jirov Biyovrog, wg ega, 

Orest. Uoi S^Ta^; wo'vtou vorepov ei ev exfiokov ; 

Hosduo ultinios versus sic restituendos esse existimo: Iphig. '' 
Kuxelvo vl^ar o-oG Biyovrog, oog *EPfl (ut dicam, ut simulabo). 
Orestes : Ho* Bijra ; vovrov vorepov {EIO‘) ev ex^oX^v ; . 

iphig.. in Tauris. V. 121S. 

Ei ye xffieveig vohiv, 

Kai ^Ikcav 8* ooSeif ftaXiTra. 

^Lego Ei ye KtjBevei^ voXiV, Kat ^lAEI S' ATTH (vdktg scil.) 
fiMkirrei. 
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liegwce lipicedium. 

ffTTfii JToVTfhg XiylcDV aTjrdy * 
ufTTriroig xoyiTroitriU opfxu:^^ 

xufjLUT 6X ^uflaiv Spopeptov dspSaur* 

• ovTTore 7<Tjyei 

aXXoT* a7i.7C «5pivo/x6va Trvocutrr 
ro)g STT * Ay yT^i^ ^roXuJcXaurov o7^jU.a 
7ryi[JL0LT€ov xoputrrrsTui* ax S’ sysipov 

SXKo rpi^oChvj 

vt!v 7r5^) TVpmpoLP TrarplZog xax>s,a^ar ^ 
oTiiSog ^atri^ieop Trot^upSaig 
ex^oTiap TrpoTTpufAPa (pspet^ pnacraig r s- 

*iTovrt(ra SiVai^, 

Ti S*' alfopog QaT^apcXg luypLoTg 
BfjTxaroLi xioLp" toSs 8* ai* S olpoptwp 
'cjfTTx^^ag yapag, <piXiag (Ppsuog (rra-- 

-vayfx sttI ru/xj3o>, 

X uvog ou ^a7.a}Togj og oux sp AiBtx 
xBifxevap rifx^ dotxpuatg *apa(r<F0^^^ 
r-iS^ TrevOsTif^sppofxepop tixciiag 

cLkiop ap^oLtjj 

xa) TO xsSpop (rw0poGr6pag ucojop 
fXy^(aig TTVoaiTi Saju-sy . — fsrripm ari 
xu[x% roig roj^ag — oLparug. ^a^nuop 

• a^xog oXniXsv I 

oLfxpn 6 a^ioc Tig otp r^tra rtOuppucoP* 

(TOi ZioL ^paPfop oi7iQx<xg fioL^siag 
Sruxe xapTToucrQui ^rups^ig^ y7<ox6g rs 

fjifXTMpog typoig 

CLJL my.sKXix. 


VOL. XX. 
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tis ;^^^<rTo7<ri vovog reruHrar 

Buysvig <paog jti rsxvcov atfetrj^sg 
Sa>]u.excri^, rp&<pa7g r aqsrag rsTvsiatg 

s^s-TToifOLtrag* 

o7 <re vuv Tri^ptSg ^aitpCoig^ rpo<pe7o^ 
(rruyva TrXgj^oui/rs^, <pBi[x,ivav TroSoomi^^ 
rig ts (Toi xsiuiop oLtfrirltretf 

oT eriXscrcroLg 

i^siXov i[Jt^i7roo(ra rrotriVy yspaioif, 

wg t^otrcuproL ; 8vu a-vuoixog, 

fvg o[JL(og l^otTiiOTog ap ^(r6\ clifot^^ 5- 

•-[ji.o<pp6vog suu&g / 

HOLi (pipsig ri ttXsiov ftrcug, fictpelocg 
a-jfx^opoig Aysotrrogy 8s Zwpo^f 

aSy^op Bscop^ a’Toyapoo ^l7\.(OP ttsp- 

-5o'j^ 6Lirsxs(rBai. 

sTsV (vg (rot rip’i^ig^ ir $(rrai — 

&7^7C exsT* rh 8’, c5 ^atriTCig, fxuHmpet 
xoLpTOL pXkP H€H7irf(reat* ^ xotTiog <r’ sp 

^ yfiP^l ^orpLog 

" 7lp7ra(rsPy T^svxdig rs 0iXa xoula 

xoifiQoiTiSP xo^l^ctg* ^loroo rs TToptrco 
^xoi (rag apx^S Qaparog ys^aiap 

ecrjSeff'eP aHyT^ap. 

cog psipovg to oa/SaXeoj^ Trsratrfxa 
a£/?vi;^ov psBog xarixpxj^e pbupagy 
7ro(Sv(k T ovpeiop xquspa ^epi^ pa- 

-T^aipsrai o^<ppa. 

" ^ ra^cop tr’ s;^oucri 7ia;^al 7ra7\,ai(Sp 

TifxtotPy [xar (oyuytcop ropaupcop" 
ip(f *Aixr}7ilup Qapdrofj xaxi] Trap- 

-apLTrixp 

<r^£rX*ai/, rdp (opLo^poTrcou * Trapoidsp 
[xo7g at(rT(o(r€P j/ojtti/jtoij /.— ts 8*, ctyud 
oXjS/av PatraoP BOyarspy Trsrpatag 

^atrrdSog sp^'iP 


! Cf, JEscbjl Theb, 3sl4. 
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y^Sv/xog Xada xari)(Si^ Bp^r&vym 
sT^irloa ^powSav* xoLTp\g w TtadoScra, 

€og rpi<rh jr^ayulg pLuJis^og trs Mol^ug 

(TxaTTog khmvu ! 

aXkk yap ydcou axopscrrou * 

oux la TOLvQpcoTTiv' Ivu ^^povog pieif 
z^jfjLa^rjg Qsogt ra)(im S' dtijTai/ 

ai$S(^og dyj/aig 

aXXoT aXXoTai Trt/oai h 7rTV}^a7(riv‘ 
xai Ttt rag drag xpa^laig OTovXa 
TpavfJLar iaifdai 8J^ 

rd^popLog IXtrlg* 

oS7\.iov pisfAyivs &ia QusTsJhag 
TTupTi/ootg ^oXoLifTi fipvQvcT" scrauTig 
a?i/ou (pd!g apyivos^, yaT^a r dtv- 

-duepLog aldrjp. 

HORATIUS WADDINGTOK 
^ Trin. Coll, et Univ, Schol.^ 


Th€b(E ^gyptiac(E. 

C) FABULOSUM littus, et aurei 
Solum Caiiopi^ si neque fertili 
Dediscit, tit quondam, tuuoRentes 
Diluvie tibi Milus unclas 

Inunittere arvis, imbre carentibcis ; 
Nec otioso terra libeus adhuc 
Non elaborfllos honores 
Promere fnigiferi recusat 

Anni colono ; cur Sapientiatn 
Sedis vetusiaa nunc gemis exulem, 
Saevostjiie deploras triumphos 
Onme sacrum rapientis aeyi ? 
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Camkt'id^e Pnxe 

Nod AiCy beatas coelicolum domos 
Oliin reliuquens^ fulsit in arcibiis 
Doctrina Thebarum, rudesque 
Prima aniinos hominum recetxinm 
Formavit) ut qua lege necessitas 
Terrasque elt altum temperet £Pther£l, 

^ Queis sidera et volveniis anni 
Ordinibiis moveantur hora^, 

Scirent ; sed eheii * nunc resides gravi 
Mentes Catena stringit inertia, ct 
Ignota proculcant avorum 
Degcneres monuinenta nati. 

Busiridos jam regna peritior, . 
Advcctus oris hospes ab [talis 
Longeve semotis Britannum, 

SoHicitat, veterisque lustrans 

V cstigia 2evi, per tenebras gradu 
Aiuiaciori pergit, ubi ordines 
Regiim tiinendoriiin pereiini 
Ivloic premit sopor altus orci, 

Fastidiosis mortis lionoribus 
Frustra nitentes : cur operam jiivat 
* Iiisuniere incertisqiie cilras 

Funeribus ? sua nempe et ipsis 

Dantur sepulcris fata ; lioiiiinum brc\es 
Evertil ausus arbiirio Deus, 

Nulliqiie non nostriiiii iabori 
Exciditini parat seqiuis uniiiii. 

Jam nec receuti luce ^repusculucii 
Tardc resolvens, audit m aithera 
AuvorS protVrn catfOruni > n 
E loquiuin, cubaraque diguam 

Spirante brtiti niannoris eiioi 
Ex ore voccm, qua prius iEibiops 
Mini' saluuCat parentis 
Luciferos redeuutis ortus* 

I , 

Deserta nec jam culntiina pensili 
^ Hofli * corona, dulcihus integrum 
Amis rt'pencientes odorem, 

Cnvinne^imt ; sed inhospilales 

’ Vide Piin. hb* xxxvb c. el Bruce*$ Travels, lib. i 


. c. d. 
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Inter recessii 3 et cava montium^ 

Partitur audax io socios latro 
Raptam viatoriye prsedani 

Aut trepidb pecudum magistro; 
Saevaeqtiejustris invigilant ferse, et 
ProUs futurae spein gremio soli 
Committit aprici tyrannus 
Flumineas crocodilua oree. 

Sed hie, periclorum immemor, advenji 
Amat morari^jam riguas simul 
Lotosque vespertinus inter 
Serpit arundiiieamque ventus 
Leni susuito ripam, et amabili 
Obliquiores tegniine mitigatit 
Palmeta ' soles, et caduco 
Rore micat rediviva tellus. 

Turn saeciilorum relliquitas pio 
Moerore lus trails, immoritiir locis^ 

Fallique qusereiites oceilos 
Ipse animi coiiiitatur error. 

Formas priores signaqiie teniporum 
Fingens vetustoruin : urbs iterum emicans 
Roburque sopittimque regnum 
Suscitat, ante oculos coruscas 
Nascuntiir arces, atque adamantinse 
Lucent columuse : iragmma jam nidi 
De mole teniplorum resurguut 
In proprium reditura fastum. 

At iile in omni riipe D^um domos 
Videre, in omiii Isetus imagine 
Audire vocalem videtur 

Memnona ; jamque ayidas recludi 
Fauces sepulcrorum, et penetralia 
Oblivioso mersa silentio / , 

Cernit resignari, et solutunA 

Jam tenebris Acherontis, agmen 
Heroum in auras luminis egredi. 

Centum que circa^claustra spnantium 
Saevire portarum, et duelU 

Terribilein glomerare pompam. 

■■ ^ e-v. ^ , r 

* Hie Thcbie palmi^ inclytse fuerunt ; "" 

Seu quae paitnifene mitiunt veualia 

^ • Prop. iv. 5. 
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O ! ijiiis verendorum admonitus aacroa 
Tem^t locorum f qiiis^ vetiis urbium, 
Te, tnatcr, immotus jacentein 
Praeteriit fugicnte planta ? 
Fruslra^ in (iirores nuinine concitus^ 
Ultore^ nmris Persicus hosticum 
Injecit accensisque tectis 
Exitium^ vacuasque victor * 
Perrupit^aulas barbarico pede ; 

Frustra triumphans immiserabili 
Delubra prostravit Deumque 
Miles atrox simulacra dextra. 
Mortale si jam Mnemosj'ne regit ' 
JDivina pectus, si quid adhiic sacri 
Lusere victunim poetic, 

Per memores celebranda fastos 


Florebis dim, multaque pars tiii 
Speriiet fugacem temporis impetnm ; 
Fastusqiie contemplatus umbram 
Sagpe lui, Sopliise viator 
Dulces amores discet : ct artiunt 
Tu prima nutrix, tu SapieiitioE^ 

* Non erubescenda caueri^ 

Magna parens iterum Camoena. 

" T. IL HALL, 
Coll. Regal. Ahmn. 


EPIGRAxMMATA. 

DISCRIxMEN OBSCURUM. 


In quendam Felocipedantem. 

Til veafi}f xsipotg o<ms il^potg, 

Ttitg a.procih.'Kingy hamvslg oSoug xdrei, 

Torepoi/ imusiM SoxsTg ; 

X TTwg ^aBf^eigj ^ rtV 

* , * SC. Cambyses. 
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xelvrjv ; tro (n>} [jlIv, si BoxsT, ^t7\.s, 

'SaiVeiv, IjfivBoUf xtu riv hrasustv rpawcv 
e^sa-Ttv, aXTiU <roi^ hr auTOupydis -rorlv. 

rtSCRIMEN OBSCURUM, 

Bellus homo sibi vult dum vir Rufilius haberi, 

Borina levis totain praedicat ease Chloen. 

Quorsuin haec ? in quan^ partem abeat ? licet ipde voceiniis 
Semivirumque Chloeu^ semi>ChloenqQe virum. 

R. OKES, 

sfilt). Coll. Regal. Aiumn, 


SENARII GRjECI, PRiEMlO PORSONIANO, 
Quotannis Proposito^ Digmti. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

CoRIOliAMlIS. Act 5. Sc. S. 


— — ^^riioii know’st, great Son, 

The end of war’s uncertain ;*but this certain, 

'J'hat, if thou conquer Home, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap, is such a name. 
Whose repetition will be dogg’d with curses ; 

Whose chronicle thus MTit, — The man was noble. 
But with his last attempt wip’d it out ; 

Destroy’d his country, and his name remains 
Fo the ensuing age, abhoiTd.” Speak to me. Son : 
Thou hast affected the fine strsdns of honour. 

To imitate the graces of the gods ; 

To tear w ith thunder the w ide cheeks o’ the air. 

And yet to charge thy sulphur vtnrti a bolt «! 

That should but rive an oak« Why dost not speak r 
Think’st thou it 'honorable for a noble maA 
Still to remember wrongs ?— Daughter, speak you : 
He cares not for your weeping. — Speak thou, boy ; 
Perhaps, thy childishness will move him more > 

Than can^piir reasonff.— There is no, inan in..thq;,yvorld 
More bound to his tno|^r ; yet here he lets me prate, 
Like one i’ the stocks.. TIiqu bast never in ttiy life 
Show’d ihy dear mother any courtesy ; * 
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JVhen she (poor hen !) fond of no second broody 
Has cluck’d thee to the wars, and safely home, 
Loaden with honour. Say^, niy request’s unjust, 
And spurn me back.. But, if it be not so, 

' Thou, art notjlionest; and the gods wjll plague thee, 
Tliat thou restrain’st from me the duty, M*kicli 
I’o a mother’s part belongs.— He turns a>'kay : 

' Down, Ladies; let us shame him with our knees. 


IDEM GR^CE REDDITUM- 

f' ^ 

**51 xXsivov £ji40V (TTrs^fia, yiyvroc'xBig on 

“^Affsog aSijXov velxog^ oT wpa^rjtreTai ‘ 

rv 6 oox uStjTiOP, oTov ex vtxrjg $epog 
/uieXXsi^ d/tTjVeiv, vurpl^og sxTogdot;p.ivrjf . 
iSv ^vTifTrjP o4;v xXy)Sov ^^Oitrrut x\jpeg 5 

Vl^a) /tersKTr xai as ng ypdifeov, Tioyoug 
rfiio\i(r8s T^v^^oViv /xh euyivi} 

TTcepst^sp dprip^ Tooro S* g^ijXsi^J/aTO 
^epytop reXsoT'J), jcuTpiS ajVraiVa^ Sogi* 
aitr^pop Ss jutqxvsi xal fis^ua-repop xTiiog*— 1<> 

Tpoa-esTri fji\ w ft* art/Jiaeryj^, texpqp. 

xMTHi (TV (refJLpijg roug uTrepxoTrovg tpomug 
dpsr^g BTrafrxwpf ri}P Qeaip a^pup 
xeipTTjP r Ift/ftroo, Qprfrog co v, auflaS/av, 
wg aypioug eupeiap aXHpog ypot&op 1 ^ 

^poPTOig ewapa^mv, aT^Ko S’ ouoIp Zpmg 

xepaupiS {JLer^tmg mTrXitrftevco. 

• rexpopj ri triyag j dpa yeppaia> rge^siv 

9rgo(r7jX€i rdip xaxmg elpyaa-pt^iptop ; 

, ^ trv 8*— ou yap ix5r<p SaxpJeuv auSev ftsXst — 2t> 

^ raTiatPU driyarep, avr sftou tppaerpt^* 

" xet) (TO, Trar^og ixersutrov, ^pi^ttg' 

atrvPSTCL (rvperwp fjt^ShMP up viQoi o-ip* Tercof* 
xa) [MiPf (pip* sittI, ftTjrpi rig (Lei^w ;fapiv 
$p(KTwp o^s^i ; x^ra xdig XaXeTv fA>’ eng 25 

ftanjv rm , riv’ If^ f oX^ se<^i}/A.svov ; 

V. 36. Atticif ctat vi pjQe|i« geaus* Aristoph, Eq. oT«/<ri «r v 
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roS Tji rexwitrjfi ijv vejxoiv 

j^a&iTog iisi^ag ; rf^ uzroVrffppV'^/x?} 

o^yig vsn(r(rhv, Ssutipou yLvm Trofev 

a^e7<ra. rroXT^axig pilu c]g tjuayug 30 

^pouTrefJL^Hi TToTOiUKig SI fr* sig d^oug TraXiy 

viKTjg ey^ovr l«r^y€ Traunixov yip^S* , 

Trpog raura fXy $l trtiy ahxoi XiVp'scfla/ ]{4* epsTg^ 
XaKTi^e, ^siSo»j /iTjSlv 61 81 7 * euSina, . 
sip^eig rtfjL'^g rrjg Trpo&Tjxoucrrjg eftSy 35 

TiSv [JiT^rpo^f olfxoLi. xara^poviSv, xaxig r eersi, 

TiViv Ss jULsyaXTjV oiri fA^ 6ewv. 

dvijp o8\ SQtxsv^ €[X7ra7iiv (rrpi(pstu*^ 

^iAai yivaixsg,. TrpotrTrlrys^v rj^T) 8oxeT» 

IxiTwv y ofJLutfxayv xdpr av alSoir* av yovo. 

//pii. W^IDDINGTON. 


DISSERTATION 

Hiatorique^ Litth^aire et Bibliographique^ sur la Vie et 
les Outrages de Macuobe* 




Premiere^ Partie, 

^Iacrobe est un tie ces ^crivains sur lesquels I’antiquite ue 
nous a laiss^ que de foibles docuuiens. Les savans du mo^^eu 
age, dont uii grand nombre sut bien appr6cier les tr6sors ci'erudi- 
tion que ses ouvfages renferment, ne brent point de I’histoire de 
sa vie ct de cellc de ses Merits, I'objet d’un travail special. Je vais 
tacher de suppleer d cette omission eu recueillaiit Ics reuseigue*- 
inens epars dans leiirs divers ouvrages. 

I. Macrobius, Ambrosiusy Aitreljus, Theododus, tels sont les 
noms que porta notre auteur, et qu’on lui doune en ldte*de ses 
teuvres. De ce que dans Petioiiciation de ces iioni-s celui de 
'rh6odose ek quelqucfois p1ac6 le dermer, P. Coloniids en conclui* 
que e’etoit celui sous leqttel il ^toit connu et distiugu^ de sob vi- 


V. 28. Eurip. Ipb. Aul. Sfiittf H voV mrpog in rulhoi/ 

V. 30. Ai^schy). Euitien. ’ 'nUayyaim^ r Sirst/f 

^gfle uofferpf>9ti%or* lxXf«^ f ^ 

V. 88. Soph. Trachjn. 

^ ' Av^gS^ry.iifio(xiVf0^vifJt,iiyifJi9l > ' 

- i, ■ ' ,'4 , ■ , Yil-x. 

„!.! Ct £sctol. ^ 

• P. Coi.oME«ii Oper«^ J. Mt. UtaiNwg, ir©{)} ia- 

■Ito. Kfi/i^Xta p.31% ' . 
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vant, ct que le noin de Macrobe be doit Stre regard^ que conune 
un siirnoin^ et voici romnicnt il d^veloppe et confijriiie cette opi- 
nion: ‘‘Quel esl/' dit-il, “ ce'J'heodose auquel Avienus dedie ses 
fabler i Si nous en crojoos Oualdi^ c’eat i’eqipereiir de ce nom ; 
niais cet ocrivaiii se trompe ceriainement, et ce Th6odose n’tst 
autre q.ue celiri que nous appeloiis ordinaireoient Macrobe; mais 
qu’^vid^uiineiit Ics anciens appcloient Tb^odosc. On cn truuve 
la preuve dans I’appendice ajoute par Jean, ou par Krigene, ou 
par quelqu’aiitre^ au Trait6 : de different iis ei sodetalibm greed 
latinique verbi/^ ^ Tappui de notre opinion nous ciieroiis un- 
passage d^in aucien interpr^te de Y Ibis d’Ovide, qui s’e^prime eu 
CCS terines : Tyramnis est des deux genres^ selon la r^gle pos^e 
par le graiiimairien TJi6odose/' L*a nieme opinion a ete eniise, 
accoinpagn^e de quelque doute, par le savarft P. Pithou ; mais Ic 
P . Sirnioiid affinue avec non moins d'assurance que Coloinitis, que 
cc I'h^odose auquel Avienus d6die ses fables^ et dont parlc Boece, 
ii’est autre que Aiacrobe. Dans le catalogue des Mss, d’Isaac Vos- 
sius, 1 edig6 par Colomi^s, sous le (294, on trouve rindicatioii 
suivante: Theodosii {imd Avieni) ad Macrobium Tkeodosium fu’- 
bula, Saxius ^ et Henri Canegietier ^ sont tacitement contraircs 
a cette opinion, puisqu’ils veiilent qu^AviennS; le fabuliste, ait cte 
coiitemporain d’Antoiiin le pieiix. 

Barthius ^ dit avoir vu un Ms. qui portoit le litre suivant : Mu- 
crobii^ An^brosHy Oriniocemis in somnitim Scipionis commentnrmm 
incipit ; et il pense que ce nouveau noin aura ete donne a Ma- 
crobe, ou du lieu qui la vu naiDc, ou par allusion a son Commen- 
taire sur le son^e de Scipion, com me qui diroit OmrocritiquCy mot 
qui seroit forme de oveipog (songe), et de xglvsiv (jugcr). C^est aussi 
rexplication qu^cn donne Je scholiasle d'un Ms. qui fut possede 
par Poiitanus, Tun des coin men tateurs qui ont travaille sur Ma- 
ciobe ; seulemcnt il y est appeie iLautot Ornicensis et tantut Or- 
nicsis, 

^ j€suite Alex. Wiliheni rapporte * qu’un ISIs. du monustere dc 
Saiiit-M«txiiniii portoit le litre suivant: avr, memm. symma- 
CHVS, V. C. EMENDARAM. \¥,h. DIS. MEVM. RAVENNA2, CVM 
MACRonio. PLOTINO. EVDOxJo. Le Ms. de Saint-.Maxiimn 


* Dans ce Traits, outre que le nom de Theodoste so trouve place le dernier, 
apr^is les autres noms Be notre auteur, de plus il y est appeie tantot Macrobcf 
tantdt slmplemcnt ^h^odose, 

^ Onomasticon litterarium Christophori Saxu. 'IVaject. ad Rhenum. 1773. 
1803. 7 vol. iD-Svo. C 1, p. 476, - 
3 Dmcrialiod£mMe.€t styhAvieni, , , 

* Casp, Baetuh:, Adversaria et commeniariay £rancrfhrt, 1648, in-fol. 
Jiv. 39, cap. 12 . 

* Diptpehon^ Zeodiente, et in illud commenlarmm a Rev, P. Wiltiiismio. 
Soc, Jes, Leodii, 1659/ in fo). Appeniitty p. 4. 
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poi toit encore un autre titre, transcrit par Wihhem de la maniere 
suivante: macrobii-ambKosii. sicetini, de. somnio. etc. 

I[. Le troisieme mot de ce titre, siCExiNi, est 4videnunent 
le nom de la patrie de Tauteur. Seroit-ce ville de Numidie, 

dont Salliiste ^ appelle les habitans Sicttme&i Ptol^m^e et Pro- 
cope appellent cette tSile Sicca FeneriOf et 9olin siniplement F e- 
Tteria ; elle 6toit situ^e a l*cst ‘de Cirta, sur la cdte de I’Afrique 
(]iic bai^ne la mer M6diterran6e. Elle s’est aussi nominee CEnoe, et 
les niythologues racontent que Thoas, roi de Lemnos, ayaht 6te 
jele clans rctte Jle par line temp^te, il y eut de la nympbe CEnoe, 
nil fils qui fat Siccinus. Ou bien faudroit-ii entendre par 

Sicethdy que Macrobe seroit natif de cette ile de la mer Eg6e, et 
Tune des Sporades que Strabon appelle Siceitus^ Ptol6m6e 
imSy Pompoiilus-M61a*Sicy/m5, et Pline Sy^cinusf' c’est Id une 
<]ue 5 tioii qu’aucttn indice ne peut amenerd decouvrir. Qiioi qu*ii 
eii soit, je pense qu'il y aiiroit de la t6m6rite d vouloir, sur la foi 
d’liii seiil maiiuscrit, assignor une patrie a Macrobe, L’assertion, 
toiitefois, seroit moins gratuite que celle qui lui donne la ville de 
Parme pour patrie, assertion reproduile dans la pltipart des die- 
lio iiiaires, et qui vraisemblablement n’a d’auire fondement qu’une 
tradition vague ; car, malgr6 tous les efforts que j ai faits pour en 
decoiivrir la source, le plus ancien auteur, ou je Tai Irouvee 6non- 
c6e, est Gaudenzio Merula, * qui vivoit dans le 16® siicle; encore 
u’en fait-il nientijn que pour la signaler comme une erreur. Mais 
ce qui contredit d6cisivement cette opinion, outre le sentiment des 
savans les plus distingues, e’est le t6flioignage positif de Macrobe 
lui-m6mc. ^ D’apres ce passage, on a dfi siipposer que Macrobe 
utoit Grec, puisqu’d I’cpuque oiS il 6crivoit, le monde civiiis6 ne 
parloit que deux langues, le latin et le grec ; et que d’ailleurs son 
style esj quciquefois bigarre d’iiellenisines, et ses ouvrages remplis 
de citations grecques. Coeliiis Rfiodiginus^ pretend que de son 
temps, les habitans de Verone le coniptoient au nombre de»6cri- 
\aiiis auxquels leur ville avoit donne le jour \ cette opinion n’a 
point dc partisans aujourd’hui. • • 

111. Nous ignorons la date precise de la naissance de Macrobe ; 
mais nous savons positivement, d’apris les lois du Code Th4odo- 
sicn qui lui sont adressees, ou dans le^uelles il est question de 

* De hello Jugurthino. * 

* De Gallorum cisalpinorwn Antlquitaie et Dmiplind, a Gaudentio 
Lugd, Seb, Giyphnis, 1538, In-8ve, liv. 2, ch. 2. 

® ‘‘ Nos sub alio ortos cmlOy lotina lingua vena non adjuvat~petitumy iw- 
petratumque volumus, aqui honique consulanty si in nostro sen^one nativa Ho* 
mani orU elegantia Jisideretvr,^** . 

* Lectiones atUiquaiy \iv, 14^ ch. 5. 

’ • 1, rb. 2. ‘W 
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lui, aussi hieii que par les persoiinoges qu’il a introduits dans 
Saumtuien^ coTnme ftatit ses doiitemporains, teU cjue Syminaque 
et Pra&tciXtattiS', qu*il a vfecu fijous les r^gnes d'Honorius et de 
rh^odose, c'est-a-dire depuis Jan i^g5, epoque de rav^nenient 
d*Hoiiorms an tidn^, Jii^qu’^ Tan 4.‘‘35, Sppque de la publication 
du Code TlieodoMeii. Aussi ceux qui dnt class6 les ecrivains 
latins par oidre ohronolugique, tie se soiit point fecarl^s de cet 
interval le. Kiccioli, dans lai Chmnique qu’il a mise en ifele de 
son j^imagesie,^ le place'^ entre 395 et 400, et il rcleve Gene- 
brard, Sansovino* et Tbevet, qtii Tavoient plac6 au 2® si^cle de 
Tere cbrftienne, ainsi que les r6dacteurs dii Catalogue de la Bi* 
blioth^uc du Vatican, qui Font place au 10^ baxius (/uf. cii,), 
1e place vircd 410. M. Sclicell, dans la Table synoptique des JJm- 
vams romaim^ en ifetc de son Histoire de la Uttiratnre lathie^ 
le place sous Fannie 409. * 

iV. I'out ce que nous savons sur les dignit^s ' dont M aerobe 
fut revetu, et sur les fonctions qu^il a remplies, est coiisign6 dans 
le Code 'I beodosien. On y tfouve d abord une loi de Constantin,^ 
dat6e de Sirniiiim, le 12 des katendes de Mars de Fan 326, aclres- 
see a un Maximianus Macrobius, sans qualiiication, que la dif* 
feience du prenoni, jointe ^ F^poque oil il a v6cu, perinet- 
troit de regarder coinme 6tant le p^re de notre auteur. 

La loi 15, liv. IG, tit. 10, de paganis, au Code Justinien, est 
adress^d^ par Honorius h Macrobe, vice-pidfet {pro-prafecto) des 
Espagnes. 

Cue loi datee de Milan, Fan 400, le bl&me d'un cnipieleinent 
de pouvoir, et le qualifie vicarius. 

La loi 11, liv. 6, tit. 28, de indvlgenliis debitornmy sous la date 
de Fannie 410, est adressde A Macrobe, proconsul d’Afrique. 

Entin il existe un rescrit de Tli6odose le jeune et d'Honorius, 
daid de l"an 422,^ et adress6 A Florent. Dans ce rescrit, les em* 
perenrs d6clarcnt qiFils feldvent la digiiit6 de prtefecius sacri cuhu 
cullA Fegal de celle de pr^fet du pr6toiic, de pr6fet urbain, ou de 
prdleur mililaire, en telle." sorte que ceux qui en seront reveius 
jouiront des mtmes honneurs et prdrogatives que ces magistrats, 
Les einpereur6 ejoutent,,qa’il8 portent cette loi en consideration 
dfis incites de Macrobe, qu'ils qualifient de vir illustris ; en 
preuve de quoi ils entendent qu’il soil le premier A profiler du 


I B.ICC lotifAlmagestum novum. Mononia, testy in^fo],,^ voh 
“ Hi8ioire.de la JUU^raturejatipe, par M. F. .SciiaLr.. J^aris, 1814, 4 vol. 
in-8vo.t. 4,1x300. . 

4 18 , de Emendatione servorum, 

Liv, 6, tit. 8,^de Fraponitis reeri eubkulL 
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(.u'li^fice de la loi, sans qiie ses pr^d^'ccsseurs qui sout sortis 
de charge puissent y pr^tendre. 

On tradult ordiiiairemcnt le titre de praposifus sarti cuhicuh^ 
par ceiui de grand-maitre de la gurde-rohe, et Toil compatt eette 
diargc i celle que remplit le gramUchambtUan dans les (oins de 
TEurope moderne. Elle existoit 6galetneitt dans Teinpire d*Orient 
et dans ceiui d’Occicfent ; ceiui qui eii 6tciit fe\2tu ctoit dans la 
classc dcs H lustres, dans laquelle il occiipojt le puMiiier rang. 
11 avoit au-des80iis de lui plusieurs digiiitaires, entr’aiitres ie pri- 
miceriub sacri cubicuh^ qui avoit le titre de spectabiltSf tt les c/iar* 
tulaiii sacri cubiiulif^ii nombre de tiente." Les M<s. doiinent 
aussi 'k Macrobe le titre de vtr Comnlarts et Utustrh. Groiiovius 
d^monlre qu*^ cette epoqiie on doniioit cettc qiialiticatioii aux 
«’"ouvcineiiis des piovmces.* Eriiesti, dans Yiudei JigHtlatum, de 
son edition d’Ammien*MarceIliii,^ fait voir qu'eile ful doniico an 
gouverneurde la Coelc-Syne. Quant d la qualification dU/ lust ns, plii- 
Meurs auteurs cites par Gessner^ piouvent qu’on la doniioit d cette 
incinc 6poqiie aux S6nateiirs dc la prenii^io clas«,e. Je dots 
pas laisser ignorcr qiic quelques savans onl levoqnfe cn douje, 
que le Maciobe dont il cst qtl^stlOll dans le roscrit a Floietit, ifit 
le meme que l^mteur des Saturuale^, et leui d<iutt* esi fonde 
^ur ce que la place de pta^po^itus sacri atbiculi tut r.ipanag*^ <>rdi- 
naire des euuuqiies, tandis que nolle Maciobe eut uii tils uomme 
Eustatho, atiquel il adressu ses deu\ pinicipaus ouvrages, en liu 
piOibguant les expressions de la plus vise tendresse ; •Etisfaihi 

Jill! lure nuhi difectior viftc mihi parifet dulcedo et gtoiiu^^ 

V. Quelle tut la religion de Maefobe? Cette question a excite 
line foite coiitroverse paiini les eiudits, parce qu’eile toiiclir»it de 
]»reb <\ dc grands mtciets leligieiix. Le d6iste anulois Collins, 
tntrVutres objections contic I'Evangile, avoit soutemi qn’i' n'6loit 
pas viaiseinblable qu’iiii cv6ncmeift aussi inarquant que le massacre 
firs enfans de Belhlt*eni et dcs cnviions, depuis Taue de dciix aus 
-‘t Hu-dcssous, rapport^ par saint Malbicu, ® eCu fcl6 piis‘«fe sous 
‘‘ilencc par tons le.s ^ciivuins paion.s, an lu mbie disqueis il ne vent 
pas conipicr Macrobe, qui tn a parle, et qu’d o'U^idire ctHinnc 
chietien. Coiiiiis avoit cn sa fuvun ropimon de (irouus^ et cclie 

’ Vove? Panciroli Nott*i<e dtgnUnfurn utunsqiie Oe- 

iicv*e, 16sS, in-fuL. pars Htdiiida, pa^ 57. • 

^ Ob'ttrtafi. KciUit, c. ‘21. ^ J iftsar, 1773, lu-Uvo. 

^ ^oiu^ Linitu^ e£ erudttutftts Htmona rhcMiut ns, tocuptetatus et emends- 
Im a Alatth, GibSM^itu. Lipsi<e, 177 I. 4 vo). in f'oL 
^ Oh 2, V. 16. ® Saturnnl 

' Ope:u theologiqff. II. Gaotit. London, 1679; 4 sol. m-tbl. Ckmmentnire w 
/ci Evangiles, t. 2, vol. 1, p. 19. 
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Je Barthius.^ Ce dernier, tout en dimt qu’on trouvedait^ h i 
Scrits de Macrobe quelques legera indices quit proiessoit la reli- 
gioil des chretiens (assertion qui me paroit tout aii nioius hasar- 
d6e), le place n^anmoins au nombre des ^crivains paiens, Jean 
Masson se chargea de r^pondfc A Collins^ et le lit dans une let- 
tre 6crite en.anglois, adress^e A Chandler, ^veque de Coventry, 
et imprim^e a la suite d^un ouvrage de ce dernier en favenr de la 
religion clir^tienne. * Masson y 4tablit le paganisme de Ma- 
crobe, en faisant voir, qu’i Tifnitation de Celse, de Porphyre, de 
Julien, il s’efForce de laver le polytli4isme du reproclie d’absurdite 
qu on lui adressoit avec tant de justice, et qiie c*est dans cc des- 
sein qu’il rcduit ses noinbretises divinit^s A n’^tre plus que des eni- 
bli^mes, des attributs divers du soleiL Au reste, continue Masson, 
don t j ’analyse les raisonnemens, il ne parle Jamais de ces dienx 
que le vulgaire adoroit, sans marquer qu’il letir rendoit aussi les 
tnemes honneurs* Dans nos saintes c6r6inonie8,” dit-il, nous 
prions Janus.^— Nous adorons Apollon, etc.’*^ Ces expressions 
et plusieiirs autrcs seniblables se rencontrent fr^quemment dans 
les Saturnales ; et certainemeiit s’il efit et^ chr^tien, Macrobe se 
seroit abstenu de les employer, d une 6poque oil la liitte entre les 
deux principales religions qui se sont partag6 la croyance du monde 
existoit encore dans toiite sa vigueur, et (^toit m^me la passion 
dominante qui occupoit alors les esprits. On sail d ailleiirs que 
les premiers chr6licns poussoient si loin le scrupulc en celtc ina- 
tidre, qu’ils s’abstenoient dc manger des viandes qui avoient ele 
offertes aux idoles, et que plii^ieurs d’entr’eux furent mis si inort 
pour avoir refuse de participer sous les enipereurs paiens au ser- 
vice inilitaire, qui les ebt contraint dc reiidre anx fausses divinit6s 
des honiieurs qu’ils regardoient comme coupables. Tuus les iii- 
terlocuteiirs que Macrobe introduit dans les Saturna/esy et qu’il 
donne pour ses amis ct ses plus iutimes confidens, tomoignent 
Ic plus paifait assentiment et la plus sincere admiration pour ic 
systenie religieux de Praetextatus : Quand il cut ccssc dc parler, 
tons les assistans, les yeux fixes sur lui, temoignoient Iciir admira- 
tion p&r leur silence ; ensuite on commenga d louer, run sa me- 
moire, I’autre sa doctrine, tous sa religion, assurant qu’il 6toit le 
seui qui connut bien le seqret de la nature des dieux, que lui scui 
avoit rinteliigence pour compreiidre les cboses divines et le gtMiic 

’ Advers, et Comment.f liv. 48, ch. 8, coldiiu. 2^68. 

^ A VindiculioH of the Defence (f Chrislianit^/frvm the •prophesies of the Old 
Testament. Dmdtmy i728. in-8vo. On trouve aussi une analyse assez /tendiie 
de ccite iettredans le t. IS, p. 434 de la Bibliothrque raisonnee des outrages 
des Savans de VBurope^ Amsterdam, 1734, iii-ia. r 

^h Saturnul. 1, 1, cn. 9. . 

♦ Id., liv, id,, ch, 17. ^ 
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pour en parler.”* L’on salt d’ailleura que Praptextatus etoil prtire 
des idoles, comme on Je verra p/ui bas; Quant A Syinniaqiie (qiii 
est aussi.un des prhwipaux interlocuteurs dea Saii/rria/es), outre 
qu^il fut grand-poiitife, ses ecrits centre le christiauisme, qui sont* 
parvenus jusqu’^ nous, ne laissent auctin doute sur ses opinions^ 
Uiie pr^soinption nopvelle en favour du pagjjtnisine de Macrobe^ 
c est Jc silence absoluqu’il garde sur la religion ebr^tienne, dont le 
siijet de ses ouvrages appeloit si natarelleinent la discussion ; s’il 
nc Ta point abordee, e'est, je pense, par 6gard pour les sentiniens 
Hu souveraiii k la personae duquel il se trouvoit attache par un 
t tnploi important, et qu’ii aura craint sans doute de choquer : 
qu’il me soit pennis de faire remarquer, en terminant sur cette ' 
question, que les chr^tiens parvenus ^ &tre les maitres du poiivoir, 
ii’us^rent point de repr^sailles envers les pai'ens qui nagu^re les 
avoient si cruelletnent pers4cut6s, et que tandis que les diverses 
sectes de la iioiivelle religion d^ployoient les unes centre les autres 
loiite leur 6nergie, celle-ci laissa le polytheisme expirer paisible* 
inent dc v^tusle. * 

VI, Maintenant que toils les documens qui nous resteut sur'Ia 
personiie de Macrobe soiit 4piiises, je passe a Texainen de ses 
ouvrages ; il nous eii est parvenu trois : le Vommentaire sur Ic 
Soiige de Scipion^ les Saturnalesy et le Traits des differences et dcs 
associations des mots grecs et latins. 

COMMENTAIRE SUR LE SoJSGE 1>E SciPION, 

• 

Un fragment du liv. de la Repi/blique de CiciJroo, dans 
Jequel Scipion Emiiien voit en soiige son aieul i’Africain, qui lui 
Hecrit les r6cotnpenses qui atteiident, dans line autre vie, ceiix 
qui ont bicn servi leur patrie dans celle-ci ; tel est le texte choisi 
par Macrobe pour exposer dans un Commentaire divise en deux 
livres, les sciitimens des anciens concemaut le systcine du nionde. 
iVslronornie, astrologie, pliysique celeste, cosmologie, melaphy- 
siqiie, lei les sent les sections des coimuissances humaiites sur les- 
quellcs roulent ses dissertations ; moniunens d’aiitant plus pre- 
cieux qu’ii est permis de les consid^rer comme Texpression iid^le 
cies opinions des savans de son temps, sur ces diverses inati^res, 
Briicker recoimoit dans ses principes un adepte de la secte plato- 
nicienne reg^nfer^e ; soft lorsqu’il lui voit reproiUiire la ccl^bre 


' Saturnal., Uv.l, ch. (?4. 

^ I)eux expressions de Macrobe semMent ddceler le Chr€tien: Veusoni’- 
7iium fabricator (Sai^rmL^ I. 7. c. 5), Dtus opifex omnes sensvs in capiie locavit 
( M, i, id, c. 14). On doit retnarquer ndanmoins gue ces expressions n’auroient 
ricn detrange dans labouchc d*un Neo-platonicien de la fin du 4e si^cle. 
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Tnnit6 de Platon/ soil lorsqu’il lui voit professer la doctrine ile 
rindestructibilit^ de la et soutenir qu’elle ne fait r^ell^- 

nient que cUanger de ioroies^ alors quelle paroit A nos\eux s’ane- 
antir/ soit enfin lorsqiie aerobe ue veut voir dans les divinile-;i 
du paganisnie que des allegories des ph^nonrines physiques/ Les 
connoissances^ ustronoiniques qu'il d6veloppe dans ce ni&me ou- 
vrage, ont ri6terii)in6* RiccioU a le compter au nombre ties astro- 
lionics, et in^me d consacrei un chapitre de TAImageste a sou 
systeme aslroiiomique.^ 

Bartbius pense * que le Commentaire sur le Songc de Scipion 
fitisoit parlie des Saturnales, et il se fonde sur ce qu’il a vii uri 
Ms. de cet oiivrage qui avoit pour titre*: Macrohii Th. V , C\ 
ct ini. CommcnluTiorum terfin^ diet Saiurnaliotnfn, liber primm 
iTicipit. En sortfj que, d apres cela/’ dit-il, paroitroit que la 
principale division de Touvrage de M aerobe 6toit celle par jfo?/?- 
nies. dont la 3e auroit cle reinplie par le Commeutaire, dans leqnel, 
cn effel, il explique le sens cache de Ciceron, de mfemc que dans 
les il expliqiie celiii de Virgile ; il ne seroit pas im- 

possible que quelqucs paroles quji auroient 1x6 ces deux ouvrnges 
ensemble se fussent perdues, ce qu’on sera phis dispose d croire 
alors qu'en saura, que tandis qi/il est annoiic^^ it la tin du (2^ 
livre des Salurnales, que le lendemain la reunion doit avoir lieu 
chez Synimaque, neanmoins la discussion qui cotninence irnme- 
dialement le 3® liv. a lieu chez Praetextalus. Reniarquez d’ail- 
leurs qu£ dans la division actuelle des livres, ie troisidihe et le 
quntrieine en fornieroient a peine un, compares i\ Ictendue de 
ceux qui Jes precedent et de ceux qui les suiveiil/' Je feiai ob- 
server encore a Tappiii de ropinion de Bartbius, qu’eii lete des 
deux ouvrages, Macrabe anresse Cgaleinent lu parole 5\ son bis 
Euslathe ; iiiais il faut remarquer aussi, contre cette inline opinion, 
que tandis que duns les Saturnajes il est fait mention frcqtieniinent 
des interlocuteurs, il n’est jamais question d’eox dans les deux 
livres fort etendus qui coinposent le Lommentav e sur le Hinge de 
Scipion, 

Le granunairien l'h6odoj"e Gaza a traduit cn grec le Songp de 
Scipion de Ciceron, ce qui a fait croire faussemeiit a plusieurs 
savans qu’iJ avoit traduit ipissi le Commentaire de Mac robe. La 
seule traduction de cct caviage qui ait 6le faile jusqu’^l pitisent, 




’ Suturnal., 17. * if/,, liv. Q, cl». 19. 

^ Li.y liv. 4- VkI. Historin critica pkiloiophnefH Jac. Biiuckerio. 

Lipsifs, 1766*7,6 vol. iii-4to, t. 2, p. 356 
^ eVst le ch. 14 de la section 3 du Jiv, 9, t. 2, p. 28-2, et siiiv. 

® t^^LAUDiANi Opera^ ex editione et cum cvUmentarh Cuip.'Bxinmi. Trauct 
fort, 1650, ui-4to, p. 791. 
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est la traduction grecque de Maxime Planudes, moine ^ de Con- 
stantinople, qui vivoit vers Tan 1S27, et A qui Ton attribue plu» 
sieurs aiitres ouvrages, entr’autres le^ fables cdnnues sous le nom 
d’lisope. D’apr^s le t^moignage de Montfaucon,' il a exist6 un 
Ms. de la trftduction^de Planudes, laquelle, ^u reste, n’a jamais 
ete publiee, dans la biblioth^que de Cotslin, tlo 35. {olim 504.), 
et il cn existe dans la Biblioth^que du Roi sept, d’aprds le t6moi- 
gnage o’u Catalogue- * 

Gronoviiis, dans ses notes sur le chap. 5. du liv. du Comment 
taire sur le*Songe de Scipiou^ a public un fragment considerable de 
la geometrie d’un anonyme, tire des Mss. de son pere ; fragment 
oit Macrobe est cite plusieurs fois, et quelquefois nteme copie. 
D’un autre c6te Briicl^er 3 rapporte que le continuateur de Tou- 
vrage de Bede^ de gestis Anglorum, parle d’une EpUre d Gerbert, 
consacree par Elbode, ev^que^ de Wisbury, A disserter sur les 
doctrines geometriques de Macrobe ; if me semble naturel de 
penser que cet Elbode soit I’auteur inconnu de la Geometrie pub- 
liee par Gronovius. 

ALPHONSE MAHUL. 


LACRYMiE ELEGlACAi. 

EPISTOLA PJllMA. 

AD PONTICUM FLACCUM. 

Lent A iit accepi blandae solamina cbartie, 

Continuo lacrymis est inofa, Flacce, meis, 

Explicuit frontcm ratio, suspiria scnsim 
Alta laborantes deseruere sinus. 

At quoties Catharince et dulcc et amabile nomen, 
isle miserum ! ah quoties lumina moesta legunt, 

In flctus iterum percusso pectore solvor, 

Pallidulasque rigat lacryina suetllL genas. 

Occurrit Catharimc et cara et dulcis imago, 

Paci animae nostrae, vaj niilii ! cara nimis*; 

’ Bihhoiheca Coinliniana, in-fol., p. 520 . 

^ Vid. dans Je T. 3. conteuani ies Mss. Grecs les 9(J3, 1000. 1603. 
1772. 1»68. (cc No ^nferme deux M^s. de Ja tradurtion de Planude) 2070. 
Ces Mss. hontdes lie 15© et 16e sidles. Le N« 1000. provient de la biblio- 
theqiie de Culbcrt. 

^ IJisloria Critlca PhilosophitEf T. 3, p. 566. * 
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Occuivmt VBner^s et pulchrae gratia formai^ 
Quique erat in laeto plurimus ora decor. 

Occurnint aniini dotes mifai, amorque, fidesqoe, 
Quicquid et ki fida coojuge dttke fuit. 

His mihi dirsptis, quorsum solatia teqdunt 
Quse Qiiiii misssti leaia^ FIttcce, ttia ? . 

Teiuporis^ ah ! celeres q^is scit remorarier alas f 
Prseteritos iterum qiiis revocare dies? 

Quis te de gelido^ C^karina, ciere sepulchro ? 
Quis dare in ainplexus brachia sueta nteos ? 

Nil laetuto, nil jam optandum^ vei amabiie rcstat : 
Delicise vitae deperier© mea;. 

Qaojacet in tumulo Catharine flebiie corpus, 
Gaudia, me miserum! cuncta sepuha jacent. 

Jam mihi vitam aegram noctesque diesque trahenli 
Est reliquuni, prseter ilt^re, dolere, nihil. 

Quo me cunqite feram nil est non triste videndiim ; 
Nil unquam, nisi cum morte resol var, erit. 

Scepe graves potu conor depellere curas, 

Dum molli abluitur serior bora mero. 

Ast hilares inter dum funditur uva sodales^ 

Non mihi potanti me fugiiare licet. 

^aepe hortos asger vernos agrosque pererro ; 

Sappe peto fontes praetereuntis aqiuc. 

At curis agri et fonte^ alimenta ministrant, 

. iEgramque in mentem gaudia prisca ruunt. 

Sa^ius hie tecum, Catharina^ errare solebam, 
Dum inanui fidac fida revincta nianus, 

Ssepe sub hac olim fessi requievimus umbra, 

Dum blando amplexju colia tenenda dabas. 

Saepius has pra^ter taciti consedimus uiidas, 
Laititia trepidi dum raicucre sinus. 

Praeterita infelix cur auteni gaudia narro, 

Quse mentem e?Aigitaijt non reditura meam ? 

Quid prodest tecum, Catharina, fuisse beatum, 
m e si, deiij^to fine, carenda fugis f 

T4|||||nere iiigratas eflundimus ore querelas, 
^Hmqniores animas pr%valiiisse^ncci. 

In coelid castos tidosque beabit amantes 
Pwor, aethereus, non soluendus amor ; 

Castior amplexu qua te, Catharina, tenebo, 

Et qua terrena te sine labe fruar. 

Spem Isetam rei^uni meliorum beec pascdl' imago, 
Hasc fallet^^longos s^s pretiosa dies. 

OWtiiKiip tacite cfeco^'dulcissima conjux, 
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Ossa forent tumulo coiidita nostra tab !~ 
Quid preeor insanas ? quo cura paterna i^cessit ? 

Arguor iminiini crimiue irelie mori. 

Infantum teiieros, heu ! quis custodiet annos i 
Quis leni itnperio molua fraena reget t 
Quo duce per vitm fluctus, quo remige teudent? 

Quis curse tumidas navita franget aquas? 

Quis teneros mores prseceptis finget honestis i 
Unde pia anxietas, unde patamus amor ? 

Heu ! patris exemplo quis tristia ferre docebit? 

Quis tolerare DEI verbera, nolle queri ? 
Vobis^ progenies milii ter carissima^ vivaro^ 

Et vivam, et miserse lucis avarus ero. 

Vos, aiiimse dulces, dilectae pignora matris, 
^therea felix quae inicat arce Dea, 

Vivite, et araplexu pati'ios lenite dolores, 

Fallite et innocira garruiitate dies. 

IVinpus erit, quod diviiii ceciiiere propbetae. 
Cum nova ent cocli luachina, terra recens : 
7^erra ubi felices campos nova vestiet herba, 

Et treinet arboreis purior aura coinis. 
Purpureo iiitkU ridebiiut liiniine coeli, 

Sol ubi perintuus, perpetiiusqiie decor.' 
Sponte sua natus flos undiqiie crescet odorum 
Dives, qui hetos prodigus qrnet agros. 
Dulcius ore melos Philomela poetica mittet : 

Eenior insolito niurmiire serpet aqua. 
Ccssabimt irae bcllique iiisana cupido, 

Cordaque constringet nuitua fidus amor. 
Purpureos ilores, jucundum et amabile ridens, 
Queis caput exornet jam Catharina parat. 
Jam mihi, queis iterum laeti coeamiis aniantes, 
Diviiia umbrosas instruit arte domos : 

^lyrtus ubi, viola>que, et copia hiris hononiin ; 

Quaque rosa in carnpis non peritiira rubet. 
Ilic bis quingentos laetis regnabittw* annos, 

Dum tandem a^therea collocet arce DEUS. 
S«epius bac tegrmn consolor imagine ment^m, 
Dum revo<*at priscos improba cura dies. 

Nec tu, mi Flacce^ hsec ut inania somnia ride, 
Fient, prs^sagi mens mea si quid liabet. 
Quicquid erit, mihi iie deiiiatur amabilis error ; 

Da inisero insana siinplicitate frui. 

Cur autem sic crediderim me Candidas audi, 
Narro uou dubia dum tibi vera fide. ; * 
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Hestentti cum nocte quies laxaverat artus, 

Victaque jam tandem cura sopore fuit. 

In somnis visa est Catharina adstare jacenti^ 

Et petere amplexus hospes arnica meos. 

LiUmina divino radiabaut pulchra decpre, 

Multaque per ]seta$ gratia fusa genas. 

Caiididus ante pedes lente defiuxit amictus, 

Nudabat castes zona recincta sinus, 

Deliciis tumidos, et marmore candidiores, 

Mar more diffusa caudidiore iiive. 

Dulce tueiis, dextramque preinens, Dulcissime icriini^ 
Ell, tua cara,’* iiiquit, te Catharina petit. 

Sedibus hue miserans tibi de coelestibus adsum ; 

En nostros vultus, quse tua semper eram. 

Conjugis insanos adsuai leiiire dolores, 

ISiaiiique etiam in ccelis est inihi cura tui : 

Est milii cura tui, tibi sit quoque cura tuorum, 

Nec perge assiduos flere dolere dies, 

Et geniitus, lacrvniasque, et inanes coinprinie questin 
Teiiipus, crede, iteruni quo coeanius, adest. 

Interea iiatis, quos piguora cara reliqui, 

Queiii inihi pra^stiteras, optiine, detur amor. 

^Jil unquani frustra tua te n>n^rogavit : 

^ Cum dare tu poteris, sunt rata vota mihi. 

Utque adsint miseris solatia dulcia rebus, 

Fac aiiiuio coiidas hlec nica dicta tuo. 

Te xnecuni nova terra inanet, feheiaque arva j 
i\rva ubi deJiciis luxuriabit amor. 

Hie iteruiti felix feliceiii ainplexa maritum 
Coinprimet ad fidos te Catharina sinus. 

Nesda curaniiii, viueque obtita inaloriim, 

Carpent lietitias inutiia corda novas. 

Sol ubi perpetuus pure radiantior auro, 

]/<etos diffuso iuiiunc pinget agros. 

Hie avium cantus, hie dulcis aniantibus umbra, 

Quum nulla inviso frigore hvdet hyems. 

Te inihi, rneque ti6i divjua leteniaquc Jiingent 
Gaudiafll^' meruit non teinerata^hdes. 

Cura tui idterea a ccelo mihi credila, custos 
(Jt tua sini visum est lida voiensque DEO, 

Sive equili ciraiiduni, pediti, nuutaeve per undas, 

Crede miin, tutum, me dtioe, car[)is iter. 

Me socia in tbalamis, tibi me iu vigilante, qtticscis. 

Cum poms viduo languida membra toro« 

Deiibans piopefo juxta levis oscula, campos 
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Cum teris illacrymans, non tibi visa comes, 
v.i'amque vale : cordi menior Iiaec mea dicta reconde, 
Ternpus, crede, iterum quo cocamus adest.'' — 
Dixit, et iti tenues evanuit oc^us auras ; 

Ast ego cum lacrymis : Umbra adamata, mane 
Corde iino laEstus verba base suavissiina* condani ; , 
Tempus, crede, iterum quo coeamus adest.” — 
Ocyus ite, dies, celeris tibi sit fuga, tempus : 

Quae mora ? me coiqux, me Catharina vocat. 

Ne nimis at te.lasset epistola longa \egeutem, 

Cesso jam querulos, optime Flacce, modes. 

Tu iQodo fac miseruiii visas celer hospes amicum : 

Sis mecum, totus non miser esse queo. 

Cetera, te cum mox fruar hospite, Flacce^ loqueniur 
llestat jam dicat litera, V^ive, vale.’^ 

EPISTOLA SECUNDA. 

AD lULUM CA2C1LIANUM. 

Qua nequit ipse frui, tibi mittit, amice, salutem 
Heu miser Albinus^ Ctzcilianey tuus. 

Nec niens sana mihi, iirmum nee corpus ut olim : 

Alhini restat pars tibi sola tui. • 

Vix equidem restat quod me tibi monstret eundem^ 
Nam socios inter dissiiiiuUndus eo. 

Vivida vis aninii,risus fugere jocique, 

Quaeque fuit lueto plurima in ore salus. 

Gratia depereunt jiicundae flosque juventae, 
Languidulum corpus, pujlidula^que genae. 

Alter erani faustis olim et melioribus annis, 

Dicere cum licuit le, Catharinay meam. 

Corporis atque animi mibi turn vigor aequus, Aprill 
Laetius innubi pectus ainunti^erat. 

Te praeter nihil optavi, te pra^ter amatam 
Addideram votis nil, CatharinHy meis. 

Tu mihi Isetus hoiios, et tu mihi dulce lucellum, 

Tu quicquid totus continet orbis eras. 

Cum viiltus, carosque oculos, adamataque*membra 
Ha^rebam intuitus plenus amore tui ; 

13rachia cum collo tu non invita dedisti, 

Cumque genae impressis concaluere genis^ 

Non rex me vita aut regis praecurrit amicus,^ 

Nec nisi felicem viderat ulla dies. 

Cum deformis hyems borealibus exciia campis ' 
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£xpt^iit autiim^iim frigidiore vice, 

Attulit et secum ventos, glaciemque, geliique, 

£t quicquid gelido triste ferumque sinti; 

Nq 9 laeto .hybcrnas sermone fefellimus boras, 

Dum bibit altemos auris utrinque sonos. 

Qiiaih sponsd? Jucunda fiuebat ab ore'^loquela. 

In vuhus acies dum mea fixa suos ! 

Oscula cum vicibus lastis non dura darentur, 
Cumque sinu molli rite recline caput, 

Ne spatium noctisqiie moras f^ntire queamus, 

Qui calet amborum pectore, praestat amor. 
Persuasit placidum cum nox provecta soporem, 
Kt sera jam fessas presserat arcta fores, 
Omnipotens cceli numen de more pVecati, 
Fovimus in casto mutua membra toro. 

Quo venti fremuere magis, magis heeserat ulni$, 
Ft collo eftiidit bracbia cara meo. 

Dum tabs, dixi, portus, carissima^ detur, 

Infusus tepido membra beata sinu, 

Insurgant venti tempestatesque sonoras, 

Diraqite turbatum concitet cequor hyems. 

Cum ver jam rediit, cum jam mitissimus annus, 
Kt Maia ornatum protulit alma caput, 
trponsa nieos comitata gradus per florea rura 
(O quot deliciis conscia rura meis !) 

Purpurea aurora, vePsolis pulchrior ortu, 
Quotidie placidum Iseta ferebat iter. 

Vos, tacitse sylvse, vos, conscia iliimina, testor, 

Ad quorum 'vitreas seepe resedit aquas, 

Se nemore iimbroso, viridis se margine rip® 
Naiada ceii visam, riiricolamve deam. 

Tu nostrfiiii testis, philomela iidelis, amorum, 

Cui tacita est cordi sylva, sacrumque nemus* 
Vocibus, ah! quoties Vatharintz attenta canoris, 
Pressisti incoeptum vere tepente melos ! 

Ah I quolMnunimo dixerunt murmure nymphar, 
Ut vespemiio j^raeteriere gradu, 

Quam felix sponsa conjux, et conjyge sponsa 1 
_Hic, @ ! hie vere est connubialis amor ! 

^ mm^am misero fugit irrevoeanda voluptas, 
Truihtur atque dies mridiore die. 

Nunc me captivus, nunc me felictor exul, 

Ignoto exteraas qui stupet orbe plagaas: 

Ipse licet patriw infelix suspiret, et optet 
Nequicqmii redisctftm quae ferAt inde ratem. 
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Nunc quocunque libet misero prprepere solus, 

Quern fugisse veliai, $uin comes ipse mihi. 

Quaecunque occurruut oculis mihi causa dolendt, 

Ec quod sum memorant, hei mihi ! quodque fiiL 

Ah ! quoties nympha; juvenem dare bruhia colic 
Cernimusy^in vernis ut spatiantur agris ; 

Prolinus ex iino suspiria corde petuntur, 

£t madidum ex oculis lacryma cogit iter. 

O felix, inquaoi, juvenis, comitante puella ! 
JBgrotanti anitno dum Catharina subit. 

Nunc frustra effundit vernos mihi campus honores, 
Nequicquam lenis dulce susurrat aqua : 

Nequicquam laeto vestitur lumine coelum, 
Nequicquam in sylvis dulce queruntur avcs. 

Non eat cui assideaui, non est quam floribus oniem. 
Non est quae tacitam fallat amore viam. 

Nequicquam illecebris praestanti corpore nympha 
Provocat, et veneres exhibet ore suas. 

Jamdudum est extinctus amor, sopitaque flanima ; 
Quae nobis potiiit sola placere, fugit. 

Nympharum coetus, irritamenta doloris. 

Quae revocant animo gaudia prisca meo. 

Qua licet effugio : vis condonate puellae^, 

Cui raiserandus amor causa sit una fugae. ^ 

Te quondam nymphas inter non segnior ibam, 

Ncc minor in Paphio, C^Eciliane, cboro. 

Turn mea mordaci liictii non faesa juventa est, 

Nec novi quid sit ferre dolentis onus. 

Cum nostros autem ploro importunus amores, 
Laetari est aequutn, dulcis amice, tuis. 

N uncius ad nostras pergratum pertiilit aures, 

Te nuper sacri jura iiiiisse tori. 

Ergone tandem avidis premitur tua Laura lacertis, 
£t datur in iiiveo luxuriare sinu ! 

O demum felix, O terque quaterque beate, 

Cui nova largitur gaudia dulcis Hymen! 

Sic, O ! sic multos numeres fcliciter aiinos, 

^ Crescentique aevo crescat avarus amor. 

Cum ruis in tepidas adamatae uxorius ulnas, 
Candidaque iufusus colla sinumque pi'emis, 

Cumque genas avido depascis amore calentes. 

Ah meiQor Albini commiseresce tui. 

Comiuiser^sce mei, gelido cui frigida lecto^ 

^ Din^ta misero cpnjujje, membra jacentf p , . 

Sic CikfJiarmam AOMtis aihavit. 
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Suspirat viduo nunc miser ille loro. 

Te, dulcis conjux^ nimis^ heu ! securus iunJiviy 
Imnieiuor instantis faJce rigente necis. 

Ah ! miiiime rebar, cum te, iiiea sola vulupta?*, 
Compriiiiertnii in casto coinpihnererqiie loro. 
Quod tiile in gelido, conjiix adiimata^ stpulcro 
Tam cilo sis caruni depositura caput. 

Nunc tumulus gelidos incestus tibi cotnpriiiiit artns, 
Niiper in aiiiplexu qui caluere nieo. 

Jam torus est puivis, ihalairiijs jam tiiste sepuJcrnm, 
Jain pro me coiijux est tibi vermis edax. 

Disce meo niiseri casu sapienter ainai<', 

Securum niwio ne premut utta dies. 

JPorsitan (avertut iniseium JJ KUS 0ifiiniiis omen,. 

JWvc tibi tarn diriini, tarn tibi tristc catmm,) 

Dum blandis conjux dilecla ainplexibus ineret. 

Jam matura rogo est. Jam moritnra jacet» 

Ah! potius videas canos albere capiilos, 
lit Ijaura* frontern ruga senilis aret. 

Ah ! potius placidi sit amoris longior iestas, 

Seraque discidii ilebilis adsit h>cms. 

J^er vitae tacitas, ubi pax bona reniigat, undas. 

Sorbet ubi fragilem nulla vorago ratem, 

Pr^ruptis procul a scopulis elapsa dolori.s 
Coiificiat laetum tula phasehis iter. 

At me, quein mediis luckmtem videris undis, 

Queiii procul a porlu turbida jaclat hj^ems, 

Fac longe eifugias ; non est spes ulla ferendi 
Naiifragio auxiiii, nulla futura salus. 

Gaiidia cur nostris pergam ^turbure querelis f 
Da veniairi misero ; tristia nulla loquar. 

Molle merum, quo jam fclix rubet amphora promas t 
Si vivo et valeo, mox tiius hospes ero. 

Cratera ingentem profer cyuthosque capaces, 

^ Mersa erit ingenuo (errea cura mero. 

Monte suo jifpinus mihi fac descendat amicus, 

Kt secum risus inde salesque ferat. 

Dulce sodalitiurn curarum mollit aniara, 

Ft laeta uii^rum purpura lenit onus. ' 

«l amque fttigatis ainmisque et poliice, lule^ 

Clausa erit assueto litera nostra vale. 
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EPISTOLA TERTIA. 

AD POSTHUMUM QUINTILIANUM. 

PosTHUME, de sociis ionge carissime nostris. 

Quern n]ihi*perpetuo foedere sacra tfdes^ 

Quem fraterniis amor, quern solvi nescia veree 
Junxit amicitiie vis, ariitnique pares, 

Ad te confectus cura escruciante recurro ; 

Nec tamen auxiliiim tu mihi ferre potes. 

Quod potes, adde precor nostris tua, PosthumCj vota, 
Fortiter ut sana tristia mente feram : 

Fortiter ut miseris discam siibmittere rebus, 

Atque, O! Mliciis posse carere meis. 

Et careo et vivo, si vitam dicere possis. 

Maxima cum vitae pars sit ademta ineae : 

Si vita est vano fletu, miseroque dolore 
1 arde obrepentes dimidiare dies : 

Si vita est, vitae cum mortua qiiseque voluptas, 

Cum mihi sit, rapta conjuge, raptus amor. 

Solus amor vita est, coeli duicissima proles: 

Solus Jargitur gaiidia solus amor. 

Solus amor vitae curas variosque labores 

Lenit : solus amor vivere velle docct. • 

Me miserum quondam hospes amor nunc deserit exul, 
Quaque fugit conjux impig^riste fugit. 

Exule el hoc, habitant solae rnca corda querelae : 

Delicias raptas, futaque dura queror : 

Nescius, heu ! quid again, caucus queror omnia demens^ 
Quodqiie mage infelix, ipsa querela nocet. 

Node diem exopto, cura removente soporem. 

Luce data, clamo, nox, precor, alma, veiii : 

Utraque moesta venit misero, lacrymisque madescunt 
Sole oriente meae, sole cadente, gena». 

Uanc dicto infelix tibi, Poslhume, mense Novembri, 
Quo mihi non mensis gratior ullus adest. 

Non mihi nunc etenim Zephyrorum lenior aura, 

Sed diri Boreae, vis aniniosa placet. 

Jam pluvios audirejuvat, ventosque sonantd^ : 

Conveniunt sorti tristia sola meae. 

Nunc lacrymis moesto datur iodulgere solutis, 

Quse magis hyberno largiter imbre caduiit. 

IJum coelum iuvolvunt nubes, tristesque tenebrse, 

Atrior in nostro pectore regnat byems. 

Ut tameii assuescam loetis, quod, Posi%ume,^s\kVide»y 
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Non mimo requ^s tilla futuru meo est. 

Jam Isetum me contristat, dolor ipsa voluptas ; < 
Mens tormenta^ etiam cum foveatur, habet. 
Musica cum citharse dulcis Jam personet aures^ 
Hei mihi ! lietitia dtscruciante fruor* 
Cum'festis ndet formosa puella t^^reis, 

Et juveni trcpidam tendit arnica manum, 
Solicitat lacijmas la^tos vidisse coactas^ 

Dum calet in memori pectore prisca Venus. 
Cum petit amplexiis Catharinula cara paternos^ 
£t nectit parvas ad mea colla manus^ 
lllius in vultu materna resurgit imago, 

Dum fixa invito lumina rore madent. 

Saepius antiques etiam visus amicos*, 

Dum notum luctu prosequoi* SBger iter, 
Dilectse valles, campique hie inde patentes 
£liciuut lacrymas rura beata novas. 

Hoc natale. solum CatharimB uxorius inquam, 
Ha?c est Isetitiis terra iiotanda meis. 

Hie ego sum primes olim confessus amures. 

Hie dextrani, bic animos, hie dedit ilia iidem. 
Hoc olim queries, CatharinUf erravimus horto. 
Ah, suaves inter suavior ipsa rosas ! 

Non sacro EdetieB quondam t'elicior horto, 

Cum nil non laetum, nil nisi dulce fuit, 
Hamani generis pater ipse ei ravit ^damus, 
Dum dilecta comes texerat Eva latus! 
Torqueor, hen! queries campance turribus altis 
Puisatae Isetis personuere modis. 

Lsetitis sonus hie, inqiram tibi, Candida Chlori, 
Laeta tenes carum quse mode nupta virum. 
Sic, ah ! sic olim canipanae turribus altis 
Laetitias sonitu concelebrare meas ! 

Vix lacrymas teneo, cum^sacras aedis ad aras. 
Me coram Corydon Phyllida ducit amans. 
Dum dextram dextra complectitur illius iUe, 
Unus fiatis, vix mea lingua tremit. 

At quali at quanta tumidum jecur. ardeat ira, 
^^Proh*sceIus itifandum ! proh violata fides !) 
pum juvenis sacri captus fulgoribus auri. 

Ad templa obscoenam ducit avarus anum ! 
Crimine quid tanto dignum sperare licebit ? 

Quis vindex Isesi sa^vus amoria erit ? * 

Frigid u« in -gelidu hyemet sine fine lacertis^ 
inque Mpt^crafi nicnreat nsqne tore. 
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Per nostros jtiro, Catharina iideifs, ainoies, 

Per sanctain juro, flebilis umbra, fidem, 

Divitiis memet, quas (otus continet orbis^ 

Ampiexus tonge praeposuisse ttios. 

Heu ! breve ^tiarn spatmm nobis, Catharina,^ dabatur ? 
Ah I cito tristitiae lurida venit byema ! 

Hand ita, nos una nani ssecula vixintus hora, 

Nec vacuum in vita noster habebat amor. 

O ! utinam ingenium dulces sequaret amores ! 

O ! S! deliciis par niea Musa foret ! 

Versibus aeternis mea, turn, Catharina, vigeres, 

Nec fama mulier te prior ulla foret. 

Te solam canerem, solum, dilecta, sonarem 
Te fide dulc*isona, te trepidante lyra, 

Ad tumulum mecum tua dum descendit imago, 
Musaque, me demum morte tacente, tacet. 

■ Cederet et Stella memorabile carmine nomen, 

Cederct Ophelia turn, Catharina, tuo. 

Contendant alii bellis extendere famam, 

£t decoret magnum palma relata ducem, 

Divitiis locuplea iiitidoque superbiat ostro, 

Magnaque constructas fama sequatur opes : 

Sola mea ambitio est Hymenai vivere fastis. 

Cum cineri uxoris sit mea misCa cinis : 

Dici is quern gremio mulier puicherrima fovit, 

£t sola amplexu diripienda nece. 

Dent aliis tituli magnum et memorabile noinen, 
^ternet nostrum conriubialis amor. 

N on est carminibus priscorum illustris amator, 

Qui magis est nymphse Jcaptus aniore suse. 

Non tibi, blande Orpheu, conjiix fidissime, cedam. 
Quern tulit ad manes JEurydicaus amor. 

Non tibi, Leander, queni quondam Sestia conjux 
Per tumidas media nocte ferebat aquas. 

Non tibi cara magis Tkysbe tua, Pyrame, vixit, 

Non tibi, Adoni, Venus, quapi Catharina milii. 

Non Veneri, Eurydice, aut Hero fuit ilia secunda, 
Nec Thyshe^ forma, moribus, ore, fide. 

Quot frustra juvenes suspiravere puellam* 

Promissam thalamis, Ctaintiiiane, meis ! 

Quis decor in vtiltu, quae pulcfane gratia fbiWee ! 

Quam visa incesau est allicieiite dea! 

Quam vltiie ingenium^ quam dulcis et alma loquela ! 
Dulcior alloquiis, blanda Tkalia^0m. 

Vita egomet cunctos longe pneeurrere 
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Heu! lAmium laeta sorte superbus eram. 

Oaudia coiijugio plusquatii niortalia rebar 
Carpere, deiiciis ebriiis usque novis. 

Jnsana aiDbitio procul abfuit, et sitis auri ; 

Talja la^titiis inferiora meis. , 

Divitins, tilulosquc, et cetera inania risi^ 

Coiijuge sat felix, dives aniore satis. 

Nunc me iiieiidicus locupletior ipse misellus^ 

Qiii querulo fractos obsecrat ore c.ibos« 

Ipse licet flavas^ quas congerit India^ gazas^ 
Celatasqiie habeam^ quas tenet ai?quor, opes, 
i\ut quas aurifluis volvit Pactolus in undis, 

Direpta misero conjuge, pauper erp. 

Jam solis dives lacrjmiis, moestisque querelis : 

His opibus, lethi tempus adusque fruar. 

Quid queror, aut quae nunc animos insania vcxat ? 

Mens mea divina religione caret. 

Est DEUS, est pietas, est denique meta laborum ; 

Speras } sit brina spes inaiiifesta fide, 

Credis ? laeta tidesTlacrymas exsiccel inanes : 

Tristis es ? en ! miseris certa parata quies. 
Eeligio haec loquitur: pacato pectore condam, 
Victaque erit plena ciincta querela fide. 

FSrtior ad curas ero, (hnntiliane^ ferendas, 

Nam tabulis aiiimi sj^ccla futura nitent. 

Vive, vale, nostro carissiine Posthumc cordi, 

Inque tuo vivam pectore, ut ipse ineo. 


AN ESSAY 

ON THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS. 

No. IV. — [Continved /rom No. XXXVI. p. 298.] 

f 

SJpiIT. XV. — The subjects of Theocritus arraiiged. 

As 1 do not intend to descend into more particular and verbal 
criticisms on the Idyllia of Theocritus in the presetit Essay, it may 
be improper to give a general sketch of the nature of his sub'- 
jfects,.Avtiich may be ranged under a very few classes. 
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^ Class L 

The passion of love in some shape or other forms the ground- 
work of th^first Class. In the first Idyllium, or Thyrsis, the shep. 
herd Tliyrsis and a gpatherd meet. After s<vne conversation, the 
goatherd promises Thyrsis a reward, particularly a Cissybium, the 
sculpture of which is elegantly described, if he would sing the 
celebrated song of Daphnis dying through love and despair. This 
beautiful song makes the greater part of the Idyllium.^ 

The second Idyllium, or Pharmaccutria, contains an account of 
the enchautmenls, to which Simaetha had recourse in order to 
recover the affections of her lover, who had deserted her. It 
» dates also how she first fell in love, and the terrible effects it liad 
(HI her : love appears in its distraction in this Idyllium. 

Ill the third idyllium, or Comastes, a disconsolate and almost 
despairing lover, a goatherd goes to prevail on hia obdurate 
mistress witli songs and dancing, to pity him. 

In the tenth Idyllium, or the Reapers, Milo observes that Batt-as 
performed his work in a very slow and careless manner, and is 
mformed that love was the cause. Battus then sings a song in 
praise of his mistress. Milo afterwards sings the song of Lytiei ses, 
to direct and encourage reapers. 

The eleventh Idyllium, or the Cyclops, describes the passion of 
J^olypliemus for the sea-nymph Galatea, and how he consoled hiin- 
t,elf for her bcorn by music and poetry. 

The fourteenth Idyllium, or Thyonichiis, describes the jealousy, 
and invincible love of Thyunichus, after his wife had left iiim, and 
gone off with nnotlier man. 

The eighteenth is an Epithalamiiim for Helen, when she wafe' 
married to Menelaus. • 

The subject of the nineteenth is Cupid stung by a bee, imitated 
fiDin Anacreon. 

A herdsman slighted by a saucy city-girl affords our amusement 
lij the luenlieth Idyllium. The lady is pleasant and satirical in 
lid repartees. However, the rustic afterwards consoles himself 
Ly praising hi» own person and accomplisjmients to the skies. 

"i'he Iwdity-seveiilh is a histoiy of a scene of ante-mij)iial con- 
luxion between a shepherd and shepherdess. 

In the thiitieth, the boar who gored Adonis, is conducted to 
Venus to be punished, but is pardoned in consequence of his 
declaration that he had done it unintentionally. 


' That great poet Stesichorus is said to have been the first who attempted 
this subject of Daphnis. • 
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Cla ss II. — :The Amtxbaan Idyllia. 

The fourth Idyllium, or Shepherds^ is a dialogue between Battus 
a shepherd, and Corydon a neatherd. * 

The fifth contain^ a rustic dialogue b^tw*een the goatherd 
Comatas, and the shepherd ^con ; which is followed by their 
contest in singing. Coinatas is the conweror. 

In the sixth Idyllium, Daphnis and JDsuncetas drive their herds 
together, and aing alternately the passion of Polyphemus for 
Galatea. This also is. a contest in singing. They come off upon 
equal terms. 

In the seventh Idyllium, Theocritus, when going to celebrate the 
rites of Ceres with Antigenes and Phrasidamus, meets wdth 
Lycidas a Cretan goatherd, famous for Bucolic Poetry. After a 
friendly dialogue, they sing each his song. This appears to be 
intended as a trial of skill in music and poetry. There follows a 
most luxuriant description of the scene where the riles of Ceres 
were performed. 

The eighth Idylliuni contest in singing, after the manner of 
the modern Improvisatomii Italy, between the shepherd Menalcas 
and the neatherd Daphnis. The prize is decreed to Daphnis. 

The ninth Idyllium is also a contest in singing, between the 
herdsman Daphnis and the shepherd Menalcas. They both receive 
a prize, Daphnis a fine club, and Menalcas a conch. 

C£ASS III. 

The third Class of the Idyls is of a miscellaneous kind. 

The thirteenth idyllium, or Hylas, is a relatiou of the rape of 
Hylas by the Nymphs, and of the sorrow of Hercules for his loss, 
after a fruitless search. 

The fifteenth, or Sicilian \^onien, contains a very natural de- 
scription in dialogue, of the humors of two Sicilian women, in 
Alexandria, going to see the solemnity of Adonis’s Festival, which 
was- celebrated by Arsitio't^ the queen of Ptolemy Philadclphus. 
A Grecian songstress rehearses the magnificence of the pomp, and 
celebrates Adonis. 

I'he sixteenth, or Iliero, is addressed to Hiero the last tyrant of 
Sicil3ri"*4nd is written in a high strain of poesy and moral reflection. 
It complains of the ingratitude of princes and great men to poets, 
to whom heroes have been chiefly indebted for their fame. 

. The seventeenth is a panegyric on Ptolemy Philadelphus, for 
^is noble extiaction, immense treasures, numerous cities, munificence 
0lo learned men, &c. *' 

^ The twenty-second is a long Hymn in praise of Castor and 
^ Pollux. The be^itining of itjf particularly sublime, and as such 
has been already quoted in this Essay, The first part of the hymn 
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ccititains an animated description of the pugilistic combat between 
Pollux and Amycus king of the Bebrycians. The second part 
contains an account of the pursuit of Lynceus and Idas after 
Castor and Pollux, who had carried off Phicbe and Talaira, the 
daughters of Leucippus^ who had been betrothed to Lynceus and 
Idas. Castor kills Lynceus, ^nd Idas is slain by lightning. 

The twenty- fourth, or Young ficrcules, relates in noble language, 
how Hercules, when only ten months old, slew two monstrous 
serpents, which Juno had sent to devour him. It then relates the 
prophecy of Tiresias, and gives an account of the education of 
Hercules. 

The twenty-fifth Idyllium, or Hercules the Lion-killer, which 
wants the beginning, i8|he longest and perhaps the noblest perform- 
ance of Theocritus now extant. Hercules visits Augeas king of 
Elis, a great pastoral and as it were patriarchal monarch. The 
first part of this Idyllium is entirely pastoral, containing noble 
descriptions of meadow^s, pastures, hills, vales, corn-lands, vineyards, 
rivers, shepherds, herdsmen, and their stalls and dogs, fiocks and 
herds innumerable. — The second part m the most animated 

and picturesque manner, how he had slaiir the Nemean lion. 

The twenty-sixth contains an account how Pentheus was torn 
to pieces by his owm mother Agave and his aunts, for slighting the 
rites of Bacchus ; a savage subject, though it has had its admirers. 

The twenty-eighth, or Distaff, is elegant and airy, l^eocritus 
going to visit his friend Nicias, the Milesian physician, carries with 
him an ivory distaff, as a present foiHiis wife Theugenis. 

A few detached IdylUa. 

The twenty-first Idyllium is an unique, and may be considered 
as a Piscatory Eclogue. It is beautiful for simplicity of sentiment 
and character. • 

The twelfth, the twenty-third, and twenty-ninth Idyllia cannot 
')e here described, on account of the nefarious nature of their sub- 
‘ect, though they contain some beautify 1 passages. The morals of 
his age and country must be the sole apology for Tlieocritus, for 
describing such an amazing and inconceivable perversion of natural 
sentiment. Pei haps however the tw^elffh may imply nothing more 
than the celebrated Cj'etan Friendship.” 


SECT, XVI . — Of Moschus and Bion, 

Of the Greel^ Pastoral Poets that succeeded Theocritus, Bion 
and Moschus are the only two of whom we have any remaius. 
If we however believe those verses to be genuine, which have 
been inserted where there was a Shasm in the Elegy of Moschus 
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on Bion, we have some reason to suppose that Sicelidas of Samos, 
Lycidas of Crete, and Philetas of Coos, were in the number of 
those who attempted Bucolic poetry. Some have supposed the 
verses in question to have been composed by M. Miisnnis, to 
supply a defect; but Jos. Scaliger informs us that they were found 
by Musurus and Muretus, in the most ancient manuscripts. 

The accounts which we have of» Bion are very obscure. From 
Suidas wc learn that he was a native of Phlossa, near Snjyrna. 
Some suppose that he w'as contemporary w'ith Theocritus, but this 
seems to be a mistake. 1 think we have internal evidence from 
the Elegy of Moschus on Bion, that they were contemporary. 
When Moschus asks, who would be so bold as to play on the pipe 
of Bion ; he adds, 

JEiVeti yap •nnUt ra era xu) to (tov 

Fiam adhuc spirant tua labra et tuiim halitiim : 
from which we may w'ith some probability collect, that Bion \vu.s 
but recently dead. 

""Again he says : 

■■ - ■ avTup syoi to* 

Jv<rovtXiX$ cSvvac /eaIAoj, ou oioug 

Bwxokixu$, aXA* ^VT ediSa^ao o'sTo 
* Khupovip,w^ fj^uxrSic 7X$ Jojpi^Of yegotlpm, 

jutsv Teov oAjSov, t* aTreAsi^^aj ao^Sav. 

But J sing the Sicilian dirge 

For you, not a stranger to pastoral poetry, 

in which I have been instructed as a disci}>le by you ; 

Honoring me as the heir of the Doric JNIuse, 

You have left your riches to oihcis, your poetry to me. 

The plain and obvious meanijjg of these two passages supposes 
Moschus and Bion to be conlcniporaries. J am not however 
ignorant, that they may both admit of a different i)iterpretation. 
But 1 choose to adhere to the easiest sense of them. Hjc learned 
Vos^ius has not ascertained •the age of Bion. Moschus was con- 
temporary and intimate with jArislarchiis, who lived in ilie time of 
Ptolemy Phdometer, a hmulred years after Theocritus. From the 
address of Moschus to ihe river Meles, we may certainly conclude 
that Bion was born near Smyrna. He pr^jbably altcrwards lived 
in Sicily, and in Alexandria in Egypt. Bion, as appears from the 
Elegy, was a person of great celebrity in his age, and a man of 
property. It appears from the Elegy of Moschus, that Bion died 
by poison. He adds ; 


* Rather : — KX«pov^of y^.tucrus tSc ^ptioc' yiprtlpwY 

’'AXXOif fJkh Tiov oX/Sor, IfAol I' aviKst^cts doiiuv. 
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'/I xl^i TravTctg’ eyco d’ M wevSeV ruiSf 

Aotxgv)(^iU}V Tsov oItov oOupojWrCti. 

But Justice (at some time) overtakes all men ; 

And J slieddiiig tears through this grief bewail your fate. 

It is not likely tha^he would lepresenl hiiiKelf us shetkling tears 
for him, if he Inui not known liim personally. 

SECT. X\'J1. Of the hlyllia of UioiG 
It would not perhaps be lair to form a judgment of the Genius 
and ]^)cms of Dion, from the few fragments of him which aie now 
evtant. Moschu*, in his Epitaphion or J^legy on him, represents 
inn'i jus a very great pn^toral poet. 'Fo judge from liis J remains, 
lie seems to me much inferior to Tlieocritns and Moschus in 
cnergv uiid strength. Ills numbers however arc nieliilluons and 
soft. His Elegy on Adonis is generally known. It is delicate, and 
flows in a plaintive strain. When this Syrianor Tl^gyplian story >vas 
tii’st inti oduced into the G recian M \ tliolog\ , it is not ea.\> to asci'i tain, 
'I’lierc is an address to Adonis in one of llie (Jrpliic ilvniiis ; but 
1 f'onsidei these Hymns as of very clom>tful antiquity. Adonis 
scans to be Osiris, or tlie 'J'hammuz of scii]>ture. Manndicl in his 
.1 it^cls iiilonns us, that the river Adonis appeals sometimes tinged 
v.ith a red colour, which is occasioned by the red eaith ^vhich is 
ished down by the The riles of Adonis, eelebiaiod at 

Alexandria, bad b(‘eii licfore dcsciibei;^^by '^rheocritns in his fifleentli 
Idyllium. The. thirtieth Idylfium of 'i'iieociilns also is on the 
death of Adonis. Venus .sends lier attendant Cupids to felch the 
boar tha! had gored the thigh of her favourite youlli, and pardons 
Jinn on his declaiing that he had not done it intentionally. I'his 
Jdylimm of 'riieocritus appears soyiewhat faiitaslij* in its design. 
.D'oii in his elegy upn sails Venus as mconsolahle and distiactcd 
With grit 1 Joi tin* death of Adonis, whom .she ami her Cupids 
f ndca\oi;r in vain to recal to life. The subject is the death of a 
be intilnl youth destroyed and expiring gradually, in consequence 
ol being wounded liy the tusks of a bt*ar ; and \'eims bewails 
hi.n willi all the passion and teiulemess gf a humuii fair one. It 
IS evidently in some degree an inmatioii of the death of Haphnis 
in die flr.st Idyllium of rj^heocritn.s. Some pasbage.s of this Idyl- 
)uim ol Jbon are more particulaily sli iking. * 

AVii 

AsTttov utto^u^uiV' to S; o\ [xskctv sH^etxi alixat 
Xiovixg HUTU oapxuc- :V of/ju-jj 6' oiJ.u.ciTu votex-u, 

Kca TO Tw ^elX-og' — 

KvTrpi^i TO xa) O'J ^oiovrog upiiTK^i. 

oox eifisv' /lSwvtc o a»v Svh^TfcovT — v. 8. 
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—he grieves Venus 
Expiring with a feeble breathy but the black blood drops 
Down his snowy flesh : and his eyes are torpid under his brows^ 
And the rose vanishes from his lip. — 

His kiss even when not alive is sweet to V^nus, 

But Adonis did not perceive that she kissed him wlien dead. 

The ciicuinstance of his dogs howling around him for sorrow is 
worthy of being noticed. 

/feivov iJ.h Tregi voti^x $/Xoi xvvsg dpvtravTO, — v. I 9 . 

Venus herself is then represented as running mournful, without 
sandals, and with dishevelled hair, through the brakes, where she is 
pricked by the thorns, while she calls aloud for her Assyiiaii 
husband. The most terser sensibility is exhibited in the follow- 
ing verses. 

^Jflg iSfi folviov aljtjia ifsf) 

nuy(sxg xiJ^fTSTxtrutrx xivugsro, Mfmv 
JvcTTroTfLe [iehQv''Adcjt3Vif '!rxv6<rTxrov wg crs 
'/2$ (Ts vspiTrTu^oOf Kxi y(ii><sx p^siKetn 

"^Eyp^o tvtSov *'ASc/^vi, to 3 ’ «5 'rip^xrov ^Ihatrov. \\ 41 . 

When she saw, the purple blood about his pining thigh, 

With oiit-st)reacl hands she said witii a inoiiriiful tone, Stay, Adouj^, 
Stay, unhappy Adonis, that I may possess you for the last time, 
That 1 may embrace you and mix my lips with your lips, 

Kise a little, Adouis, and me for the last time ! 

How natural also is it for a lady to say ! 

rl ydpy roXpLYifzj Kvviyuc ; 

KxKog kciv Totrcourou epLY,yu; !}r,piTt TraXxinv v. fiO. 

— O rash (youth *) why do you hunt ? 

Ceing so beautiful, why were 'you so mad as to enOounkr wild 
beasts r 

1 shall add only one othei delicate line : 

Ka) vinvgwv kxKoc sjti, yiK'jg olx xatSrySaiv, — v, 7 !• 

Even when dead he is beautiful— beautiful, when dead, as if he 
were sleeping, r 

There are rural images enough in this poem, to ciiiitle il to rank 
with pastorals. |Somc cirt miisLiiice^, such as the couth in which 
Adonis is laid, 8lc. aie no doubt borrowed from the rites practised 
at the festival of Adonis. 1 he fable of Adonis’s remaining one 
half of tlie year with Proserpine, and the other half wotli Venus, 
is supposed to allude to the sun, wImcIi is one l^If of the year in 
the southern signs and the other in the northern. It is thus beauti- 
fully alluded to by Miltpn, in his eatuiogue of the fallen spirits ; 
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Thammuz came next behind 

Whose animal wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In ainorous^ditties all a summer’s 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed ^^ith blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded : The love-tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat, 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Lzekiel saw, ^^hcn by the vision Jed 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judali. Milt. Par. Lost. Hook 1, v. 440. 

• 

The second and third Idyilia of Biou are airy and light, but 
fantastic in their kind. The purport or the fourth seems to be 
that love inspires poetry. In the fifth it is recommended that we 
?jhould not harass ourselves too much with cidlivating arts and 
sciences, but enjoy the pleasures of the present lime, as our life is 
of short duration, after which there will be no time for enjoyment. 
This doctrine often occurs in Horace. The next fragment is very 
beautiful. It is a short conversation between Cleodamus and 
Myrson, in which Cleodamus asks Myrson to which of the four 
seasons of the year he gives the pieference* His answer if^this : 

, KplvsiV O'jKjfiTsotKi iiYjlu spyx ^pOTOlitn. 

Tlxvrot yxp hgol rocuTci kx) (TfO U sHurt 

*ES?geciOf to yuot irsKsv oiliov uWet^v, 

Ovx s$s?iCo rfjLSUy sTre) tojcx jut’ a\iO$ 

Oux ISsAw <p^ivo 7 recpov, stts) vicrov wgioc rlxrer 
OvXOV %s 7 ju,« Vl(p 5 T 0 V,^ X^^yjUrOJe T 5 , (^OjSiVfAUi' 

Elap saoi rpiiroSuTOv oXw XwiujSuvTi 7 ^ups{rj, 

'Avikx fXYiTS y.p'jog /x^S* S.Xio$ a«,,u.5 |SapV(!i. 

E'lxgt TTciVTCi xust, TravT eiupog ci^ict /3Xa(r7sT, 

-V d avSpcoTronnv 6/^0005 acnif. 

U does not become niorlals to judge the works of dod, 

For they are all sacied and pleasant ; but for your sake 
1 will dec hue, I'leodamus, which season more pleasant to mo 
than tlie lest : 

I wish not for summer, lor then the sun scorches me ; 

I wish not for autumn, because the productions of the season occa- 
sion disease ; 

I fear to endure destructive winter, frosts and ^nows ; 

May I enjoy lovel}^ spring through the whole year, 

\\ hen neither the cold nor the sun is oppressive : 

All nature brings forth in spring; in spring all things pleasant are iu 
their bud, •* 

And men enjoy equal nights 5nd days. 
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There is a passage in the third Kclogne of Virgil, very similar 
to these last beauiitul lines of this fiagmeiit of Bion. 

Et nunc omnis ager, imiic. omiiis paitunt aibos *. 

Nunc froiulept sylviv, nunc fonnosissiniiis annus» 

SECT. XVIII. Of ihe Id^Uia of Moschus. The Ku/opa. 

Tlie lirst of Moschus (the subject of which is the 

searci) of V'eniis for Cupid lost, and her description of him) is 
fantaslical and airy, and much in the manner of the lighter pisces 
of Bioii. 

The Jairopa, or second Idylliuin, is in a higher strain. Vcnii*» 
sends :i dream to Eiiropa, the daughter of the king of Phcrnicia 
about cock-crowing, in which the two continents of Asia and 
Europe appear in the form of women contending for her. l"his 
dream, and her sonsalions in consequence of it, are related in a 
very lively manner : 

T0T5 Kv^rplC sw) yXvKVV YiKSV OVEtpOV^ 
iVvxToj OTz TpiTotTov 7(rT5tr«i, tyyu^i V Yfoor 

ots yXvKiMV jUisXiTO^ /SXsfdpGKrr/ 

^1v(rt(XEAr,Cf Trelaoc fj^aXotK^ xoltu 

^•jrs xx) otTpsxectiV TrotfjLxIviTxt sivoc onlpwv, — v. 1 . 

Venus on a time sent a delightful dream to Europa, 

When the third portion ofjthe night was come, and the morning 
was near, 

When sleep sweeter ihaii honey .settling on the eyelids, 

Ilelaxing llie limbs, binds the eyes will) a soft chain, 

When the tribe of true dreains langcs at large. 

Her feelings when she awakeihure thus described; 

7/ S’ UTTO /U=V ITTpJjTOOV XEyiuD'J &Gp£ hilfJLxlvOVO'aj 

nx>.\o{ji.ivri xgx^irjv' to yx^ oj;' vTrxp e^ibsv oysipov. 
b’ eTT) Oy^qov uky/V e^ev, aix^oreoxc 6= 

E^iosTt 7r£;rT«jW.svoi(riv Iv opijuxatv yvvx'ixuz. v. Kj, 

She leaped len ified from her bed, 

With palpitating heart, for her dream was as a true vision ; 

She remained for some time sitting in sijciice, and she seemed 

Still to beholfi the two women with her eyes open. 

Then follows her -soliloquy, iu which she expresses her surprise, 
concluding with this wish : 

*A\Xx fjiOi slg uyuiov pxxxgsg xfivsixv ovs^pov. v. 27. 

May the bles.seil Gods design this dream for good to me. 

She next calls^hiT companions, virgins of the same age, and 


* OifK iifapy aXA’ iirap i(r0\hyy Uroi r€TcAc<r/i€Vujt^ €(7Tat. Ilofii. Odyss. T. 517. 
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of high parenlage, with whom she used to sport, eilhor in the dance, 
or whvw they ballxMJI in the river, or gatiiercd flowers in the meadow. 
^l"hcy all went with their baskets to the meadows by the sea^side, 
where they were accustomed to asseaible. 

TSQ'TrofJL^cm poi/Sjj ts xai Kufj^urog 
Delighted w^lli the progeny of the rose, and the sound of the sea. 
The history and sculpture of the golden basket of Europa are 
particularly given. The subject of the sculpture is the story of 
Jo. I'he diflcrent figures, some in gold, some in silver, and some 
in brass, are described with lively particularity. The shield of 
i\chil1es, ill Homer, is tlie original model of all descriptions of this 
kind. This company of beautiful damsels 'is next represented as 
plucking various flowers, whilst Europa excels them as Venus excels 
die Graces. Various ^flowers are enumerated, such as the nar- 
cissus, hyacinth, violet, roses, &c. This passage has been evident- 
ly imitated by Ovid in his llaptus Proserpinae.*” The descrip- 
tum of the bull into which Jupiter transformed himself has been 
imitated by Hoi ace — 

T'jv S’ ^TOi TO /Jtsv aAXo difjiCis ^otvio^poov Ecaev, 

KvkXo; S’ apyvtpsog p.upii.at.\ps jXSTWTrw, 

•v ^ W Jif )|C 

Vera T ew’ aXXryXoicri xkpa aversAAf 7<.upy\V0Vy 
^'AvTyyog r}fHTOfj.ou ars xvxAa <rs\yjvr}:, v. 84. 

Fronte curvatos imitatus ignes • 

Tertium liinaj referentes ortum 
Qua notain diixit nivdifts videri 

Cetera ftilviis. Ilor. Lib, iv. Od. 2. 
Ovid lias imitated some parts of this Idyllium, in his fable of 
Europa, in his Metamorphoses, 

^0<T(Ts S* U7royXauxc(rxs Si* ijxspov ^TTpavrovTS, Mosch, v. 86. 
Nullic in fronte minje, uec formidabile lumen ; 

Paceiii vullushabet.'' Ovid. Metam. Lib. n. Fabl. 13, 
Tfj jXEV e^ev raijgov uspci^, sv p^Epl S’ aXX^ 

E'lpuc 'jtop^vgiu^ xoXttou Trryp^ac' o^pcc xsv 

.dzuoi g^sXxojuLEVTjy TToXi^f dAof a<r7r5roy 55a;p. 

KoXna)^Yl cJjjw-oar* ttsttXg^ EugcoirsiYi;. 

Mosch. Europa, v. 122. 
— ^ — dextra cornu tenet ; altera dor§o 
Imposita cst; tremulas sinuantur flaroioe vestes. 

Ovid, ubi supra, 

Horace has more particularly imitated this Idyllium in the 
incnty-seventh Oils of the third Book — 


' Not in Ovid’s Metainor., but in another part of his works* 
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*H S* ore ycily^g airo vccrpllos ^ev iv&Aiv, 

0«iV6TO S* OUT* axr^ ri^ i\!ppoo$ out * opog aivu^ 

*AKK* avp fih vwep6ev, euepSs Ss vovrog axc/ocoy. 

Mosch. Em, 107* 
Node sublustri niliil aslra prieter 

Vidit ct uiidas. Hor. 

Again, in Europa^s address to the Bull when at sea, we have 
these lines, which JFIorace has imitated with considerable auiplifi- 
cation — 

OT ju-oi, iyco jxsyot ti Su(rajtt/xopof, ? pa rs 

IJuTpog aTTOTr^oXiwoutra, xai ecrffopievij /3ol rcuSe, 

SsIvY)!/ VOtVTtXllJV etPsTTCO, not) wXflf^optai OlVj. 

Mosch. Ell! op. V. 14'4!. 

■ O patris, O relic tiini 

Filiai nomen, pietascjiie, dixit, 

Victa furore ! 
l^nde, quo venir 

Again, Impudens liqiii patrios Penates ! 

^ It is surely a very pleasing amusement for a classical scholar to 
trace the Roman })oets in tlicir imitations of their predecessors, the 
Greeks. 

It is not necessary in an Essay of this kind to enter into an 
investigation of the meaning of this part of mythology. The most 
. probable opinion is that of .Lactuntius (de falsa Relig. lib. t. c. 11.) 
that thii Jupiter was a king of Crete, who stole Europa, and 
carried her off in a ship, which had a bull for its ensign. 

Dr. Wartoii, in his Essay on Pastoral Poetry prefixed to the 
translation of V irgil, classes the Europa among the higher compo- 
sitions of Theocritus ; hut it does not seem to me to be w rilten in 
the manner of Theocritus. Doctor VVarton, however, is not 
singular in this opinion. ' 

SECT. XIX. Idyllium iti. An Elegy on Dion, the Herdsman y 
whotwas a great Lover, 

This is a very celebrated and well known performance. It is 
an imitation of the Daphnis of Theocritus in his first Idyllium, and 
of Bion’s owm Elegy on the Death of Adonis. Many Elegies 
have been composed rather with an inteiicion to show the genius 
of the writer, than from unfeigijed sorrow for the dead, or a desire 
to record his virtues. Perhaps this fine Idyllium of Moschus 
cannot be entirely exempted from this censure. IVue grief speaks 
a language which powerfully affects the heart. This is the language 
I read in Iloiner when Achilles laments his friencf Patroclus. This 
is tlie language I read when Quintilian, bref^ks out into a long 
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apostrophe to his departed son, a proniisiiig youth ; or when Ta- 
citus addresses himself to Agricola, his deceased father-in-law. 

1 leroguise the same strain in Pope's Elegy on an unfortunate 
Lady, and sometimes in Chaulieu’s Verses on the death of his 
friend, the Marquis de la Fare. I'he simplest language, when pro- 
ceeding truly fiom Hie heart, produces a sensible effect. No man 
of sensibihiy can without being much affected read the series of 
lellei'i which describe the progress of the sickness, and the death 
of Jbshop Atterbury’s daughter, though they are w'ritteii by a plain 
man, in veiy plain language. When 1 read Ovid's Elegy on 
Tibullus, the chords of sympathy do not vibrate. But 1 feel when 
1 road Meleager’s Epitaph on his wife Heliodora, Bishop Lowth's 
vcr>cs to his beloved daughter Maria, or Shenstoiie’s Epitaph on 
Maria iJolinan — ohMiow powerful and charming* is pathetic sim- 
pUcitv ! 

Tlic 1‘degy on Bion is writteu in a strain very plaintive, and in 
fnio language. The intercalary verse also has a sound sufficiently 
mournful ; 

*'Af)^sTe Six-shiKa) to 3 wevSeOf, cip^srs, 

Begin, Sicilian Muses, begin the mournful strain. 

As Bion was a pastoral Poet, Moschus very properly invokes the 
dales, the rivers, groves, plants, and flowers to lament him. With 
equal propriety he addi esses the nightingales, as they are musical 
birds. * 

*» TTuxiyoitTii/ odvgofjLsvat ttqu ip6>i\otg, 

Nuij.oi.tji Tolc 2,'iXiKoi$ ayye7\uTs txs *Aps9o{(jot^, 

^OvTi Bicav TshuKsv 6 jSooxoAogf oVn tjvv uvtcS ' 

Ku) TO fj^s^og r£$vux£^ wAero Joop\g otoi^x, V. 9, &C. 

Ye nightingales, tlicit sing mournfiil amid the thick leaves, 

Tell the Sicilian waters of Arethusa, 

That the Pastoral J^oet Bion is dead, and that with him 
Poetry is dead, and the Doric song is extinct. 

He next addresses the Sirynioniaii swans, as they were account- 
ed musical birds, and desires them to tell the Thracian damsels of 
the death of Bion. 

JEliraTe 5' a! xoCpong OlxypttjiVj etnxTB Tritrutg 

BitJTOvlui^ vvfj.^ai<riv/Airco\sro Awgiog’Og^sfjg. 

Tell the Oagrian girls, tell all • 

The Bistonian nymphs, ‘ The Doric Orpheus is no more.' 

'^The following passage is still more in character, and truly 
affecting : 

Keiv(^ 6 Toug a.yihoLiO’iV epatr/Ltog ovxsrt 
Ovx er* 6^juiaifle*cr*v vifo ^gvo-lv ^fieuog «$si, 

•/IXX« TTxpd n\0VT^t X^Jonov aelSen 
"flpsac 8* e(rTly dt$6uv«. 
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He who was so dear to the herds, sings no more^ 
rie sings no more under the solitary oaks, 

But he sings the song of oblivion (Lethe) with Pluto^ 

And no voice is heard in the mountains. 

• In tiie same strain he informs us that Apollo, the Satyrs, Priapiis, 
Pan, the nymphs of the fountains, and Echo fiewailed him. \\^ 
tells ns that the death of Bion occasioned greater sorrow than 
almost any melancholy event of the kind, some of which events he 
mentions. He tbpi asks, who would dare to play on the pipe of 
Bion, and proposes to offer it to Pan. This is copied from the 
Daphnis of Theocritus. He affirms that his death was as inmh 
lamented, as that of the most famous poets, Homer, Hesiod, 
Pindar, AIca?ns, Simonides, Archilochus, Sappho, or Theocritus. 
7'his may seem hyperbolical, but it is very pleasing, :md written iu 
a beautiful strain. To all this he subjoins a moral reflection of the 
most solemn and melancholy kind, which must deeply affect the 
mind, and for which there is no consolation, but the prospect of 
a future state of existence, which was then enveloped with cloud'- 
and darkness. 

^ 1 , Oil Ta) ju-sv iiruv hxtu xoiirov oKoovTccif 

*H ra yXiopa creXrva to t ouX&v avy^$GV, 

*'T<rTspov a5 xa) eij sr&c aXXo <^yovT«. 

VJ/x|W. 55 S* 0* /xtyaXci, xa) xuprsfrAr; (jO(^o) avSpjj', 

'OyrTTOTS TpwTU Sam/juec, avax&o* xol\x 

Evhiis$ si [ji^otxgov arit-ju-ova pijypsTOV uttvov, 

Koi) o’u fJLSv h (Tiy^ TreTruxacjM-gVof sWeai Iv ya. V 100. 

Alas! alas! the mallows indeed perish in lire gardens. 

And the green parsley, and the flourisliing crisped anethum, 

Blit they afterwards revive, and .spring up against another a ear : 
But we, the great, the brave, and the learned, 

When once xve die, unheani of in the hoi low ground, 

Shall sleep the long long endless sleep that cannot be awaked ; 
And you loo shall lie buried in silence in the ground. 

The two verses which follow this awful reflection are undouhlcd- 
ly spurious ; they arc so unlike, and so misplaced, 

jSfoschus also takes occasion to inform us that he himself lament- 
ed with tears the death of Bion, from whom he»had learned pastoral 
poetry. I’his morfi particularly interests our sensibility, because 
wc conclude that he was bewailing the death of a pei'son with 
whom he had been intimately acquainted, and to whom he was 
under obligations. To testify his affection, he woidd, if he were ' 
able, descend to visit him in the infernal world^ as Orpheus, 
Ulysses, and Hercules did in former times. 

nierc are • sorn^ verses in this Idylliuiu which appear not 
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natural. Thus he asks how the poison could approach the lips of 
I?ion, witliout losing its virulence, or heccining sweet. Ovid, in 
his elegy on Tibullus, has a conceit somevihat similar : 

Tene, saccr vates, (laminae rapuere rogales, 

Tectoribus gasci nec timuere tuis. 

Aiirea sanctorum potuissent templa Dcorutn 
Urere, quae tantuui sustiiiuere nefas. 

Such Nvitticisms arc not much adapted to elegiac Poetry. The 
following passage also appears to be too hyperbolical : 

■ — — at your death 

The trees cast their fruits, and the flowers widiercd : 

TTic fair milk did not flow from the sheep, nor tlie honey from 
the hives ; • 

Tt died pining with sorrow in the wax. 

IVTosch. Kpit. Bion. v. 32. 

Dnphnls in ’'J'heocritus, when at the point of death, suns, 

J'low let the brambles and thorns produce the violets : 

Let the beautiful Narcissus flourish on the junipers t 
Let all nature be inverted; let the pine-tree produce pears, 
Since Daphnis dies : let the deer drag the dogs, 

And let the owls from the mountains sing with the nighlmgales. 

This is merely expressing a wish, and does not appear unnatural, 
l^ut the passage iii Moschus seems to jue to proceed farther than 
the chaste simplicity of the Doric muse will permit. 

SECT. XX. IdyHium tv. Megaui. 

This Idyllium of .Moschus exhibits to us a scene of the most 
moving and melting tenderness. It is worthy of Euripides. We 
tiiid nothing so pathetic in Theocritus. It is a heart-rending con- 
versation between Megara, the first \vfe of Hercules, and his 
mother Alcmena. Hercules had before in a fit of madness destroy- 
ed bis children by Megara. She finds her mother-in-law in the 
morning in the most agonising sorrow, pale and exhausted, and 
naturally inquires into jhe cause, being alarmed lest something 
now had happened. She then recites the sad tale of her own misfor- 
imies, but retains her respect and aftbetion for so great a hero 
as her husband, who was now absent on one of his expeditions. 
She very pathetically describes her disconsolate situation. They 
both melt into teaft. Alcmena assures her that she loves her no 
less than if she had been ter own child, and tells her that her recent 
sorrow was occasioned by^ terrible dream she bad^conceruing her 
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sons Hercules and Iplilclus, whicli drcaai |»rovos to ho 

of the ultimate fate of Hercules, J l*e most iciulcr and iiatuial 

circumstances are interwoven. 

M&Tep l/jta, rlfS* mBs ^i\ov xotToi Qviiov ietTTUf 
^ExjcayXuic «;^eo*<rae; to vfiv rta oux ir P^vjh; 

2idil^sT stt) ^s$eser<ri; rl [j^oi roVcv ^v!r)(riii ; v. 1. 

O my mother, why do you so afflict your heart 

With such extreme sorrow ? why docs your person 

No longer retain its former ruddiness ? why are you so grieved r 

^/2 fioi lyui, rl v6 jx’ eSSe Ssoi toVov r}TlfjLot(Tctv 
*A9avoiToif tI v 6 fjJ diBe xolxt, yovisc tsxov 
A ufTfj^opoi, ^T* s'Tre) oivBpog oLp.6[j.ov:; Ic 
Tov jC4gv ly«5 rlscrxov ta-ov ^cth<mv l^oTicny, 

’HB* It* vuv W/So/ta/ ts xm aibh/xati xaerd 6u/JLoy. v. 6. 

Wo’s me ! w hy have the immortal gods used me so ill ? 

Why did my parents produce me with such evil destiny : 

O unfortunate, who came to the bed of a perfect hero 
' Whom I honoured as much as my own eyes, 

And do still revere and respect from my heart. 

She then tells us that she saw her cliildien slaughtered by Her- 
cules in his madness before her e\es, and that she could give them 
no assistance, when frequently calling on their mulher. Tliis is 
a very t6iiching circumslaiice; she compares her situation at that 
time to that of a nightingale that sees her young ones destroyed by 
a great serpent, without being able to render them the least aid. 
This is a beautiful simile, and may be allow ed in a mere recital of 
lier former misfortunes. 

She then expresses a wish that she herself had been slain with 
her children, for that they would then have been laid on tlie same 
funeral pile, and deposited in the same urn, by her parents in her 
native country. 

y o^sXov jw-gra frcn<rh oifjt.oi 6v^(rxou(rot, xou ecdrvj, 

Jifia-don — 

T«J X xXautravTg ^(Xottg eTri 
/ IlokXoig (Tuv XTS§ie(r<ri nvprjg hrejStjc’uv o/iolrig* 

" Kul KBV hoL xp^(rsiov eg oTTfa xgcocrcroy ixTrivToov 

Ae^uvreg^ xocTeSa^cev oSt wposTov yeytT/lecrSa. v. 29, Scc. 

1 wish that I myself lay dead with iny*children. 

«##### 


Then my parents having bewailed us, would with their beloved hands 
Have laid us on the same pile with magnificent obsequies, 

And having gathered the bones of us att^o one golden urn, 

Tltey would have buried us in tbecouni^ where we were born — 
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She theii describes her fotlorn situation since she seldom saw 
her husband, and but for a short lime, as he was always absent 
achieving his celebrated labours. Her mother-in-law she saw 
continually bathed in tears. She had none of her own kindred near 
her, except her sister Pyrrba, wdio also suffered much grief on 
account of her husband Iphiclus, Alcmena's»otlier son. 

O’u V Kelfisai S^copf 
N6 ktol^ t* xKulovtrct xccl ex hico^trot. 

'' A\Kog ]xav oux uv ng eti^p^von /xe vctpUG'Txg 

^ /CijSsjX&vcuv* Qv yip (r<ps ^Vjxcov xara rol^og sspysty 
Ka,) A/i)v ^ravTfif ys TFspY^v wiTVaihog, 

Noiiovtr^ ouSe jxo/ io‘Tt ir§og omvi xe ^Ksyjfoto'ot 
Olot yvv^ TtavirroTfioCf am^fu^tsupn ^/Aov xrjp. v. 45. 

bill; you melt like water 

Having cause of weeping from Jove each night and day. 

Xo one else of my kindred is at hand to cheer me, 

For there is none of them within the W'alls of the house ; 

'Fhey live at a distance beyond the Isthmus crowned with pines, 
Xor is there any one to ^hom I looking up as a distressed w'oman, 
can refresh my heart. 

I'he answer of Alcmeiia to this moving speech is extremely 
affectionate. She aftcrw’ards relates her dream. Th^ fair sex 
seem in all Jiges to have paid much attention to dreams ; so far the 
poet follows nature in representing AJciuena to be so much alarmed 
at seeing Hercules in clanger of being consumed by flames. 

This Idy Ilium is by no means a Pastoral. I’here are scarcely 
any rural images in it, except the simile of the nightingale already 
mentioned, and that Hercules persecuted by Eurystheus is com- 
pared to a lion persecuted by a fiiwii ; but it may be recommended 
to all leaders of sensibility. 


SECT. XXL IdjfUium (a "beautiful Fragment.) 

This piece, which seems not to hsive been much attended 
to by the critics, is one of the most elegant little morsels which we 
owe to antiquity. It consists of thirteen lines only. The last thre% 
are exquisite. * • 

Tiv rdv yXauxav Stay cvvffjxo^ ^iKKi^, 

Tav fpeva riv §eiXav egeOtXofiai, ovS* sn Moitroi 
'£vt1 vf/riysi Si xoXv wAeov ajx/xs yu\iya* 

' *A}s)C Srav axijo'p voMog fiuSog, el Si iiX^tro’ec 
Kyproy nrct^gl^f}, ra Si xijMirx fAotxpi 
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* Eg yflova 7 r« 7 rTa*vw xa) SevSpea, rav V ukst <peuy», 

Fa 8s ju-o* oKTiru'TTay rcl^ot Satrxiog sfiaSsv SXa, 

"Evflot x«i f}v TTVsvar^ voXvg MVSfjLog, a Tsirug aSs*. 

xcfxov 0 yptTTsvg ^(i=t fiiov, cf 8ofiog d vavg, 

Ka) TTOvog svt) ^dXoLiT(rctj ku) iyfloc a v\etvog iyfu, 

Aurcip sfio) yXtfXvg tlvvog vno TrXaTam fieiSuf6>^^et>, 

Kct) Traydg fiKsotfji^i top syytjSsp xxovsiP, 

TEpvei \]/opsot(rec top dyptxov oyyi Totpottroret. 

When the wind gently skims the nzure sea, 

I feel an incentive in my timid mind, and the muse 
No longer delights, for the level calm (of the sea) charms me much 
more, 

But when the hoary deep roars, and the sea 

Swelling into curves, foams, and the great^* billows madden, 

I turn my eyes to the dry land and the trees, and am aveise to the sea. 
Dry land is the only safe place, and tlie sliady wood is charming : 
There, tho* a strong wind should blow% the pine-tree whispers me- 
lodiously. 

The fisherman leads a wretched life, whose habitation is his boat, 

A sea-life is laborious, and there is much uncertainty in catching 
of fish ; 

But to me charming is it to slumber under a plane-tree with 
deep umbrageous foliage, 

And 1 Ipve to hear the sound of a fountain near, 

‘MVhich munmiring amuses the rural inhabilunl, but does not 
disturb him/' 

IdyUium vi. 

The sixth Jdyllium, which consists of eight lines only, is light 
and airy, but founded on a just observation. Pan loved Echo, but 
Echo loved the dancer, the Satyr, and the Satyr loved J^yda to 
distraction. All hated their own lovers, but loved some other 
person. He concludes with this advice : 

XTspysTs Toitg ^lA-lovTaj’ Tv’, 

Have a fond regard for those who love you, that if you should 
love, yon may be beloved. We have a pleasant English song on 
this subject. ^ • 

IdyUium vir. 

It is doubted whether the eighth fragment is the composition of 
Mosebus or Bion. It appears to be more in theutnanner of Bion. 
The subject of it is Alpheus and Arethusa. Some of the verses 
have been evidently imitated by Virgil : 
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Ka) ^u6u$ Tolg K6(i.»<n, rav '6s JaXacrcav 

NipStfv uvorpo^dsi, xou /jt/yvtiTai SSsttnv vBcopf 
‘4 S' oOx oUs iiKA(r(ru Siep^ojtAsvou 7rorsfp,olo* 

Sic tibi^cum fliictus subter labe/e Sicanos, 

Doris amara suani non intermisceat undam. 

Virgil. EcJ, x. 4, 


Oratio in FRIDERICI JlUGUSTI Regis Augustis-^ 
simi Solemnibiis Jlegni Semiscecularibus D. xx, SepU 
A. cl^locccxviii. hahiia in Academia Lipsiensi a 
GODOFREDO HERMANNO, Eq. Ord. Sa.r. 
rh't. Civ, E/oq. et Poet, Prof, P. O, 


rilINCErS SEUr.NiSSlME, PROJECTOR ACADEMl.^i MAGNI- 
FJCJ:, GIIAVISSJMI PROCEKES, CIVES CARISSIMI. 

Q. OP a vcluslissima njcmoiia non contigit luiic populo, r.i, 
quiiin iiiullos haberet principes, qflos quain iliulissiiiic r(;gyiaro 
cuptrel, aliqiieiii eoruni per dimidiatuni sa^culum rebus siiis vide- 
retpr««es&c; id in eo gaudemiis Kege eveinsse, queiu ct datum 
nobis^ et per tarn ioiiguin aunoriini spatiiim conservatiini essc^ tau- 
tum iiiuiierainus Dei Optiirii Maximi bencficiuni, ut co niilluni 
nobis iribui mains potuisse iulelligamiis. Quie duic res cnini 
omnem ut cuiusvis hominis, ita eiiain regis laudein conliucul, ut 
el vir bonus sit, ct iitilcm se pra'bcat aliis, in nostro Kegc, 
Friderico Augusto, lam sunt exjtnije, ut nc(|iio virlute qiiis- 
quum illo venerabilior, neque ad patrite utilitatcin, qui pneclarius 
de ea inereri potiierit, inveiiiri queat. Mam Ipsum si spectainn>, 
suniina in £o est pietns, iucorrupta fides, a'quitatis ainanli^'sitna 
inodcratio, maxitna saplonlia^ invicta forlitudo, nicxpiignabilis con- 
stantia, institia autem tanta, ut £i incrito iani efb icqualibus lusii 
cognoniine appellari conligeril: ad ea autem, qiue in patriae ulilita- 
tein fecit, si inentem convertiinus, quaqua circumspiciaimis, nulla 
pars est publics adminislrationis, cui non opiiine esse cl sapien- 
tissitne provisiuft videaiiius ; nulla classis civitim, qiive non, quain- 
vis advcrsissiinas teinpomin vicissiludines experta, salvam sc ac 
felicem esse fateatiir; nullum genus negoliorum ai\.t studiorum, 
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quod non ita colatur ac floreat, ut non niodo non inferior sit 
onia caeteris Germania^ civitatibus, sed eas longc aiiteccllat. 
Ainoeni ubique hetissima fnigum ubertate agri ; nitentes adi- 
bus urbes pagique : florenlissima mercaturae nullis impeditae vexa- 
tiotxtbus celebi'itas ; . ferventissiinse omnis generis nrles atque 
opificia; studiis litterarum snmmus honor, suminaqn,’ otiani apud 
exteros existimatio. Quae nobis reputatitibus tanta suppetit laiii- 
que larga gaudendi gratulandiqiie materia, nt neque unde iiiitium 
fieri deceat, iiequc iibi iinem simiis inventuri, facile perspiciamus. 
Quod si unaniquamque civium classem ea potissinuim auiino repe- 
tere consentaneum cst, qine ipsi his qiiinquaginta aniiis per optinii 
Regis providentiani prospera obtigerunt : nos illud forsitan in 
primis dccere videatur, ut, qua liberalitate^ac munificeiitia Ur.x 
iiost^r, fautor summus honiinum Jitteratorum, atque Ipso opli- 
marnm scientia doclrinarum egregie formatns, studia litiLianmi, 
eosque, <jui vel docendis vel discendis lilleris operatn dant, udiii- 
verit, priemiisqiie et honoribiis affecerit, grata piaque incniuria 
recolnmus. Ac profecto, sive quis scholas respiciat, doctiesimis 
magistris insrructas, disceiitium niuUitudine fiequentes, disciplinae 
strenuitate commendabiles, victus prsebitione pauperibus conimo- 
das ; sive hanc Academiam intueatur, instiiiitis salubrihiis r^rna- 
tissiniam, doctorum claritate per oninern terrarum orbein cclibra- 
lissimain, iuvenum litteris operam iiavantium non numcro solum, 
sed etiarn ^diligenlia et boms moribus laiulatissiinam, stipiMidioniin 
denique et praimiorum multitudine ac magniiudiiic ad ndmvanda 
studia opportunissirnam, cui gemiiia diu fiiit erepia nunc cnuieli 
fato et sublata Viteberga, non poicrit non gratissimo aninio vene- 
rari exiiuiam ItKGis ciirani atque iiulustriani, qui, qua; a uiHioribus 
praeclare instituta acceperat, non modo coiibcrvaveril inU gra atque 
illie^a, scd omnibus modis adiuveril, cniendavcrit, auxciit, atque ad 
huiiiniutn studuerit floris fa.stigium athlucerc. At luce >iiigula 
diceiido persequi quamquatn et iucuudissini tun forct, neque ab 
hiiius dici sulemnilate aut sauctitateiiums templi alicninn ; tamcn 
in cornniuui uiiiversa; patria; ia;titia, quibus doctrinurum traclutione 
ad liberaleiii eruditioneni evehi contigit, non se pptiiis respieere, 
quani ad ea, qme maiora sjiint, aiiimuin advertere, ate quid datum 
sit magis, quam a quo sit datum, considerare par csl. Neqae 
enim inaguitudo acceptorum mater qst veiie laiidis, sed eius, qtii 
.dederk, virtiis ; iiec digne satis Rkoem colat is, qui qiiot ab Ko 
et quanta acceperit beueficia commemoret, sed ille, qui qunm 
inagnuin sil, dare ilia, leilimare didiccril. Quamobreni uiliil 
videtur esse, auditores, in quo rectiiis hu e veisuii oratio [)ossit, 
quam in eo, unde omnis ilia admiralio, qua; iure iii< ritoque itEui 
nostro debetur, tainquani ex fonte suo promauat, maguitudinem 
aninii dico earn, qua ille esse optimus, quam videri maluit. Qua; 
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nnimi ningnitudo quemadmodum quoiH/am^ qiiuiri in Anipljiarao^ 
lino ex septein ducibus Thebanis, iaudata esset ab AiLscbylo poeta 
nobiJissiniis versibus^ eaque fabula, in qua sunt illi versus^ Adienis 
ageretur, imiversi populi Atheniensis judicio in Aristide, justissirno 
viro, agnita est : ita haec honiiiium setas ecqiieip habet, quern rectius 
cum Aristide comparari, ac magis ilia esse aiiimi niagnitudine con- 
spicimin^ quam Regbm nostrum, conseiitiat ? 

£st aiUeiii ha^c quum omnino perrara virtus, auditores, turn in 
regib LIS co rarior, eoque pluris facienda, quo plura sunt, quae hos 
ad qiiatnvis aliani potius, quam hatic laudeni concupiscendam 
invitcnt. Considerate enim banc omnem regnaiidi imperaiidique 
rationem, quam ea bodic sit alia, atque aiitiquis temporibus fuit. 
Tunc robur et fortitudo faciebat reges, quorum ofiiciuniju eo erat 
posituni, ut duces belli essent, caeterisque exempluin virtutis 
pni'irent. Fortitudo quum et aucloritatem et opes peperisset, iuris 
dicuncii et tributa imperandi potestas accessit. I line filii regum, 
virtu lantiore usi, aUpic a pueritia armis tractandis adsucti, facile 
ipsi qiioque, ut patres eorum, quum corporis viribus ac fortitudine, 
tinn omnino inaiorc qiiodam cuitu supra vulgus eminebant. Ita 
hcrodlturia facta dignitus regia, quamdiu fortitudo piima virtutum 
habebatur, tuebatiir certe legna, ut, si non a inaioribus accepta 
fuissciit, recte tanien tribui his, qui ca babebaiit, potuisse vide- 
rentur. Mutatis vero paullatim moribus, quum animi intelligcntice 
ingcniitjuo pi;vslantiLe niaior, quam iiiauuuiii ro})oris lAnos esse 
capissfl, cnidilioqtie in omnem populum diffunderotiir, emoJliri 
ningis niagisque atque enervari reges* populus aulein corroborari 
ctahiort’s spiritus siijnerc,discrimenque, quod inter utrosque fuerat, 
sensiit: ilelcii, ac postieino nonimiiqiium iu coiitrariuni veiti. 
Acccdobat, quod qiiu' siinplicissima* olim fueraiit reruni ct pub- 
licaruin et privalaiuiu latioiies,. magis magisque iiiiplicari et in- 
tricari c^rpta; siiiit, ut iam non ab uiio, sed a multis, non maim 
jinpeiautis, sed per alios, non ore, sedscripto peragerentur. Unde 
legibus jubenJi prierogativa, reruni omnium facillima, niansit : qua, 
quibus generosior indoles est, gloriae /;upiditate incensi, fere ad 
beilu gerenda utuntur, lU victoriis scilicet nobiles aut regni tinibus 
protiiutis, imni^rude sibi nonien pariant. Qiue i}>.sa facilliina 
liodie ad udipiscendum laus est, si quldem quod rex jussit, alii 
aiitoni exscqmmlur, •adulatio ipsi adscribit regi, diicenique 
ct iiuprraloiem et beroein vocat, ctiani qui ifunquam iu acie 
fuerit conspectus. lla:c beliigerandi cupiditas, mire ilia sel- 
lers iu caiissis bcllorum excogitandis, iiiiiiriarumquc turpitiidinem 
prable\Us bonestis quibusdam nomiiiibus callide dissimulans, quo 
regibus, quod irP privatis gravi supplicio punitur, non modo iin- 
puiic, sed ctiain ciiiii laiide iicituiii esset, postremo certissimuiu 
invciiit belli infer eiidi priesidiuni, anjuilibriuni civiutium comnienta, 
quae apcrtissinia confessio est,'nullam civitatibus inter ipsas inter- 
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cedcrc sanctitatem iuri^ sed, omnibus ad iniuriam pronls, solo 
eas nuituo metu cohiberi. Scilicet populonim banc esse ad iniu- 
rias propensioncni simulant, quae non ipsorum cst populoitiin, 
sed illorum, qni imperant populis, la^dere qiiam hedi tutius arbi- 
trantiuin. At inter cultas luitioncs non minus parva legna luta 
sunt, quam quae plurimum terra* oblinent, ^na\iniaque abundant 
hominum multiludine. Etenim privatos, quorum semper aliqui 
rudes sunt c l teroces, facile ad iniuriam vel levis offciisa, nisi metu 
poenae coerceanlur, exstiinulat; populos autein, nisi qui iis pra*siitit, 
beJlum geri velint, aegerrime arma cum pacis tranquillitate corn- 
nuiiaie videmus : qui qiunn id faciunt ipsi et sponte slug nun in 
alios populos, sed in suos ipsorum lyrannos, ut ab his, non ab illis 
laesi, insnrgunt. Ex quo apertum cst, hunc demiim bonuni esse et 
justum ct iitilem regem, qui alienus ab illa'*gloria* cnpidilatc, qu-v 
*la?dendis aliis gentibus paritur, eum popuhnn, qnem ipse regendnm 
acceperit, quantum possit felicem reddere studeat. E.^'to ciiiin, 
ut quern mnlta^ pngnata? pugna^, fusi fugatiqne fortissimi exciritus. 
staiuta insignia tropaa, capta* magnae urbes, debellatai claiis-iin.e 
gentes, abdiicti numerosi giegcs captivoruin, jirada* ingentt r, 
thesauri domuni avccti claiuin notuinque reddaut posteris : (pus 
clarior his rebus omnibus fuil -A lexandro, rojre Macedoimm, <.t 
quis tnmen cst, in quo magis apparcat, quanta slultilia sit» unuin 
hominem sibi tolum velle lerrarnm orbem snbiicner quod ut 
perficiat/*quid alind (piam ]iarte iniinitesima immensi hiiius universi 
subacta una cum inuncniorabili lioc, in quo vivimus, pulviscid(q 
muho ipse imniemorabilioe, occidel ? Sed Alexandiiim lumen 
ridemus magis, quam ut ei indignemnr, quod generosum adolos- 
centeni non tainen avarilia ant alia turpis cuj)idi!a'<, sed solus gloriay 
immoderalus amor ducebat: quod contra abominamnr, quibus 
gloria serva est tiirpitudinis. Quanto vero inaior, <|uauto excelsior, 
omninoqiie quam deo digna ilia virtus cst, (|ua* pro'jpcrilate 
populis et felicitate paranda augeiidaque censrtur, A I ( uiin ilia 
spleiidoris expers, modesta solet ac pene humilis incederc. A' on 
enim factis et rebus gestis conspicua esse amat, sed omiiicndo et 
non faciendo, quod posset quis facerc, contenta est ; non fu I minis 
instar altc emicai, mentesquefulgore suo praxstringit, sed in occiiito 
manens etiam ignorari «e" patitur ; non niagnis repeiitino impcln 
overteiidis celerein fainam conseqnitur, sed Jente paullatinique con- 
dendis, quae inansiira sitit, lardc scroque cognoscitur; postremo 
non ancipitia leqiialium adinirationis raptat, sed vel reprelx'iidi sc 
ab his el contemni a^quo aninio fereris, incoriuptum exspcctat 
poslentatis iudicium. Atque hac laude, uuditores, qua sola vera 
cst ct immortalis laus, quis cst non modo nostr.Min, sed (piisqiiis 
etiam exioiorum recta mente utiiiir, qui ItKGEM nostrum, J^'niuK- 
KicUM Av3Gvsti}M, si qucmquaiti nmquam regcni, non inaxime 
esse insigneni fatltaUir ? Quis cst, qui auimuin eius ub oinni iu^ 
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iusta cupiditate aliertUm, nullis neqile regni inripmentorum^ nequc 
gloria^ inanis illecebris captum, in secundis pariter atque advcrsis 
temporibus^ quin in atrocissinio infortuiiio coiistantem atque im- 
pai'ique semper et moderatione et fortitudine eadem via 
iiu edentein^ non ct^ adiniretur maxime, et* summa veiieratione 
uispiciat ? Considerate liaec singula, dves, et recolite grate animo 
memoriain longi huius temporis, quo nobis tarn eximio Regc frui 
rontigit* Nulla pars est officioruini nulla teniporum vicissitude, 
quse nun talem eum habuerit, qiialein maxirne civitas optare 
}>05set. Acceperat ille regnum a maioribus ita sere alieno obru- 
Uini, ut, quomodo id exsol vi posset sine insigni et civium injuria 
;!i fidci pubiicai detrimento, vix aliqua ratio appareret. Nihilo- 
miiius tanta est banc Jtam diflicilem rent aggresstis sapientia, ut 
* t cortissima, et, quoad licebat, etiam brevissima via istud ses 
liienum incredibiliter minueretiir, et ininueretur qtiidem non 
solum cum minima civium molcsiia, sed ita etiam, ut tides ptiblica 
non labefactareiur, sell firma luaiieret, nec finna tantum nianeret, 
sell etiam aiigcietur, niaiorque evaderet, quain iilla alia in parte 
CjcrniaiiiaB. Quin no recentissimis quidern temporibus, quum 
vastata et exbuusta Sasonia a sociis pariter atque ab hoslibus, 
'^tque insuper niagna et in primis ad reclitus iiberi parte imminuta, 
4(1 siinnnam esset miseriam redacta, iiovumque ct illud ingens 
contracium esset aes alienum, aut civium dura fuit conjjilio, aiit 
(le fide civitatis qiiidquatn detractiiin est, imino non minus Integra 
staut omnia, qiiam si dinturna pace aj prosperiima a nuiltis annis 
fortuna essemus iisi. I^^miiriim duabiis ille hoc artibus etfecit^ 
iina, quod fidein in lebus orniiibits coiistantissinie servavit, ita ut^ 
'•iiod Saxonuin Rkx promisisset, cerlo ratum fore et cives ct 
exteri cuiilidcrrnt ; altcia, quod bene iutellexerat, quibus limitibus 
i»c coniincitj dtbtrct olbcuim principis, si non modo salvam esse 
lempubticam, si d eliarn opibiis et felicitate civium florere vellet. 
CMu si qiiisquam alius, id uptime singulis factis suis ostendit, non 
cwitatein principi servire, sed principem civitatis caussa esse con- 
siitutiim. Quod etsi bodie quidern ^mo est qiii dubiiini esse 
censeat, tameii ipsa civitatis adiniiiistratio ita potest instituta esse, 
ut, etiam si verbis cunlrariuni prae se feiat, re tamcn j>rincipem 
dominum facial civium, ad quern siisteiitanduui, nd ciiiiis iibidines 
explcndas, ud cuius pd^entiam augendam opes .viresqiie civium 
confern atque absumi, civcsqiie ipsos non sua ipsorum caiissa, sed 
ut principi satis I’acere possint, prosperis rebus uti velit. Atqai 
plurimum interest, cuius nccessitatibus iiiserviat civitas, suisne, an 
jn iin ipis : quia, ^ suis, uou potest non ad maximum dorem ev^bi ; 
sin pniicipis, quid aliud, quam, quum omnia incerta, fliixa, ,mu- 
tabilia sint, scrius ocius giavi vicissitudiiie e specioso, sed inaui 
splendore, labaniibus fundamentis, concidet atquj? corfiiel ? qualia 
quum alia exstiterunt, tijjfl' nostra memoria ]llustri^6imulu ex- 
VOL.XX. CfJL No. XXXIX. K 
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emplum fiaQtx (li^lloruiii immcnsaB potenua? Quain loiigp jIm 
ineute res admnnstraiit Hex nostei^ qui pra>teiqiiaKa 

q^uod ^d 4lgnuatein douius regi% tuendan^ ii^cessanum esset^ luhd 
sibi dan laboiarique, non suas opes, siiatn poteptiam e\ molestia, 
iniseria, sudoit, ^sanguine civium inciementivn capere, sed potius 
ipse, quo civibus bene esset, a^sidMO providere, curate, laboi are 
voluit , qui non ineitia^, hiaurise, bbidiinbus, nugis se dcdeie 
regiiiin existmiavit, sed, gimrus peritusquerenim gtiendaruin, ipse 
9uiiimatn rerum ntoderaii, lustitiatn stieiiue liicn, instituta saliibria 
austcutare, Icgibus sapicntissimis hbertalem civiuni augere potiu> 
quaiu coercere, lodcfcssaquc cura, quod piodcsse embus posstt, 
effbetum dare, tempus deiiique a reipublita; adinimstratione va- 
cuum iioiiesUssimis littciaruiii studus iiupeQdere, hoc rege dignuin 
ofiiimm esse ludicavit. Non babuit autem satis, cuiam rtbiid 

S eiendis atque gubemandis assidiiam adbibcie, sed egit itiam 
lud, ut ctea cuiaret, qu<e cuiari ab administiato|ie tei piiblica; 
pur est, ct CO mode, quo ciiraii debeiit. Quorum iliud, vitaiii 
sudiii lei publicae totain dicarc, valde latidabde est, mciitoque 
praeclarum ptopetisi ui cives animi voluiitatisque documtntiini 
liabetur : hoc veto, rccte id faceie, piudeiitiae est et sapiciitia, 
suie qua studiuin eUaiu diligeiUt^simum inutile, quin nonimiujuaui 
etiam iioxium est. £t Blx quidem noster, audstores, qua sapi- 
cntia rcpipubhtam gessent, expciicntia nos docuit . qui in hoc 
quoqiie genere, ut in <8eteiis rebus omnibus, non quid dicerciit ii, 
qui sibi omiiid rectius quan^aln pcispiccie videntur, sed quid vere 
bunum atque utile esset spectans, piiiicipemqiie non dommuni 
cs&e civitatis, sed modtiatorem iiUeiligens, hot potissiiimm egit, 
ut qu«e impedinieuto es&e lecUb honesUsque civiuin stiidiib vide- 
rentur, removeret aut arcerU,,iioii etiam ut luberct luulta boii 
atque iiiiperaret. Quo factum est utlibeitate, si quisquam alius 
Germaiii«ie populus, baxoncs maxima gaudeaiit. Nam quid 
cuique iiegoUo tractando utile ct acconimodatum sit, ii tantuni 
ip&i, qui id ncgotium iractaut, optime pcrspicuint : quibub impe- 
rare, quid facere debeant, ^ 1 lbll cst nm ct negotium ipsutii iiU' 
pediro, et qui ei operam danf, servorum instar habere* lllud 
tauturn principis est, cav\;re, ne abutatur quis libertate sua, aut 
alii aliis oificiant. Quod bene pcrspectum babens Rex nosier, 
esse libcnjlilipvcs bberos habena, quam 'bberahtaiem, qua? nulla 
csset, ^emrSTcivibus servis, maluit* Qua? Eius vijliis quoniain in 
iioii^icndo posita est, apud indoctani roultitudinem inobscuro 
Idl^t . bed qui sapiuut, taiito cam luagis venerantur, quod alicua 
ab ouini laudis ainbitiope, omnium niaxime buur^ quo gaudeinus, 
fiorentissimum ciyitatis staliim produxit. Dnobus vel tribus utar, 
qua* niaxime in promptu sunt, excinphs. Nihil tarn miiltum ad 
opuleutiain civKatum artiumquc culUis conferre, quam meica- 
turae negotiaj inter omucs coustat. quo magis libera buiit 
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xectigaliuni exactionei caeterisque, quibiis hie illic ohnoxia sunt 
hiipeditionibus et vexatioiiibtis*^ eo aerius fervent, eo felicius exer- 
ceiitur, CO plus inde in universam civitalem emolutnenti et pro- 
speritatis diffunditur. Ac videle Saxoniain^ regionem niinime 
amplatn, nnllo inari* conterminam, nullosqub portus habeutem, 
non nisi uno amiie navigabilt dtvisatn, qiiaiitopqre non floreat 
solum nicrcatorum nnerciniotiibtumqiie ceicbfitate, sed superet 
ptiain longe rivitates alias, omnibus mercaturse op^rtunitatibus 
instruotissimns, eo, quod libertas apud nos huie negotiorum geiieri 
summa non verbis, sed re coucessa est. Deiiide quid litterarum 
stiidia dicain, quibus ut semper exceiimt, ita uuiic maxime exceilet 
patria kiastra, sic, ut quum omnes etiam iiifimi loci cives timlto 
Sint quam in aliis Gcrnkaiiiee partibus cultiores, turn eminentiiim in 
omiii getiere doctrinas iioniiiium, corumque non aliunde accersi- 
toiiim, sed apud nos natoriim atqiie educatorum, ea et copia sit 
et claritas, ut non iiiodo vicinse geiites, sed etiam remutissimas ab 
nol)]s sibi artium doctores niitti regent, litterarumque lumen c 
Scixonia pet omnein teirarum orbeni dispergi videainus. Atqui 
biiitis quoque rei hsc maxima estet potissima caussa, quod littera* 
rimi doctiinarunique tractutio ipsorunt, qui eas tractant, arbitrio 
indicioque permissa est, neque ant quomodo litteris operani dare 
dcbeaiit, ns praescribitur, aut alia impoiuintur a studiis litterarum 
alicnissiina, ac tempos, otium, et aiiiiiii alacritatem eripientia nc- 
gotia, sed qui navam atque utilem litteris operaiii prsestiteiint, 
quacutiHiue id ipsis ratione visuiii fuurit, ad iiiiiiiera evehuntiir, 
prsemii&que et lionoribus excitaiitur atque ornantiir. Kadem 
moderatione Rex iioster et circa sacra et in ordiiiibus ad coniilia 
ronvocaiidis usus est : quumqtie everso ac delete pristine imperii 
Gcrinanici statu e quoriimdain opuiione nihil obstaret, quin, si 
\ellet, et comitiorum morem abrogUret, et Protestantium atque 
Catholicorum lura rationesque coniiiiideret, uxbilistorum fecit, sed, 
ut fas erat, et comitiorum iu$ salvum servavit, cum liberis civibus 
dc republica coosuUare, quam iniperare servis malcns, neque 
sacrofum religioiies et quo quiqiie mode dcum colendum Oredc* 
rent, ab rege curatiduni esse, sed hoc re^is esse iudicavit, iura, 
qua^ quique haberenl, ut sancta atque illa^sa starent, efficcre. Fu 
Rkk Iioster, libertatem (i^ivibiis negotiisque eorum summani con- 
cedens, diim non fecit id, quotf faccre regem non tonv^it, illud, 
quod est regis officium, fecit, 

Atque ex hac ip^ etiam illud conseqiii vidimus, ut eo mode, 
quo dcccret, faceAt officium suuni. Est enim quaadam quasi 
liivenilis regnandi Mtio, ex laudabili ilia fortasse volutifaie orta, 
sed inconsulta et paruro pruriens, quse, nihil reruin huntanarum ab 
oinni narte perfectum esse videtts, dtim omnia, qd^ Vitiosa vldm- 
Uir, sltkiil eiiiendarc cupit, sempei novis rebus stiidet, leges legibus, 
M^tituta mstitutis ciimulan^cntans omnia, tentaqiie rursiini relin- 
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qu^nsy et qua^ mode constituta erant, idemtidem mutans ac 
iingens : unde quid aliud potest^ quam inconstantia qusedam^ ar 
denique 'ingens reruin omnium confusio ac perturbatio nasci^qiia? 
tanto tnaior est ac perniciosior^ quum non ipse princep&> sed 
nomine eius aham ciiitatis partem alii^ 9110 qiiisque arbitratu, et 
inter se dissidentes ac repugoaotia iubentes^ administrant. Non 
istam nos nostro in Reg£> cives, levitatem depreliendimub : qiii 
non solum, quod Ipse cunctis rebus proeeat^ declinavit repug* 
nantiam illam decretorum, sed etiam, quod Se cautissimurn in 
iiovando gessit, omnia ilia et incommoda et damna evitavit, quse 
cum ista novandi libidine coniuncta sunt, Atque hac quoqtie in 
re iure admiramur simnl et sapieutiain Kins, et animi magnitudi- 
nem, qui dum illud efficeiet, quod bomim ^tque utile cognovisset, 
sprevit inancin gloriam, quam iiovis rebus facilHme Iicebat adipisci, 
lYialuitque vel reprehendi a quibusdam^ quod nimis tenax vetertiiii 
institutorum esset. Eletiiin mutare fricillinitim est ; difiicilli- 
mum vero^ quoniam mini in civitute scorsiin constat, sed onnna 
omnibus cohaerent ct veluti coiicreta sunt, ita mutare, ut quis plus 
corrigat, quam corrumpat; plus condat, quam evertat. Quod 
llle probe intelligensi periti niedici instar, non urendo et secando 
etiam sincera iaedere, sed lente paullatinique adhibenda inedola, 
certius, quam celerius ; in universal civitatis utilitatem, quam 
in partiidn alius commodum, alius detrimentuin ; in omne a^vuni, 
quam ib aliquot annos mensesie prodesse maluit. Sed quid ha>c 
inemoro, auditores ? Maiora habemus, miiltoqiie illustriora, qua? 
llle dedit Suae animi niagmtudinis dociimeuta. Noniie Hie ante 
bos septem et viginti annos regnuii) Polonia^, ultro Ipsi oblatum, 
detrectavitP Nonne, quum certatim pnucipes Germaniae Galloruni 
tyrnnni lavorem et clementiam ambirent, aliique alias sibi pro-' 
vjn^S duri gaudereiit, propetnodum solus et dignitatem suam 
'ciSi^rvavit, et ditcscere disccrpto imperio Germanico^ ciii non 
semel Ca^saris vice cum laude praefuisset, a Se alieniim iudicavit i 
^onne llle neque legis ponieti, neque ducatum Varsoviae, nisi 
Coactfis, et turn susrepit, quum per Gcrmanicorum priiicipum dis- 
ct>rdiani Gallus in Germania tantum non iiomen imperatoris ha- 
beret ? Quo factum, ut ipse ille iuris omnis contemptor, qui ron- 
iutneliosis^ftne regibus insuitarc coiisuevcr/it, Hunc tamen atticc- 
tare non sit aulus. Taiita est eulm veras virtutis maiestas, ut 
etiam quibus nihil aliud sanctum est, viqlare earn veieantur. Quid ^ 
an ilia commemoreni tempora, quibus nihil iiec nobis, neque Ipsi 
imiociBntissinio Regi tristius potuit atque acHi'bius evenire? etsi 
nuHa re magis atque aportiiis, quam ilia sorte^cum dignitate per- 
^renda, quanta Eius fortitudo, quanta constantia, quanta animi 
^nagnitudo atq^ie excelsitas esset, cognoviiiius. Absit vero, ut 
liunc faustissimuni diem illorum rccordationc fuscemiis, ^Pl^rum 
speiauius non esse unquam postliac^milia visuram Germanium, 
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praesertim non modo pace restituta firmataque Concordia, sed nova 
etiam sancita etgravissima tails religione foederis, quale non exstitit 
antcliac ulla hominum memoria. lllud vero reputate atque in 
ineiiteni revocate, ut rcversus in patriarii, et, quemadmodum 
nicriicrat, taiitu cum exsultatione a civibns Suis exceptus, quanta 
nulla unquani alibr audita fiiit, non propler amissa demittens 
aninium, sed relictis tanto diligentioretn curani impendens, nihil 
aliud per totum iltud tempus quam patriae crudeiisrinie discerpta^ 
vulnera sanare, tantaruitiquc, quibus afBicta iacebet, cladium ob- 
livionem adducere studuerit : id quod eo fecit succeasu, ut pane 
incredibile sit, regionem tot prceliis vUstatam, a tantis exercitibus 
oxhaustani, tot imperatis tributis enervatam, fertilissimis deiilque 
provinciis spoliatani, non modo salvam ex tarn immensis iiialis 
emersisse, sed omni genere prosperitatis florentissimani conspici. 
Taieni igitur, tamque eximiuni Keg km quis est nostrum, cives, 
qui non divine nobis beneficio datum, divino bene&cio per inte^ 
grum dimidium sseculi conservatum, sibi, Saxonia*, Germanic 
gratuletur r qui non tanta Eius merita, tamque excelsam virtuteni 
grata niemoria recordari sanctissimum habeat pietatis officium ? 
qui non ex intimo pectore vota pro Eius salute atque incolumitate 
facial, Eiitnque quam diutissime Saxonite praeesse etiam atque 
etiam exoptet i Nec soli nos, cives, quibus usque tdbtic sub Eius 
regno beads vivere coiitigit, htinc Isetissimum diem celebratnus ; 
illi, illi qupque, non sine lacrimis, participes buios lae^itiae sunt, 
qui multos per annos una nobiscum iustum, inoderatum, lene, 
clemens Eius imperium experti, nunc divisi a nobis, non solum 
tacita recordatione lllius, quern tarn diu patris instar benelicum 
habueriint, sed etiam, ut audimiis, publicis testificationibus, com- 

{ >robante pios animorum sensus bonesta Regis, cui nunc parent, 
iberaliiatc, Saxones se esse proiitentur. 

Quin tu quoque ades, Princevs Sbrenissimb, prsesen« 
tiac^ue tua ut insperatum, ita ionge maximum adiicis lastitise 
iiostric cLiinulum. Quid enim ? Hoc ipso tempore, quo toti 
bumus in celebrandis Regis nostri novum lile hoc 

nobis, taiitumque, quo non poterat mains, amoris Sui documentum 
dedit, quum Te ad nos niisit Suae e^a nos voluntatis testem 
atque iiiterpretem. Salve ergo, Sebenissimb Pk in ceps, salve 
etiam atque etiam, qui spes es patriae, in quem omnium intuentur 
oculi, quern Huius Regis ^nostri similem foref virtute, similein 
mentis, siniilem civium amore, fortune prosperiore, auguramur atque 
exoptanius. Vidcs huius Academiae civesi quo studio, quo fervore ani- 
moruin ad bunc diem celebrandum convenerint; ridas» quam mag- 
num, quam sanct An, quam dtvinum ait, regem ease bomiaivcitamaiitem 
populi sui ; vides, amor populi in regem quaaasAitce, q^u^im certuni, 
qUiUlverum sit bene meritonim pfaemiuin. HaB[ieat andetebilis in 
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in atiimo'Twl fitiiui diei 4laeM(>at in T« qnoqiif^ 

magnuAi A^tnlK^^'^itSPinptuUk seqitatdf/gieneroaa Susunicoruin 
prinripum virtus; rata fiat, cui fauatUtii bsC die^ otneii ositeiidit, 
dulciaaiitite *ipes nostia ; maiieat ^tiiim hacc Tua in nos^i^iiam con* 
tigissc nobis grati tetamur^ bettigtitssima voluntas, lllivcro^ cni 
Te ad nos tnisso stidSoins agtmus gtntiaSy Wk,G\ nostro^ cos 'J'r 
huius urbis cives invenisse iiuncia^ quifide et amore in Ueoi-m 
primi esse Saxonutn, si possint^ allaborenl. 

At, o Dens optime maxime^ qui res faumanaa aDtemis li^ibus 
giibernas^ te pia mente veneramur, grutesqiie tibi agimus, quod 
bfinc nobis Regem dedisti, et ad bunc usque diem conservasti, mii 
pietale, iustitidi seqnitate, sapientia dignus gloria maioium, utilis 
civibiis^ vere pater patiiiCji lumen seternuni notniuis Saxomci, konos 
ct imniortale decus Germania* non ai>qiialium tantuin \ocibus 
celcbratur^ sed magis apud postentatenip severam et incoiiuptani 
iiieritorum iudiceui, inclarescet tt nobilitabitui. l*u iMim, recto 
pr^cclareque factorum conscienlia, cniumque unanimi gaudio et 
cuniutatissiniis gratidatioiiibus exhilaratum, una cum dilectissima 
CoNiUGE atque universa Domo Augusta hiiius faustissmue 
dies laetitia penitus atque ex animo peifnii concede ; tu Etim diu 
adliuc hicohioiein valeutemque huic populo, ardentissimis tc pre- 
cibus manti, praeesse^ praerniisque virtutis iis ornari jube, qtiibus 
adversoruen omnis memoria oblitteretur ac deleatur ; tu fac, ut 
videat hoorclarum ab antiquissimis tempoiibus nonien Saxonuni 
Sua virtute^ Suo exemplo m dies illustrius exr plendesceie, quique 
inori pro Kege aut patiia non recusant^ primam numerare laudum^ 
Saxoues esse. 
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CoNSTiTUfiBAT Solon Rcmplibliinmf ieceperat^ faietionrbat 
fessam, ciqae formaiA dederal# non qia^ai «^lkiiaiuf a^ ad oivium 
iii^enia re^i® polcutise intmica accomiiMrdatani* qnemiidiiiodiini «crip- 
sit ctiani Leges, aon qui44^m optifuas iUas, sea qaat.civea tolerare 
poterdut. ^ , « 

Tres eraot* tuqc tempprifixi Altica £^icTiones» nwki^aKpiwp vel ijr^p* 
akptwv montanofimt attera vtiUufp campestrium, tertia super lips 
7rap(t\wv mum accolurum: Priores horuni Democratise, secundi Oin 
garcliise admodum studebaiit ; infer hos iripaXoi medium quamctani 
Iteipublicm viani teneb^nt, et caeteros, ne sot! domiiiarentur, prohibe 
bunt. Pnistratus/ tuiiiult'iantibus Littoralibus et Campestribus, 
jMckiitanos tueri, collecta armatorum \i, prse se ferl, rJ Xdy^ virepaKp/iop 
'^poffras, Tvrunnidem occupat, eamque tenet, non tranqiiillam qui- 
dem iicc )>crpett]am, ^ed post varios foitunse casus ita stabilitam, vi 
Uberis sms Imperii possessionem traiismitteret. Ejectis deitide Pisi- 
strutidis, niox ortae sunt de reruin sunima contentiones inter Isagoram 
e' Clistbenem, quornni illc Ohgarcbiar, hie iJemoeratias fiivebat. Tan- 
dem, cversa factiot>e optimatum, principatum in liepubL pbtinutt 
Cbsllienes, i icarairrfftritftepos rtjp woXireiap ptera tov$ rvpappow^ Plut. 
Ill Aristide pag, 319, C. sive^ ut idem ait in Pertcle pag. 133. D. vs 
f^r)\a(r€ UeKriatpAri^as, icai sftrAverc rijv rupapriSa y€vpaitp% ku\ po/wvi 
tdtTOf kal wo\tT€iav Hpurra s'espa/zei'jyv irpos ofioioiav kat triarffpiay sa- 

TtOTl/ffCV- ^ 

Inter Leges, qua? populo favebaiit, tyrannidi contrariae, videtur 
quoqne fuisse Ostracisini Lex, qiietuadmodum cap. i. §. >i. vidimus; 
quani mituiii non est cundeni tiitisse, qtti Pisislratklas ejecerat, ac 
non tantum instauraverut popularem regimiiiis tbrmam a Solone cou- 
stitutam, sed et ampliticaverat, itaj tamen ut liac in parte snperatus 
deimle longlssime fuerit ab iis, qui post illonn ftempubl. gesseruot, in- 
primis a Pericle et Epbialte ; quarc forma Reip. a Clistliene stabilita 
IMutarcho dicitur fj sttI KXeiffOevovs apiaro/cpareia,^ id est, AristOcra- 
iia €tiati' (Uisthenis comtituta; Arlstycratia scilicet, sicompouatur 
i uni Rep. qualeui Pericles, ut solus rerum potiretur, Ephialtse opera, 
\iri iiitcgritate et civium studio roagis conspicui qiiam ingeuio et ptu- 
di utia civili, constitui curuvit ; DemocrJtia vero, si comparetur cum 
sapientibus Solonis coysiltis, iiistitutisque moderatioribus : sic ut per 
iios gradus, quae antea fiierat forma popularis, ciidbus ntilis et aequa, 
tdiidem in cffracnam populi Ucentiani, et omiiia Democratic vitia, pri- 
mum sensim abiisse, niox prcceps ptoruisse \ere dicatur. In quo 
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autem %ui^. ao 9 Ot^kmQ fcripseruutt VV. DD, 

asseatiniur^ v«l a Ctutheae^ vel slate Cisllieiiis, priiuum consUliituiu 
ess^ bfie 4€oeDiKi;eaUHsti« kl tMNiftriBatilrwgiegiQ 
tori^ poatea uteman Omtii Piat» li« Tom. iii. Oppi 399^ 

liinliu Caaitevi ; i^Kown >4p #*0^ hf&vftoufjteyoi ria lir\ riiy 

Ildarca^fitei' y^pofjiimk €wgii$t 0^\%iiQtn peiSoi' (^y t&v 

noKk&p ^pvP€7v^ a\\* i<rov els ivyafH¥ c r, \* id est, videntfiv 
Uaque miki AthenienseB ud mimmm rmNwalea. qum mb PuhtratidU 
pe^m/ fuerani mah, noiuwe, ui CHspiam uliiares rdiquis gerere 
^iritus licerety sedvimmu ejc i^uo iff^.^gsuitoritatm poientiam^ 
inter cives pervenirent* 

Viguit hoc Ostracism! iastitutoiii apod Atlienieoaes |sr integrum fere 
sasouluiii, floreiitissiiiiis Reipublicas temporibus; uti apparet ex eo 
quod Plutarcbus testefur, priiuum oarpaKio&eyrmy fuisse Hipj>archuin, 
ultimiim Hyperbolum : Hipparchus autem ftht Pisistrati consaugui- 
neus, iliique state suppar; Hyperbolus cum Alcibiade el Niciu de 
ostreo coDlendit/ Ab hoc Hippareho itaque serieni offrpakiffStyTUfr 
ordianmr. 

Hipparchus Charm! hliusi curia Cbolargo,^ tribii Acanian* 
tide, Ostracismum passus omnium primus^ periiibetur, ex Lege, tunc* 
prirnum^ ob suspiciooein Pisistratidarum lata, vrt btffnayuryos cJv Kai ffrpa- 
Trtydsirypuvvifftrey* Ilarpocralioii huiic vocat Charm! F. Scaliger *4(1 
Gus.Chron, reposuit Cbarini f, Meursius in Lect. Att. Lib. v.cap. 17« 
ex Lycurg! Oiat. c. Leocrateiu pag. 235. Ed. 'layl. Harpocrationeni 
emendans legit Timarchi f„ probante Tayloro ad ilium locum in 
Notis p*dg.^40. At vero diibitar! posse videtur, an sit Hipparchus 
iste, de quo Lycurgus, idem cum illo, qiii Harpocrationi el Plutarcho 
dicitur primus Osiracismo nitdctatus. Qusstionem illam diflicilem 
solvere, bujus non est loci. 

§• III. Clisthenes, ex iJlustri Alcmsouidaruni^ gente, sua primus 
Lege accusatus et damnatus est, si tides i^liano Var. Hist. Lib. xiil. 
cap, 24* o ’Adi/vaios ro help e^otrrpakiieffOai Tr/owros eiffrjyti- 

trkfieyosy avros hvj(e rifs KarabieTis irpwrosy ubi vid. Periz. Sed nequa- 
quam certum videtur, re^cra Clisthenem Ostracismo e civitate fuisse 
relegatuni. Constat quidem ejectum cum Alcmaeonidis ab Isagora, 
ej usque factione, adjuvantibus Lacedmmoniis, et eoruin Rege Cleo^ 
niene, deinde iteruin reriim potitum esse. Verum nihil Irajc expulsio 
ad Ostracismum spectabat : nihil tunc ex lege, nihil pro meritis ct 


• Vid. Plut. in Nieia p. 531. ' 

» Vid. Coisin. Fast. Att. Pars i, Vulum. i. p. 247. 

* Vid, Plut. ill Nicia p. 531. ^ Ilarnucr. v. tmrapxos, 

^ lllipucration, ’AAx/iaMw^tSoi, ytvos tirt^aeis *A0tprfiffiv ivb *AXHfmjUms. Do 
liac g^e, quss sb Aiemaeone, tiltuno Archonte peroetuo, originem duxit 
yliani, Athenis perillustri, ut universe de EupatridisAthenUnsibuseorumquti 
Ijf ipsa Democratisjuribus ac privilegns, plura disputari posseiit ab eo, qut 
^ vcl hanc ex Jure Attico partem minimam sibi sumerct pertractandani|^^^ 
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dt Osiracwm Atktnitdsium. 

jure, led omnia ex <bhi advcNitn b^d «t Cletfmeais Spartani jussu* 

pciuctai / I ** **' 

fe IV. Xwtlifppum inter Heraclides 

^tiKireiiav^ loco auteni laudlftOe** QiMitnriil klem fate ait cum Xan* 
thippo, Aripliroim fitio, PerMti|Mill«p iib qui Persas apntt 

M^calen vieitp^ et qni MiltuKleni crimtne Pam apud ptqiulum accu* 
aavit.^ In eausa incerta mbil dtfitumttie 
§. V, Aksibiadem e| Megaclem. Uium Cimiaa pfetrenii eelebratissimi 
Alcibiadis avum paternifin» fanne Alcjnseonta filiitm, afum maternum 
Alcibiadis cx filia DimmaGfaa*^ inter offrpaiciffBirras recenset Orator 
Aiidocides contra Alcibiadeni pag. 33. Ed. Steph. qni uterque AlcH 
biadis avus, secmiditm ilium Oiatoremi Alcibiadis junioris acerrtmum 
adversarium, inter mqnales fuerunt napayofjLWTaroh qnamvis nepote 
lustioreset moderatiores. Quin imo bis Alcibiadem primum et Mega* 
clem Ostracismo ejectoif esse discimus ab altero Oratore, Lysia/ cu* 
jiis faaic sunt verba ; rovrotp Avaynay rovrov Ttaripa (celeberri^ 

mum ilium, de quo postea tiicemus) a<rcov fjyeiadai, xal eydvfzridfivai, 
oTi *AXKilJiabtjy fikv Tov vpovavnov aurov, kql tov irpo^ iirprpos Mcya- 
fif vpirfpoi Trp6yovot ipuporepavi l^^bKrrpaKitray* Num autem 
iieccssc sit cum Jereniia Marklando in Conjecturis^ ad Lysiain prop** 
ter^a ex Lysia Andocidem corrigere^ et apud faunc^ inserta vocula 
Xis, legere kal yap 6 rffs prirpvs variip McyacX^r kuI o vmnros 'AKKifim* 
bTi$ bi$ l^itfiTTpaKiodfioay apuf^ortpoi, quamvis ilia propter similitudinein 
prsecedentis syllabm btfs facile excidere potuerit, est quod dubitemus : 
probabiiiorcm tanien emendationem esse fatemur quam alteram eodem 
loco a Marklando ipso Lysia propoutam, cut baud magis* calculum 
nostrum addimus quam Meursio/ m contrariam sententiam Andoci* 
deni corrigenti : — sed fame qiiidem ab A*guiiiento nostro nos abduce- 
reiit. Plus ad rent facit ex eodem Aridocjdis loco notasse alium 
quemdaiii, Ostracismo pulsuni, de quo minor fama est, Cailiam quern* 
dam, qiiein ex familia rC^v XakKoirXovruy fuisse suspicari licet. KaXX/av 
(inquit) Tvy ^iSv/iiov, rf truffiart mv/cravra vdyras dywvas tovs are* 
(/>avi70dpovs, ^£(iKrrpaKiaaT€, vpos rourby ohbiy &iro/3\i}{/ayr€S us dvro ruy 
^avTtjv wovuy^ kripiffirey rtjy v6\iy* i. e, Cailiam quoque IHdymii 
jiUum^ qui robore earparis in omnibus victor fuerat errtaminibus paU 
nariis, Ostracismo efedstis, nihil in eo considcrantes, quod illius la^ 
horlbus polccstricis gloriam ac honorem dcitati conciliasset. 

§. VI. Aristides Lystraaefai tilius, tribu Antiocliide, curia^ 
\lopecen$is, quo justiorem alterum aiquique servantiorem nullum ha^ 


^ • 

I Vid. Herodotum Lib. v. cap. 71. seqq. juncto Thucyd. Lib. i. cap, 126. 

Vid. Plut. in Pericie p. 153. £. ^ Vid. Herodotum Lib, vi^-eap. 135. 

4 Vid. Plutarch, in Alcib. p, 19|. r. 

’ InOrut. c. Alcib. deserti ordinis reum p. 291. £d. Markl. CooLIIar* 

pociat. V, *AAieiiSui5?|f* 

® Pa?. 572. ^ Att. Lect. Lib, vi, cap. 13* 

» <Li. p. S3. 72. Ld. Steph. ^ Vid. Fhit. in Aristide p. 318. a. 
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bftere Afhtna, fuit trciipos* in^fi^jpubL CKsthi^nis, admiratni^ niaiiinii^ 
Lycurgb >etsiii^^i^iu{k fleputjlifcsi^ quantum tcmpora ferebant, annu' 
lator;* adeoque sK'utus cU partes optiniatum, TfoXt- 

T€iav^ 'iirnu factum, ut, |H?r oninem vitain, scqualeni suuni Tlicmis^ 
tocletn ncerrimum hubuerit in Ke]^bi. adversarium, fdebi faventeni 
aut aduhiiitem* a quo^tarfickin tettfitia illu; txilio drevm 

anmmm mulctalus rsl j cftiui ipsa uuegrHas calutnnias occabio- 
netu pracbuisselj^ nam, cuih inter bttinesNttUas vittutes iu octilos luid- 
titudinis niaxime iticnrreret Vin jiislitm, '^psadlla laus deindc in invi- 
diam rapta esf, sparsisin migiti iitnwtibks, ^si Aristides tarn cn- 
pide elaborasset^ ut pretfin' cetferbs Justus appellatetur,^ eo aiiinio ut, 
dum omiies causae ad cum deferettanfur, ejusque arbitrio.definieban- 
tur, tribunalia publiea vilescerent ; et ipse, ut aif itle, pricato in li- 
mint Prmior viam ad tyrannkiem Sibi muniret," Revocatus vero in 
patriam est quarto fere post extlium anno,^ quo tempore Xerxes in 
Grscciain erumpebat, Lcgetata; qua omnibus ad ICntpus exuluntibus 
redire in palriam permitlebatiir, metu ne in Xerxfs patties Iransiret, et 
iiumicitiis referret iujurias, qitas a civibus acee[>erat. Mox Athenas 
reverstis consilia de patriie salute cum Themistocle, veteri iniinico, 
conferre non rccusavit, et mimteitias, quas t‘um eo propter Remp* 
habuerat, condonavit, ita ut; cum deiiide^ Themistoeks ipse in 
odium populi tncidibset et a Cimone atiisque in hoc pericido premerc- 
tur, Aristides solus eum neque dicto neque facto ht;seriti 

§. Vn. Theinistoclcs, vir cotisilii et callklitate et celeritatfe egregiusj 
de patria ^optime quidem merit iis^ qiiippe qui, instaurata et iniritice 
ampiificata re navali, principal umGrtem^ qui ad sua usque tenipckra 
apttd Laced semouios fuervit, ad A^enieiises transtiilib sed idem gloriic 
avidissimus^ in Repubiica ger/fida fult adtnodum popularis;^ juvenib 
adversaritini habuit in Republ. Miltiadem setate tnajoreui, qiiein cri- 
mine Pario damnatiim auperavit ; > nani videtur MHtiadis damnatio 
alias, prmter infdicem in Parum expedilionem, habuisse causas, cum 
diserte scribal Nepos,® propter tnetum nitnise, quam sifei paraverat, 
jtotentice smhdSBe p<fpulHm, eum tnnoxium plecti, quam se diutius esse 
in limore* Vnde cotiigere licet, Athenienscs hnne vlrum maxima cum 
cupiditate damnasse ; quod et luculenter apparel ex notabili adrno- 
dum banc iti rem Platouis toco in Gorgia pag^ 309. Conflictatus 
poslea IHiemtstocles est cufn Aristide, acquali suo; et, postquani 
etiam fattne soperasset, atque Ostracismo ejicieUdum ciirasset, cer- 
latfdfim flli &dt de rerum sFiimina cum Cimone; et inijits factione, 


a Vid; Plntf^^^Ariscidc p. 319. c. • * Id. tbid. d. 

Vid. ^[lut. ibid. p. 321 et 322.^ Conf. llerodot. Lib, viii. cap. 79. ibique 
SA/esseliuglum et Valckena:rium, ilium etiam ad Died. bic. Tom. i. p. 4i<). 
Interpp. ad Com. Nep. in Aristide cap. 1. 

^ Vid. Nep, in Aristide cap. 1.%^. 4 . , ^ Plut d, }«p^322. b. 

* Vid. Plot, in Arisdde pi 344. a. ‘ 

^ Vid, PKiU in Them. p. 113. su ® In IVliltiade cap. 6. 
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uHjuvantibus Laccdaemontis^ ipse tandem Ostracismo clamhafiM 
t*st; dcinde, cum Atlicnieiises, iudanimati edits Laccdaernonioriini, 
i^ixl Tliemistoclem proditioiii Pausanim i^iplicitum criminabaiitur, eum^ 
ne vei in ipso exilio requieseere palerentitr, absens proditiouis reus^ 
iaclus et ad ae<^t/y4ur dau)tuitus«fl:, ^ * ? 

rieraque ha:c ex Coriielio J^p^te^Jn Cap. 8. seqq. nota 

suiit, cui si > Llcrodutatn ^ jungamua Tbuc^didem»^ fatebimisr, 
non solum fuisse iiimise potenliae propter quern, lit existi- 

iiiat Nepos, non ^ugit cimum inmdiam, Qui jam turn, 

i’uni Xerxi truniilum iiellesppilti salvum pr<estaret, asylum sibi para- 
bat contra iratos cives n fav KaraXupl^dv^ irpvs 'Adrivatwy 

irddos, k^ri uv om po<l>i) yX /is certe animuni recti couscium tarn insolita 
jirudentia iiiinime prubabat. ; 

§. Vlll. Cinion MUtiadis filius, demo Laciudes, e tribu (Eneide;^ 
neque inferior erat patfe MilUade, si bellica virtus speetetur, rieque 
'riieuiistocle, si .prudeutia ; utroque auteiii jiistior fuit habitus, ohe- 
McXWaSou XciTTopci^os, ovTe avy^iret QepidrouXtovSt bt/caiorepos 
dpLtpolv ifjLoXoyeirat yivetrOai*^ Tanta fuit liiijus viri popularis libera- 
litas ct /.t€ya\o(jipoavvfi, cujus luculenta testiiiionia commeniorantur a 
Nepote et Plutarclio, ut oiiiiieoi vetereni Atheniensiuni i^tXoicyiay 
Kul ipiKavdptifviap supt^raverit nec erant haec tanieu blandimenta ad 
j)opuli gratiam captaudaiii nain omnis reliqua vitse ratio in hoc vW 
erut dpifTTOkpriTiKii eal XaKoviKiiJ Primum adhuc juveois objectus est 
ab Aristide adversarius audaciae et iibidini Tliemistoclis ; deinde^ 
}>rovcctiore aetate inimicitias suscepit cum Ephialte : hoc autem viro, 
bono qiiidcni illo et qui, virtutis cullor severus, Keip. cupiebat opli- 
iiie, sed eodem hominum et tempomm aestiniatore vel imperitissimo 
\ el incuutissimo, atque adeo (ut ista eA Demagogoruui natio) feroci- 
entis plebis asseutalore perpetuo, — hoc igitur tali viro Pericles ad 
popuJarem graiiam sibi vindicandam callidus utebatur. Quam aulera 
iiac arte Pedicles sibi puraverat, eftramam, ut ibi dicam, potentiani, 
<|iiamdiu Cimon in patria fuit, compescuit ac relViCDavit; at non po- 
tuit, cum deindc ad belia gerenda* pro Ilep* furas esset profectus. 
lledux vero in patriam iiiveoit forniam Reipublicae mcram popularein 
/•reopagi jura, auctore Ephialte, favente .e|L claticulum iucitante Peh- 
< le, fracta, circumsedpta, imminuta;^ plebis Atticas arbitrlomihil non 
periuissuin, et illaoll^coiicioiuim licentiafti, qux esspeclaii poterat a 
civ i bus ijulJa ampiius severissiniorum censoriim reverenda repressis*. 
Quae oinina cum resUtuerc conaretur Cimoa, visusque prppterea. esset 
dpKTroKpaTiKo^^ iiimis adco Lacedminoiiiis favere, quibus censucrat non 


Lib. viii.c. 110. ^ Lib.i, c. 136; ^ ^ , 

3 Vid. Pint, in Cim. p. 480. n. Cqrsiu. Fs^stis Alt. Parte i. p, 

A. %tr 1 r^i Ar%A _ c i rtl.... s 


^ Vk). Pliif. in Cqp. p; 481. c. 


* VkL Plut. cod. p* 485. a. 
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esse denegandum contra Messenios auxilium;’ quippe quorum ex* 
stinctaiii nolcbat civitatem, alterum Grseciae lumen ; a Pericle ejusque 
factione Ostracismo ejectus est, sed intra legitimum exflii tempu^ 
revocaftis. 

§. IX. Thucydides Melestie filius (ita enim^ non Milesius, scriben- 
dtim dudum docuit Meurs. Lect. Att. Lib. v.*€ap. 26.) demo Alo* 
pecensis, iribii Autiochide, vir ff6(jipap icai r&y koX&p Kui AyaOwp,^ 
bellica laude Cimone fuit inferior, sed fori artiumque civilium scientia 
eodcin superior, Tirroy iroXefuiror, iLyopmos Se <ca« iroXcriKos fidWopJ 
Cujus Cimonis post decessum felicissimo prse aliis omnibus couatu 
restitit^ potential Perielis, plebt nimitim faventis, et sua auctoritate 
part€i$ opUmatium diiitissime sustinuit ; donee tandem res eo pervetiif, 
ut inter hos viros de summa Reip. fuerit certatum superior, ut 
exspectari poterat, in eo certainine Pericles cum sua factione Thucy- 
didem in exilium ejecit. £o expulso, Feriefes, solos rerum potitus, 
sub forma popular! veram Tyrannidem obtinuit, «t in ilia civitate, qua; 
summa libertate frui ipsa sibi videbatur, vere per aliquot aiinos alter, 
quern facie referred credebatur, fuit Pisistratus, uthaud injuria, ncque 
admodum icaicoijBtas, (etsi id scribit sapientissimus^ Piutarelius) in 
ilium iiluserit vetus Comoedia, PJsistratidas vocans nevos nccessari- 
orwn ejm tnrbam^ mmque jubena jurare, se Tyrannidtm non af~ 
fectare ; — ^vere, iiiquatn, hoc vetus Comoedia, postquam Areopugi 
auctoritatem Pericles imminuerat, popuhim largilkme de publico suum 
fecerat, et Reinp. Atheniensium bello Peloponnesiaco impliciierat. 
Scribit Sfhol.® Aristoph,^ hunc Thucydidem ab Athenimsibus pri^ 
mo quidem Ostracismo fuisse my^lctatum; deinde eundem, postquam 
ad Jh'tarer^tem sese contulissei, una cum suis, tanquam Gratciof pro- 
ditarem, perpetuo exilio damtiatnm, publicatia tune dtmum bonis, 

§. X. Damon Musicus/^ quern in ea versatum esse sententia Socra- 
tes apud Platonem commemorat, Musicte non posse mutari 

sine gravissimo mutandarum Leguni politicmnim periculo, adeoque 
cavendum ne novi Musices modi'^ in Rempubl, inducantur; hie 
Damon dicitur a Piutarcho fuisse'^ dspos ooqnori^s, tractandorum 


* Vid. Plot. eod. p. 489. a. et b. * Vid, Pluti-^ Pericle p. 156. c. 

3 Vid. Plot. eod. p. 158. a, ♦ Plut. cod. p. 15 Cb. et p. 158. e. 

Vid. Plut. in Pericle p, lol. a. * Plut. eod. 155. t. 

Vlo PejricL p. 161. e. ® ^ Ad Vesp. vears. 941. 

^ Andore Idomeaeo Lampsaceno, IRstohco, scripture idoneo, Epicuri 
amieo. Ann. Thucyd, p. 82. b. . 

*®. Vii^^u^in Ariat. p. 319. B. ^ 

Tatpn. ^ih. iii. de Rep. p. 44T. otdafiov ktMovprai fwwratfis rpAwot &viv 

Ton Dampnis tantum, sed Aristotelis, Tbeophrasti, Polybii, Plutarch i, 
. Rtentiam de vi efeSicacla* Musices, in feretidis^Legibus regendisque 
Popuiis, sequi magia vtdetur quam repudiare Mootesqideu Esprit de Lui.\ 
Jjb. iv. c. 8. " . . 

Vid.- Plut, in Pericle p. 158. F. - 
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ne;"otioriim callciitisstraiis, qui suam^ qua.valebat, scientiani poUticam 
(rr)r fietvorrjra) musica arte tegere soieret, ne in odium civium incur- 
rerrt. Periciis pneceptor fuit in Musicis, sed re vera, sub nomiri^ 
iiiijus art is doccndae, ejus, qui siiiomum in Republ. imperium tehebatj^ 
C(»nirictor et amicus,' Kadavep iidkiirf aXtiirrifs i:a< itbatricaXos tUv tto^ 
XiTiKMv: hue pertincty apud cundem PlntarcbHm, elegantissimus Pla« 
toiiis Conuci jociis ; 

IJpwToy cZv fUH Xefoi', urnfioXw' tri yap, 

'(Is i Xc/f)yr, i{€Bp€i(/at TleptiC^ia. 

Die jam rnihi^ quod qutstriie. Die oh^ecro, 

Te, Chiron^ Imncce rnutriime PericUm aiunt^ 

Quorum lambicorum vim Comicam nisi pessum dedit, obscuravif 
tanqgm liiterpres, vertons : 

Tune, (ut ferunt) scelft$, educasii Perklea, 
in qua voce scelust nemo sentiatlusuni in ambiguo, ot, dum Co- 

micus Damona, tanquam alterius Achillis pracceptorem, Iionorifico CAt- 
ronis nomine appeUet, eum simul dicat top ’d est, hipedum ne» 

qnis8imum,^^tB hsec quidem ev irapdip* — Xeiputv etiam Atheniensi* 

bus Damon, jure an injuria, visus, ob eamque causam Ostracisnium 
passus cst ; quippe * o^rrjoaCfp vas 6 ita rj yem, y \6yov hvvafii.y, 
vrlp ToWovs vofxiSiopivos vvei^iirrev: Observand unique prseferea est, 
eo tempore niiniam Pcriclis |K>tentiam jam diu mobili displicuisse 
vuigo, quod, cum eum ipsum ejicere non auderet, odio persequebatur 
illius amicos et farailiares, uti cxeinpla Phidiae, Anaxagoras, et formo* 
sis ingciiiosaeque illius Aspasiae demoustraiit, quorum prior in yinculis 
decessit, alter iuipietalis crimiue accusatus Atheiiis profiled, tertiara 
lacryniae Pcrictis in jiidicio vix servarunt : Noster vero Damon, quara- 
vis ^ rj} \wp^ irapaKoMfipLari ^amen ufs jueyaXoTrpdypm' k'al 

(piXortfpapyos testuia eject us est, on (pporeJr iboKCi Treptrrds eJyai* 

§. XL Hyperboliis, inter famosissimos nequitia Demagogos Ciceroni 
aliisque celebratus, TlepiOotbris, she ex Perithoidarum demo, tribu 
CEneide, pox^pos dvOpioiros Thucydidi^ dictus, Plutarcbo dyOpuf- 
rros drr' ovbepias reXpiav boyapem^ *dXX' dvo too roXfi^v cis buy^jp^y 
7rpoc\d(i>r, k'at yevojuef ’os, bi* fjy €£)(€»' ky wuXei bo^ap, a^o^ia rffs iroXem I* 
id est, homoy qui a nulla polentia audaces ^piritus numserat, sed ah 
audaeia ad poteniiam peroenerai^ ipso quern habebat in cmiaie honore 
factus dedeeus, flic itaque H^perbolus a Thucydide narra- 

liir ab Atheniensibiis Ostracismo fuisse Cfeetus, ov but hvydpem ml 
d^tbtparos Kipbvvoy,'^dX\a btk wovrfpiay kctt ri/s iroXe4«>«* .His- 

toriam htijtis Ostracismi copiosius enarrat Plutarcbus tn Alcibiade 
pag. 196. A, Alcibtadem, <|iiiim admodum adolescens acc<»si|ilet 
ad frama Reipublicm capessenda, mox post se ombes reliquoa tjuelo- 
res reliquisse, sed tamen de rerum ^iiroma contendisse cam, di|Olius 


‘ Idem in Pericle ibid. Plato in Akib-Llb. i. p. SL c. ' ^ 

* Vid. Plut in Nida p. 526, e. ’ Vid Piut. in Pericle p. I54. a. 

* llistor. B. p. Lib. viii. cap. 73. * Plut. hi Nicia p. 1 ^. d. 
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ndversariis, quorum alter erat Nicias Nicerati filius, jam' aetate pro* 
vcctus ct belli fama clarus, quern Arlstoteles, referetite Pliitarclio, 
uuiiieravit inter paucos optinios cives, irarpic^v €\ovras evvoiav Kai 
fikiay Tov Alter erat Phaeax, Erasistrati tiiius, Aleibiadi 

aequaUs, et annis et majorum gloria^ $ed dicendi facultate inferior. 
Hi ties, cum in divems abtrent paries, et Retitpublicarn factionibus 
distraberent, res jam ca erat perdueta, Hyperbole popiilum inci^ 
tante, uni eorom Ostracismus subeimdus videretiir: sed, imminere 
sibi teropeslatein intelligentes, fandoues Nicim et Aicibiadis, vel secun- 
dum alios, hujus et Fhaeacis, conspirateenot illse, tarn fellciter, ut ira 
plebis In hunc Hyperbolum nihil tale cogitantem sese converterit. 
Rena eandem, de qua copioseeteieganterdisputavit Prseceptor Claris- 
siiuus. D. Ruhnkenius,^ paullo aliter narrat Plutarchus in ftkia 
peg, p30. fuisse civitatem distractam in duas lactioues, quaruin altera, 
ill qua erant juvenes bellandi cupidi, favebat Aleibiadi, altera, iu qua 
senes pads studiosi, Miciac ; in alterutruin liorum ilaque irrogandiiin 
Ostracismum necesse populo fuisse visum, instlgatite Hyperbolo, 
qui, altero ejecto, se parem^alteri fore spera bat; stni coiijuiirtis inter 
separtibus procellatn, qiiani seiitores in Aicibiadem, juriiores in Ni- 
ciam dcfiectere studebant, ipsum perculisse Hyperlmliim: cujus ini- 
probi ac vilissitni bominls damnatione delionestari visa Ostracismi 
pmna, quse ad hoc usque tempos semper aliquam dignitatis spccieiii 
habuerat ; quare factum ut iu desuetudinem abierit. 


CAPUT QUARTUM. 

De OsTRACiSMO judicia ad examen rcvocantur, 

Judidum Aristoielu, §, 12. Censura OsTRActSMi. §. 3. Athc- 
niensium i*« danandin irrogandiique Prid legits justitia et prudent ia. 
§.'4* In irragando Ostracismo canito non una. 5. Plerumqne 
dtcenne istud exilium non omnino fnit iitjwttnm. §. 6 . Nee poena 
proprie fuit, nec tniseranda fugOf sed absentia honorifica, §. 7. 
* Seepissime unicum saluti publicfe et Libertali in Rep, populari 
iuendee retaedium, ^/^^ucioritates hand in rem Veterum et Rc- 
0^iserUiorum, 

Exppsitis Ostracism! apud Atbenienses origine, causis fatisque, 
jure a.n»e exspectetur aliquod de univqfsa liab re judtcniin, nisi a^as 
et, enria erudllioitis suppellex probahUein excosatioiiem atferrent. 
Quod si lamen modeste qum seiHUmi cloqui Hceat, sobscribere. eqiiidem 
non vqpBaf Amtotelb, idonei eerie ad hrnic rem judicis, scntenfiic, 

' llut.Crit. Oral. Gr^. p. 55. ?cqq. Junge Peri*, ad JEl. Lib. »ii, 
cap. IS. Taylorum l^ect. Lys. cap. yi. p. CW. 


de Ojslrackimo Aiheniensium, 


m 

i(ique fuccre aiisim co majore cum ficiucra, quod consentient em liabeam 
Cl. Viruin, cuiHietiique Pneceptorem tlionoratissimuni, cujus sub au- 
spiciis ct praesidio hicc qualisciinque Dissertatiuncula ad publicam 
disputationem proppnitur, et cui in bac potissimum parte plurimum 
|jie debcrc Ubens profiteor et gr^tus agooscQ^ . 

§. 1. Aristoteles igitur, vir et angeuio summiM, et rerum Grsecarum 
pcritissimus^ et artis, qua poptili reguutor, calleutissimus, et tam varin 
doctrina instructus» ut nemo supra, et AtbenUdiu mnltumque versa* 
tus, cujus vel soiius noinen pro aliquo prsejudieio valet, loco supra? 
indicalo, de Rep. Lib. iii^ Cap. 1^. pag. 354. quo et nuper usus .est 
Scriptor elegantissimus,^ Ostracism! rationem paucis sed vere cx<* 
posiiit. Postquatn, nimiruui, aoiinadvertisset Pbtlosophus, **siqui$ 
bit ip civitate tanta virtute exceliens, tantis mentis insigtiis, ut omnium 
roliquorum civitim juucta simul virtus et mertta cum bujtis unius pra;* 
btantia ne cotnp^Hii quideni queant, in talem taiitumque virum ferri 
Legcni nec posse iiec dobere ; ilium euim ipsum esse {..egeni, et velut 
Douni quemdan) iiiter liomines, deop yap ey ai>BpiaTrois eUds etpai toy 
rnionrop*** mox (Ip eo agit, quod non fit y iis, sed frequenter' et 
facile, ct cujus adeo causa scribendse sunt Leges : est autem hoc, ut 
inter pliircs origiue et juribus sequales unus pne reliquis valeat aucto- 
rilate, divitiis, amicorum numero, ita ut, quamvis ad cseteros simul 
jiiuctos minime sit comparandus, periculuni tamen sit, ne solus doiui- 
ijctur aut saltern iuvadeudi principatus cupidine feratur: atque in 
civcm ejiismodi recte in civitate libera rogari Ostracism! Legem 
Aristoteles docet : on ical n)p ro^odetr/ap apayKaioi/ ehat rrept 

rovs iffovs, icai ycptt, Kai rp bvpafiet’ 8(o k'ae rtScrrai top oorpar 

Ktfffiov al brffioKparovfievat iroXeis bta tSiv TOtavrYiv^iriav' avrat yap 8^ 
boKovffi biufK€iv Tfjp iadrJjra ^dXt^a ’jrdt'fwp, ware rovs boicoupras urrept- 
bvvdfici bia yXovror, rj rroXutptXiap, ij nva dXXi)t' 7roXink:t)p 
io/rrpaKi^oP, KM /leOiirrairap €K rijs ndX^ufS xpopovs utpio/iipovs, id est : 
Munifestum est, ut Leges (fc iisferantur, qui eequales sunt et genere 

ct potential Jdeo et ciritates, quen forma regiminis uiunlur 

{art, Oslracismum decernunt talehs ob causam, Jllm.enim eequa-* 
{itatrm majfime omnium seeJari videntur, ita ut quos censeant exemere 
pofentia propter opes, aut amicorum numerum, aut aliam atiquam ctpir 
(em Jacultatem, Ostracismo pellant, et per dejinita temporis spatia 
exuiare jubeantr—^Zrgo non est OsUacismus injustus; sed, si 
(]u*ie injustitia, ilia in Ostracismi causa, Wd est, in ipsa Rejp. forni^ 
jiopiilah qu*derenda est, aut potius bsce fonna regiminis, qiiando oiunis 
ubest teniperatio, injpsta dicetida, qifippe quae dtirare dib neqitel% nisi 
iiiiqua aliquando in singulos gives remedia' stafiiantur : quain AMilb* 
jtelis sen tent iaiD, cum ipstram facimus, eo fatHHus lanta -nos td^bMuT 
aiictoritatc, quod iile sit PeripatelicoTUm prine^p^, qui D^oefatiaa 
yitia omnium opt^ne noverit, verisque^ coforibUs dcfiinxi^.; qui 

* ' "T ' ■■■■■ M l . 11 , 1^.1 

« Cap. i. $. 1 . * Itin. Anachars. cap. 02 . Tump iv, p. 5514, 

■f practer plura alia loca viil. de Rep. Lib. iv. cap, 4t, sub fippm p. 
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civibus 5 uis, nuHuni sine concionum licenlia esse liberlateni existiiniin^ 
libus^ tauqnam^ Philippi MaeeiteHis aiuicus et legia^ digriiiatis fantor, 
suspcctus vixeril^ tandemque Atheiiis Chalcidem in Eubasam secesse- 
rit, utpertcuium capitis evaderet, sen, qJIbniadinodiuii aiebat ipse/ 
on ofof ijiovXeTO 'ABtjvtt*ovs hl$ e^afjiaprelp eit ^t\ofTo<inav^ et Socratis 
caedi novum crimen saperaddere. • 

§ 4 II. At veto sunt plures, illique de literis rebusque civiiibus 
opUme promeriti judices, qui Ostracismuni ceiisere soleant inter 
Leges aut instituta Atlieniensium injustissima ; qui ilium pro exemplo 
habeant iniquse conditionis, qua principes in Rep. viri, bello ac pace 
clari» semper Atbenis sint usi ; qui deniqiie Ostracism uni tanquam 
monsUnm horrendum et ingens abominentur. Ne alios, ne Battie- 
rium^ quidem nostrum, qui, perpensis rationibus, in urnam condem- 
nantium tiiHt calculum, — ne plures, inquam, vocemus ad suffragia, 
unum seligainus, eumque, non de plebe scriptorem, sed virum, qui ex 
ipsis fontibus rerum Atticariim iiberrimam hauserat scientiam. £st 
ille Deniosthems Iiiterpres Callus, qui maximi Oratoris vim dicendi, 
inter populares suos, egregia arte exprimere conalns est. Ha*c fere 
Tourreilius Attica Respublica, ut meretrix diceretur, effecil 
inconstantia sua, iibi virtus exccllens, niodesta licet, inerita insignia, 
quaoicuuque utiiia, inter crimina contra Remp. admissa numcrabantur* 
Cognomen jusii, felicis, invicti, civi datum, oifendebat animos invi* 
dos ct suspicace^. lies suas ab illis gcri, quorum virtus impeiio 
digna, delictum erat, cui baud igiiosceretit : carere iiialebant coniino-^ 
dis et utilyitatibua verissiniis, ut scilicet malum aliqiiod eifugerent opi- 
natum. Dura Ostracismi Lex noiiiiisi ad arbitriiim et jibidiiiem 
levis populi irrogabitur. Istud exilii genus inagis factum videbatiir 
ad placandam invidiam fugieifdamquo suspicionem, qiiam ad castigaii- 
dos plectendosve reos.'" — Qu« accusationis formula, et plura ab aliis, 
quos prailerinius, scripta, si ad sua capita redigantur, hac fere repe- 
rientur: 1^. Tcmere el nullo judicio, ciipidilate et ira inagis quam 
jure et deliberato consilio, Ostracisinum ab Atheniensibiis fuisse 
irrogatuin : 2®. In immcreiites, quin inio in viros ciarissiinos, civos 
optimos, duram Legem plerumqiie fuisse latam : r/. Pcenam adt o 
fuisse sine criinine, supplicium sine noxa : 4°. Castigatioitcm tlenique 


^ I ^lian. V, H.Lib. iii. cap^ac. Diog. Laert. in Aristoi. Lib. v. segm. 5. 

» Diss. laud. Cap. viii, 

3 DcToUrreil Prefeev Historique fie la Traduction de Demnsthene^ p, 124 . — 
** ¥ne li4publique,^que hon iiiconslanre fit appeler line Courtisane, et ou Ja 
vertti (^stinguee, quoiijue inodcste, le ruerite 6clatant, quoirjij'utjle, se 
cornptOf€|jut entre les Grimes d’Etat. Le surnoin de juste, d’heureux, d’lii- 
vinctl^, dans un Fartieuiier, ofiFensoit ces esprits jalotix et ombrageux: ils 
ne pifrdonnoieut pas qu'un les servit avee des qualites dignes de ieur 
commander; et ils se privoient soiivcnt dcs avantagesdes plus reels, afin 
d’eviter iin rnal iniaginaire, — La rigucur de rObtracisme ne sVxer^oit oidi* 
nairement que par caprice. Cette sorie d'exil senibloit plutot faite pour cal- 
mer des deiiaas et des envieux que pour punir dcs coupables.’^ 
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et rrga cxules injuriam sine causa utilitatis put>Iica:. De singulis 
pauca pro ratione institoH nostri dicamus. 

§. III. Et primuin quidem^ quando censemus, non tain leviter^ tarn 
praecipiti voluntate, Ostracismiim Alhenk fuisse decretura, qaam 
vul|;^o existimatur, hoc #a accipl minime volumus, quasi negaremus 
illud quod v«re Cicero/ id optima cuique Athenh acddere esse soli* 
turn, ut in exilium pelleretur: est enim hoe co^nmune* vitium in mag* 
nis liherisque cmtatibus, ut invidia gloria comes sit, et libenter de his 
detrahant, quos eminere videant Sed» ut panic ante diceba- 

mus, hoc libertatis, hoc fonnae popularis vitiuni. quod, nisi gravius 
urgeat et corruptis civium tnoribus fiat acerbius, aliis forte bonis com- 
pensatur. Neque nos ii sumus, iit ab omni Athenienses invidia ab- 
fuisse adfirmemus, aut Deinocratiam, qualem efFecit tandem snb 
Ephialtae persona Pericles, fanquam quae probanda sit, landemus et 
commendemus: novimus, quantum ilia, et jure quidem, displicuerit 
optimis ac sapientissidiis inter Athenienses, quorum testimonia exci- 
tare loiigum foret, Euripidi, Socrati, Xenophonti, PJatoni, Isocrati, 
Aristoteh : novimus veros nimium, acres quamvis^ Aristophanis jocOS : 
sagacissimo deiiique Bmlio, caeiam Atlrenicnsium in concione lib!- 
dinern, eftrsenani in adniinistranda Rep. iicentiaiii, ingratum erga viros 
principcs aninium, Demagogorum furores artesqiie turpissimas, perite 
dcpingenti^ adsentimur lubentes, neque a vero plane alieiios existicna- 
raus Julii Caesaris Scaligeri, qiu»s refert, versus : 

Tsulla est, puto, Rcspubliea natiove vera. 

Comment it ia, Jiciave cogitatioue, 

Aut stultitia aut nequitia Attica priorcs, ^ 

Ita consiliis jlagitiisque Dcjuagogos 
Tetris nugivoram excruciasse cerno plebem, 

FtBCcm pelagi turbine tu/bulentiorem. 

Just os optbus, paMa, et exuisse vita, 

Est tamen quod et iii talibus peccetur, et censoribus in memoriaoi 
quis revocet ro pribey ayav, Nam priinum nec de omni Reip. mtate 
ista dicuutur vere, de ilia prsesertifn qua Ostracismus vignit, neque 
tanta fuit Athenis erga rives clarissunos grassandi copia et impunitas. 
Qui universam Graeciam, Atticaiii praesertim Hemp, optime noverat, 
acris elegantisque vir ingenii, Ubbo Emmius, de ilia Eep. disputaus/ 
et disteptans quibns adminiculis, vitiosa ut erat, sustentata tamen fu- 
erit; siicereverit ctiam, et ad maximum mipcni culmeu escenderir, 
dicamy inquit, quod seniio, et quod res est,paucis, — Poputus a Solone 
persuasus erat, et hoc penitns animis habebat injixum, liberarum civi~ 
tatum, populari imperio utentium, statum et vitam legibiis conservariy 
et leges non esse leges, nisi lis^rccie pareretur, ac pqrentibus honos et 
preemium, violatoribus poena parata esset. Quo in genere, nescio, an 


* De Orat. Lib. ii. cap. 13. » Nepos in Chabria, cap. 3. 

^ Bayle Diet. HRt. v. Pericles, Nota (s), 

♦ In Appendicede Rep. Att. Tom. iii. Vet. Grieciff, p. 364, 
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quid feqiiius aut magis cxiinium cogitari possit, qua in Lex supra ox 
j^scliine* Oratore descripta, cujusque non uno loco inerninit De- 
mosthenes,* addens earn icaXws kqi itjjuoriKwg OeffOai, itierTrep yap, ili- 
quit, rijs ^Wtjs iroXirelai *i(rov fieretrTLV cKacrr^ ovru) rohrm' itrou /uf- 
&Jeo 7 . Vetabat scilicet Lex, verai inter civos acijuabililatis coii- 
servatrix optima, suadente Soloiie, cui illaiii iEiieas Gazxus Iribuit, 
aut quocuiique auctore^alio, viro saiiequam sapiente et .justo, ne dc 
uno viro Lex ferretur, nisi eadeni de omnibus Allu*uieu^ibus, solo casii 
cxcepto, si, sex inille civibus occulta suffragia fereniibus, tale privi- 
legium irrogaretur sou, ut Decemviruiu Romanoruni verbis utamur: 
Priviiegia ne irroganto : de capite chis nisi per maximum comifiatmn 
ne ferunio, Narn, uti omnia, quae in XII. istis Tahulis egregia fue- 
lunt, ex Solonis Logibiis ct Jure Attico sunt derivata, sic et banc ex 
codem fonte hausernnt, qnani Cicero dc Legibus Lib. iii. cap. 39. 
vocat Legem prevclanssimam, ut duduin obs<^varuiit JCtorum Priii- 
ceps Jacol)Us Cujacius,^ Sam. Peliltis,^ alii. —Atqiic ab hoc po- 
pulo, cujus in donandis irrogandis<iue privilegiis justitia ac pru- 
dontia Legibus tani pra^clare erat fninata ct veliil conimunita, inslilu- 
tum Ostracismi admitti ct probari baud potuit, nisi siiinnia cum 
sollicitudine et tain leiita, fani cauta deliboratione, ut vrl a inodcrati- 
onbus Frytanil^us ac Senatoribus civium ardor posset reprinii, vel ipsa 
diuturnitate rebtingucretur. 

§. IV. Etenim, ut in priore bujus disoeplationis parlo dicere jani 
orcupavimus, turn universe ad Leges lereiuJas, turn rnaxirno ad irro- 
gandum Ostracisinum, Alhenis ila eomparata erant omnia, lit invi- 
dize erga ii^imn cbeni aliquein b>rns palani dari vix posset : nainque 
non rogabatur, an h hCivn, liic vel illo, eivitatc es^et peiirndus ; <pnn 
lie duo qiiidem aut tres, inter ynns ccjl.iiri *0 erat, nomine appeilabau- 
tur: de re ipsa quaTebaliir, nam va esset Reip. conditio, ul, ad illuui 
conservandam, unus an alier eivilaii rjiciondus vidcreltir. Turn non 
confestini ad rnpuluui islu rogatio Tert baliir. Pnreedebat npofiov- 
Xevpa ejtis Senatns, q\iciii ipsuin siia iiioderationc Prytanes in otficio 
retincre, siiis consiliis regere polerant, ut Prytanas Proedri, Proedros 
Epi&tataj (jua ralione nonni^i b iite, ac vciuti de gradu in graduin, 
pnYponeiidi Psepbismatis nioim-nta perpendebantur. Quanta autem 
iiierit prudentionini ct severiorun. in iefiven;»ndd niullitndinis bbidine 
vis et au'.’toritas, Socralis l^pi'-tatve, a]i(‘rii:n({iic exeriijdis rnanifestuni 
est. Perscribebatnr lienujur, si btalu> lleij). pLnns jiericuli Yideretur, 
de Ostraeismo prononondo Auct<»ritas S<*n.iVus, cui Quingentorum 
concitio certe eandem ac jfopulo fuisse levitutein et leineriljtern, vix 
est ut eredamus. Mox ad popidum t<n!*biilKi.r r.rgutio, non an The- 
mistocles aut Arisjides, Cimon an Periidcs hie an Thucydides, testa- 
rum suffragiis esset mulctandus ; lal itennn, iiuni up hhpap ilia vidc- 


^ Oiat- de Mysteriis, p. 1C. * ^ 

• Ea collegit Petitiis ad LL. Alt. Lib. ii. tit. 1. ?.8. p. 

^ ObMTv. Lib. XV. cup. 0 ^ d. J. p. 169 
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retur Re ip. esse conditio, ut Ostraeismi privilegio foret locus : quam 
in seiiteiitiani si siibiatse mantis Senatus-coiisultuin probasserit, novum 
dabatur temporis iutervallum ; quo et populus voluntatera niutaref, et 
qut imniinere sibi banc ll^inpcstateai civilem intelligebant, cam ora< 
tioiie, gratia, arnicorum ope, bene factorum menioria averterent: 
omnos (juicunque cfaiit in urbe aut agris cives, per praeconem ad 
Miffragia ferenda evocabantur : non nisi maximo, qiieiii Leges in rebus 
gravissiinis desiderabaiit, riumero et oceultis quidcai testulis. Lex per- 
rerebatur : nemo q^uisqnam nomine appellabatur : libera onmiuiu vo- 
biiilas, nullum prorsus in biine vel illiini prxjudicium : omnia in foro 
caneellis, sepibus, pontibns, porlia sic di^posita et parata, ut nc ulla 
luniultui, seiiitioni, prensationi, ambitus arlibus paterel via : qua;, uti 
suo antea loco fueruut deseripta ot eiiuinerata, sic nunc lantum brevi- 
ter reccnsentiir, ut in<le nihil in decernendo Ostracismo 

actinn fuisse leviter, nikil teinere, nibil calido aut priccipiti consilio, 
(juamdiu omnia convenienter legibus et ipsi iustitnti rationi fuerunt 
acta, ita ut turn deniinu vel iiiitlilis vel iuiquus eva^erit, quaiido Atbe- 
nieiises, ilevictis IVrsi'^, aucti viribus, luaris imperio potili, et reruni 
gestaruin gloria inllati, lasc ivirc ceeperunt, et libertale ad libidiiieiu uU 
procaciler. 

V. Quin si spectemus, quos supra retuliinus, tostularuin sufTra- 
giis Atbenis pulsos exules pnecipuos, an tant.i erga illos eiviuni iuit 
injuria, ul )»roplonii O^lraciaiiius, qua civile eiMl institiiluui, sit 
infamandus ? De antif|uioribiis nibil diccinus : set! Tlteinialociem, si 
a virtute discedamns belliea et t’orli in adversis eri:a IVitriam auimo, 
quis, iuquaiu, 'rijcmistocleiii viriim dixenl bonuni laleuiqiie^jui liber- 
tati et qiiieti civilalis baud erat gravis ^ Quis liberalilatein Cimonis 
et regaleiu })laiie niiuiilieeiitiant, qiiis #aptanrl'<c popiilaris aurie in eo 
nirniani furte eupidiueiii, pn» suspieiojsi:^ non liabuerit i At quid sola, 
dieal quisipiam, in Aristide justitiye tiiiiia exiliiim meivbalur? Fuerinl 
erga Arisliile.m iiiiqui Atlieniniscs : Tlieinistocli id nnpuUbimus, non 
Ostracisnio : quid e iiini si et rebus saluberriinis (piis abutatur ad 
pernieieiu et neecm ? Lt vero est in ip.^o iiisiiei ivsponso ratio quae- 
da in, a forma leginiinis populari iniiinno aiieiia : non ob cam quippe 
‘ausani vxpuhns cst pat via Aristides, ((piauivis id alieubi Cicero^). 
Tiuod pveefev modum Juslus esaef, &ed, nt rec tiiis Nepos,^ quod cupide 
clahorasi^ct, ul pvitttv calcros Justus apptllavelur. Quid igitur ? 
noniic ca arte Tyiamiideiii Albeiiis o( eiipavit Fisislralus, Syracusis 
Gelon ! Kjus jmpuli, eui sine funiia lleip. populari iiidla libertas vi- 
debatur, quid intererat, an jiistilise faiua, an viitiite inilitari, omiiium 
aiiinios et oeiilus in se vh’ in ch itate priiieeps eou\ertcretl De Thu- 
cydide Melesiic V, et dc Daiuonc non tiiciiiius. riterunt ista PericUs 
tempora, cuin a prisea virtute Albeine, illo potissiuunn corruplore, 
jam dcfeeeraul. Dc llyperbolo, cujiis ut ipsius niq}robitatis passim 


Tusc. Qua'St. Lib. v. cap. 36. 
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meminerunt Scriptores Graeci et Latini/ non est, quod agamus, 
horninc tam vili, tam abjecto, ut post iilum expulsum Ostracism! 
institutuin tacite abrogatuni videatnr, non quod jam eviluissct nimis^ 
etsi h»c Plutarcti el aliorum est sentenlia, sed quod eo adolevisse 
Titia sua hoc exemplo intelligerent Athenienses, ut, immutata civitatc, 
iisdcm, qua Patres, moffibus iiti non possent, cu^p jam populi 
um ex justo aut moderate factum esset crudele intolerandumque, 
iiequeamplius jus et bonum baud legibus magis quain natura vaie- 

^^§!Vl. Si vero et immerentibus aliquando Ortracismus iudictus 
fuerit, meininerimus non tantam fuiss^ eorum exsulum miseriam, 
quanta eorum erat, ^ui rriminis causa in exilium pellebantur. Qui 
per Ostracism um rekgali erant, nihil admodum patiebantur mali. 
Carebant Atbenis ; sed aberant in ipsa Graecia, in ea plerumque dcgc- 
bant civitate, quae Afheniensibus erat socia ft arnica, vivebant lautc 
et liberaliter, reditu fruebantur bonoriim suorum, salvis facullatibus, 
integra fama, ipso exdio suo illiistres el pro potentissimis inter cives 
habiti, post elapsiiiu decennium, quin et non elapso plerumque, ad 
aras suas focosque redituri. In tali conditione an Philosopho aliquo 
opus erat Cli^ronensi, qui Librum scriberet, ut Exilium cousolando 
redderet toKrabile? Sed ingenue dicemus, quis has potissimnm dc 
dura Oslracismi Lege excitaverit querelas. Cornelius is Nepos 
est, scriplur elegaiis, perspicuus, et in suinma brevitatc utilissimus, 
neque ea tamen iiisignis cura el fide, qua Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Diodorus Siculus, Plutarohus. Hie de hgiiinia passim Ostracisiiii 
pcena loqiiitur. Non ita Scriptores (ira»ci. Plutarclius:^ 
pias yap ovk 7ir KoXam^ a l^orrrpu 1:1 frpdsf fcW t»:aXtiTo ptr evTrpewftay 
oyKQV Kai bvyap€(f)S j3apvTtpn^ fatreivMmft Kal i^oXaais. ?]|/ <l>0()yov tto- 

pdfivdia (jiiXdrdpujwos, eh drZ/KCfTror avheVy riW eh penifTrafriy irutv hiKa 
rrfy irpoi to Xvttoui' (nrepcihafievov (^vrrp€V(t.ni'- id est: Osfractsmus 
haud erat Jlagitii poena, i<ed specioso nomine sic dkebantur nimice 
auctoritatis et potential deprrssio ei coerciiio, Erat antem invidiat 
humaniter knienda: modus, tenderct nou ad injligendum 

aliquod vulnus insanabile, sed ad avertendam inimiciiiarum vt- 
hementiam per decern annorum absentiam. Aristides ^ Rhetor, 
cujus el supra memiiiiiuus, uullura ex Ostracismo in Themistoclem 
aul Ciuioiicm cogi posse i rimeii vel infamrdra, pluribus contra Gor- 
giam demonstraos, exilium istud vocal ovk dfr^npoya rqr trvpfopkv,-^ 
aXK i«qwil, ws ey tovtois evirpeireiav. vopu) yap lytyvtTO, Jjy b\ 

OVTOS b ropos. eKbXevov rom hirepexoiTas peOifTrayrts erri Sha* dXXoi'ovbey 

eyKXjfua TrpaffrjV ovh" m f tt’ fMyx^ Trpaypnrwr, apytj, Quae sic Latine 
vertiinus : Calamftas hacce minime iudteora, habetetiam aliquidJn se, 
ut in lalibus fieri sold, honorifici. Lege enim sic agtbatur, Erat 


» Vid, Cicero in Bruio, cup 6«. * In Aristide p.S28.iii. 
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wfem Lex hujusmodi. Qut supra reliquos excelkrentt eos civitaie 
per decent annos exulare jubehant. Nullum autem in eo erat trimen, 
nulla accusatio: ne ira quidem, tanquam si ob male facta castigaren* 
tur. — Quae vere diKistio et Plularchuru et Ariatidem, ex Hyperboli 
casu luculenter patet. Etenim piura hi<^ congeri possent, quae scrip- 
serunt Veteres, de^pudore popiili Arheniensis, postquam exilium 
olarissimis in Rep. viris, Niciae aut Alcibia*di destinatum, sociatis 
factionibiis, in Hyperbohim versum vidisset^ indignantis bominem 
lam improbum, tarn omnibus despectuni et vilem, privilegio jam 
ornari, tristi quidem illo, sed illusth tamen et non nisi illustrlbus 
ac bonis irrogari soUto : , veruin Plutarch! aliorumque loca ex 
iis, quae de Hyperbolo superiiis dicta sunt, vommode repeti pos- 
sunt, et otio Lectoris atque nostro jam est parcendum. — Tantane 
igitur ill OslracisiTio miseria, tantus dolor l-^Chabrias,^ quoad ei 
licebat, plurimum aber^t, Neque vero solus ille aberat Athenis liben- 
ter, sed omnes fere principes feceruni idem, quod tantum scab intidia 
puiabant fuiuros, quantum a conspectu suorum recessissent. Itaque 
Canon plurimum Cypri vixit, Jphicrates in Thracia, Timotheus 
Lesbi, Chares in Sigeeo, — Ilia omnia post Alcibiadis aetatem evene- 
runt et Hyperboli. Anne igitur, vigente Ostracismo, tanto durius 
erat Argis ex lege habitare, aut in Pelopoiineso omnibus curis vacuum 
uegere, quam, tacite abrogato illo, sponte sua, Cypri aut in Thracia, 
Lesbi aut in Sigaeo? Nobis quidem id non videtiir, neque censemus, 
solius Ostiacismi metu nata fuisse Athenis tot et tanta iricomnioda et 
mala civilia, quot e Pelalismo Syracusis scribit Diodorus Siculus,^ 
ut viri prudcntia ac virtute insignes propterea a negotiis publicis ab- 
stinerent) mox olio abundarent, delicate et molliter domi vivcrent, 
lascivia et liixuria difiiuereiit, dum \ilissiniorum Demagogorum ac 
Sycophantarum arhiirio et lihidini Resp. permitteretur, Neque id 
Athenis factum est, nec factum ait Diodorus, quamvis ejus verbis ad 
condeinnandum Atlieiiiensiuin Ostracismurn utatur Battierius.^ Quin 


contra Diodorus : ovtos be b vbfjtos hicpeive irapa pey rols 'AdTjvaiois 
CTTt noXvy ypovov, Trapa 6e toIs Sypou^oi/crcots KareXvOjj rayv, bia roiavras 
rivas ahias : hta Ostracismi lex Athenis diu viguit, Syracusis hrevi 
abrogata, propter has causas ; illas nimiruni quae Syracusanis erant 
propriae, non Atheniensibus, ante Periclis sulteiii ternpora : Nimirum, 
quae yulgo Athenis peti solcnt exeiiipla, ut vitia formae popularis et 
conditio civium misera, mediis in turbis factionum, demonstrentur, 
ilia rectius in Sicilia et Syracusis quaererentur, de quibus egregie, ut 
pleraque, illustris De Montesquieu Syracusae, quae Senatum ba- 


' Nepos in Chabria,cap. 3. ^ Lib. xi. cap. 87. tarn. i.p. 470. 

^ Laud. Dissert, cap. 8. 

^ Esprit de Loix Lib. viii, cap. 2. “Syracuse, qui avoitun Senat, dont 
il n’est presque jamais fait mention dans THistoire, essiiya dcs maliieurs, que 
la corruption ordinaire iie donne pas. Cette ville, toujours dans la licence 
ou dans roppression, egalement travaillee par sa libcrte et par sa servitude, 
rccevant toujours Tune et Tautre comme uue tempdte, ct, niatgre sa puissance 
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bebant std euniy cujus nuscjuam fere in Historic mentio, ca|aiiiiliile< 
expertir sunt, quas corrupta civitalis conditio liaud semper park. 
Ista iirbs, pcrpctno aut liccntia usa aut jugo pressa, 'd*que et lihertatc 
sua et servitute vexata, semper imam aul alteram ut tempeslalern in 
caput recipieiis, cpiaiilunivis contra exlcros valiila, minimis tanien 
viribus peregrinis ad mutaiidam Ueip. ftyrmam acta in praeceps, sinu 
suo fovebal populum iiiiuniierum, cui usque IristiSsima erat optio, aut 
sibi dare Tyrannuni, aut ipsum esse." 

§. Vlt. Sed danius tandem (contrahenda eniiii est ba^c disputatio 
nostra; dainus tandem, fuisse aiiquam in Oslracismo iniqiiitatem, ali- 
qiiam civi iiiiiorenti illatam injuriam : at^pimvero iniquilas ista magis 
cral toinporum quanij^’gis; injustitia in ipsa potiiis forma populari, 
quaiu in institulo, sine (pio forma poj)ularis j>erdiirare non polerat, aut 
Resp, saltctn non esse in timoro. Vere, iii»i omuino fallimur, Ari- 
stoteies :* -TrAijr toviv ye tpnpf^pop, on hei irfios n/v ToXireiav icelaQat tovs 
I' o^tovi' uWh jjtyv vl TOVTO, t^ifXop oti tous fiiv KUTii Tcis ttpOai TToXireius' 
firayKotov cTmi biKHiavs' tovs be Kara rav Trap€ic(ie[')'qKvias^ ov bti^tuovk : 
.Plnimvn 0 , ail, hoc manifcstuniy Leges Jerri debere secundum formam 
regiminis. Si hoc aniem verunifapparet eliam neevsse essi\ lit in rectis 
formis Justus sint Leges ; in iis (fua* a recta norma disvedunt, minus 
jusUt. Jdcirco, si Deinocratia Legibus recepta sit, Oslraeismuiii in- 
vidiose criminari nun licet ; erat ctenim ille, disscissa in factioncs 
chitatc, unicus salutis publican portus ; salus autem publica suprema 
Lex eslo. Fiiigauuis aliquem, qui in ilia R<‘p. cujus 1 / tfrun/s uoruia 
sit, omncin aequabilitatem ferox fastidiat : aut potius non fiiigamus ; 
adest nobisJThemistocles, dicere^ solilus : nejiat unquam, ut eo con^ 
sideam solio, in quo amici niei et asseclee nihil plus habcant qtui?n 
Cttieri ! prjbtTrore eh rovrov tyw KaOiaaipi tov Bpovor, er TrXeov (wbtv 
ti^ovffip ol ^}t\oi TTCip^ cfwi Tiov (^XoTpj b)y , Qiud ilH lial 1 An dc saxo 
larpejo dejiciendus? Milius, scilicet, sic cum eo agatur, quain si 
decenniurn,’ salvis bonis, integra^fama, exulet palria. Alquc bic mirari 
subit, quaj in judieiis pleruiiiquc regnat, fortuuam. iEquiinadium * 
et dejcctuui de rupe Capitolina M. Mauliuni aul uuus qiierilur aut 
nemo, Ostracismuni propemodurn uiniies. Si L<*x ista Clisthenis Ro- 
ma; viguisset, tain Iri&tcm exilnni non liabuisset vir, de ]»atria, si quis 
unquam, optiiue lueritus ct, judicc Livio,*^ nisi in libera civitaie natus 
essetf meniorabilis, Sed, iiimiruiu, miti pleriiiiique iugenio^ Atlieui- 
discs, (nisi per Demagogoruiu artes odio iraque etferali) exilii pocnaiH 
(ut ciipi Nepote loquaniur) prseliileruiit barathri supplkio : ci tanicn 
barathro dignos ceiisebat juatissimus Aristides, quos testulis tantuni 


au dehors, tonjours fl^termiu^e a une Revolution par la plus petite force 
t^trang^re, avoit dans son scinun pcuple immense, qui n*eul jamais que cette 
cruelle alternative, de se donuer un Tyran, on de lui-mdme.’’ Jimgc 
Ubbonis Emmii Vet. Graec. Tom. iii.p. 22S. seqq. 

' Polit.Lib.iii. cap. 11. p. 352. * Pint, in Ariit. p« 319.E. 

® Liviiis Lib iv. cap. 16. + Idem. Lib. vi. cap. 20. 
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cniicio Attica. Quipyie ipse, de sua cum Tliemistocle contcntione . 
judicans, e concioue di^ressus, ni«i, iisquit, Themhtoclem et me ipsum 
Aihenienses in barathrum dent prtecipites, nulla Reip, erit sahis : 
ovK Iflrrrti ffutTrfpia rols ^Adrjvaitop 'trpaypatriv, ei pr/ Kai &€pi(JTOK\ia xal 
avrov els rd PapdOpov €ppdXoL€P,^ Ac nulla certe Rcip. salus est, irri- 
tatis et aegris eo usque aiiimis, ut, quemadniodum Themistoclcs ct 
Aristides, prsc odio et invidia duo viri principes cum factionibiis 
quisque suis sibi iiivicem adversentur, etiam tune quaiido recte agant 
atque ox utililate Reipublieae. Tali auteiii rerum coiiditione, iieque 
unquain fere alia, Ostracismo usos Atlienienses, supra vidimus. Quin, 
si perdurassot Ostracism! consuetude, fortassis diutius liherae fuissent 
Alljeims quic non uno concidisse male, concionum licentia, sed et 
altero, Oratoruiii ac Demagogorum secun^ ecmulanliuni vehementia, 
videnliir. Qniv de Sylla ac Mario, de Julio Cwsare et Pompeio, si 
fuisset Roniie Ostraci.yiius, hie disputari posseiit, ex dictis, nemo ejst, 
qui non oolligat. facillime. 

§. VIII. Idcirco, quando servanda est forma popularis, et sunt in 
l ivitatc duo, quorum alter parem, alter superiorein ferre non potest, 
salus puhlica suprema Lex estOy valcatque Taciti sententia Hahet 
tdiquid ex iniquo ornne magnum exempivm, quod adversus singulos 
ulilitale puhlica repcndilur : quanquam hand sumus nescii, quam 
ista sententia Tyraiinidi viam niunire possit, quod, etsi fatcraur, abusu 
usuni tolli miiiiinc acquum est. Quin et de ipso Ostracismo agens 
111. Montesquieu :•'* “ ilia aliquundo sunt lempora (inquit), ut velanda 
sit Libertas, quemadmoduiii velabantur olim Dcorum statute illique 
Viro summo in eaiidem seiiteiitiam comites dare liceati» Scriptoruni 
Gallornm par,^ hetissiina usuni fania, quorum alter, etsi sa*piiis nequa- 
quam probandus, verc tamcn dc Ostracismo proiiunciasse vidotur: iiec 
tantuin in istam partem pedibus iveriiiit Iiontines elegant iores, sed se- 
ver! Themidos niinistri. Ulricus Huberus omnium sit instar, qui in 
Libris de Jure Civitatis,^ eadem ratiiUne Petalismum et Ostradsmum 
vetervm Rerumpublicarmn diserte, dejendii : et non aliiid Viri literati 
scriptisque politicos inter Gcrinanos celeberrimi, Joanuis-Henrici Boe- 
cleri, est judicium “Ex vToOetrei (inquit) status Democratici, et 


> Pint. Arist. p. 320. a. ^ Annal.Lib. xiv. cap. 4i. 

3 Esprit de Loix, Li V. xii. chap. 20. “J'avoue poiirtant, que Tiisage des 
pcuples les plus libres me fait croire, gu’jl y a des cas, oii 11 faul niettre 
pour un moment un voile sur la Liberie, comme Ton cache les Statues des 
Dieux.^’ , 

^ Itin, Anachars. 1. laud. RiicherchesPliilosophiquessurlesGrecspafMr. 
dePauw, Tomo ii. p. 12. Cenombre(de six-mille *citoyens) etoit ^gale- 
ment requis pour proceder a TOstracisme, qui sera toujours d’une necessity 
absoluc dans les veritables Dcniocraties ; et, fauted^une institution sembla- 
ble, la Republique Romainc ne put jamais se soutenir : lorsqiie Sylia et 
Cesar se f'urent ^its*Dictateurs, il n'eloit plus possible de les punir ; mais a 
Ath^nes ils auroient et^ chass^.s de I’Etat huit jours avant leur Dictature.*’ 

5 Lib, i. cap. 9.. 9. ® Dissert. Acad. Tamo ii. p. 116T. 
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^qualitatis qiia uititur ille status, intolerabilis liberae civitati et iiimiiis 
homo vidcbitttf,'*— i^Sed veteriun testinioniis utiinur et rectius et luben- 
tius, quare id iis desininius, in Aristoleie prsesertiin, qui laudato 
pins loco :* 8io Kara ras o^oXoyovfiiva^ vTrcpnyas, e)(fi ti ^haiov ttoXi- 
TtKOff 6 Xdyos. d rrepi tov ocrpaKifffiov. Idem bikaiov itoXitikov ill 
Ostraciftmo probat Arispdes Khelor,^ non si Lex perse spectetur sola, 
sed in ea, quze Atbeiiis erat, Reip. forma. Uiio verbo, quod de uni- 
▼ersa Reip. Atticse ratioiie scripsil Xenophon,^ vei qiiisqiiis fuerit 
Libelli de Rep, Atheniensium Aiictor, id nos de Ostracisnio seiitimus; 
atque hax illius verba omnis hujus disputationis eoiiclusionem qiiandam 
faciant et fiueni : “ De Atheniensium vero forma Reip. quod taleni 
elegerint moduiii, non equidcm laudo, quia, earn formam eligeutes, 
elegeruut simul volueruntque, ut pravis melius esset quaiii bonis. 
Propterea igitur eos non laudo. Quando autein illis sic visum est, 
quod bene recteque servent formam illam suam, et caetera quoque 
recte administrent, in quibus peccare reliquis Grsecis videntur, id ego 
demoDstrabo/'— Et nos quoque de Ostracisino demonstrasse vide- 
inur. 


‘ P. S55.dV 


^ d. ].Tom. 5ij. p. 398, C- 


3 Opp. p.402. Ed.Steph* 
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LETTERS ON THE ANCIENT BRIl ISH 
LANGUAGE OF CORNWALL. 


No. iW. —[Continued from No. XXXVIII. p. 226.] 
LETTER VII. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, 8tC. 

The uncertain orthography of ihe Cornish may be esteemed as one 
its principal defects. This is, however, a consequence of the 
circumstances in which It existed, as the uncultivated language of a 
small and imperfectly civilised people. It is well known how diffi- 
cult it has proved to establish a canon of orthography in the several 
niodern languages. The spelling of Petrarch and Boccace, though 
they arc still the standards of Tuscan elegance and purity, is dif- 
ferent from that of the modern Italians. In fact, a language may 
be highly refined, and yet have no settled orthography; this can 
only become fixed through the medium of learned societies, as of 
the Academies Della Crusca, and those of Paris and Madrid ; or 
as wdth us, when a great number of eminent authors preponderate 
by their example, and firmly establish their practice. But fliose Ian- 
guages, w'hieh have had neither of these a<lvaniages, must be uncer- 
tain in their orthograpi)} . Of this a leinarkable instance occurs, 
among the moderns, iu the Portuguese, which has fixed its canon 
neither by means of any learned body,, nor by the uniform practice 
of a sufficient number of celebrated writers. Vievra's Dictionaiy 
is full of references to words, whicl\ are dift’erently written. If tbia 
is then the case in a living, polished, and even classical tongue, 
what a ronfusiou may we not expect in the extinct, unwritten, or 
rarely written, and almost unknown dialect of Cornwall f Instead 
of the authority of great authors, or even of printed books, there 
remain in it only a few manuscripts, wiiich were composed at 
distant periods, in which the words wer^ wiitten according to the 
discretion of each of the authors ; a few other trifling fragments, 
taken from the oral cdhversatioii of the common people, were 
afterwards committed to wrifing, according to thtir different pro- 
nunciation, or as the sounds might have been caught by different 
hearers. This diversity of spelling the Cornish was therefore una- 
voidable r and a ipalerial, if not the principal inconvenience arising 
from it, is that it adds to the disguise and corruption of the foreign 
words, so that some of them can no longer be recognised. In 
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such a perplexity, it must have been difficult lo be accurate in a 
Vocabulary, though, with a few blemishes, such a jioint might have 
been attainable by a reference to the synonyms. But I am soriy to 
say, that when Dr. Borlase began to treat about the language of hi*^ 
ancestors, his former diligence seems to have forsaken him, and 
that he was then merely eiideavoiiriug to finish his book as quickly 
as possible. As an antiquarian and a naturalist, lie was undoubtedly 
possessed of great acquirements ; hut he appears to have been no 
linguist, in the sense that the word w'ould be now understood. 
Some of his words have the usual reference to their synonym 
which are differently spelt ; hut in general they are unnoticed ; 
of others he only gives particular cases and lenses, and without 
pointing out the root, as in Bi/m, 1 have been ; Cardoniov, fi kncis ; 
and Cuthens^ covered. On the whole, it i^^ evident, that the Voca- 
bulary was made in haste, and with very little attention either to the 
selection or the arrangement of the materials. I am even inclined 
to suppose that the compiler was not aware of the identity of many 
words, which appear to be merely inflections of the same word. 
However, as an inquiry into facts, and not censure, is the object 
of these remarks, I will proceed to give a few^ instances of those 
words which are variously written. 

Agrys. Cresy. Crierlzy. Grys. To believe, 

Ameneu. Emeuin. Jiutttr, 

Annerh* Onowr. Honour, 

Beghas. Fehas. Peghas. Sin, 

Bey a, Peyiivs. Peyiiy. Poan Poenis. To punish, 

Brawd. Breur. A brother. 

Car. Carer. Keer. Rer. Kcrd. A friend, 

Caron- Karo. Karu. A deer, 

Caus. Kez- Kezu. Cheese. 

Cheliock. Colyek. Kelioc. Kulliag. A cock, 

Churisigen. Guz/gan. A bladder. 

Clehe. Glihi. Klihi. Ice. 

Coed. Coit. Cos. Cuil. Kois. Knit. Kuz. A uood. 

Coth. Coz. Goath. Goth. Roth. Old, 

. Couz. Gouz. Kouz. speak. 

Cugol. Kiigol. A monk's cowl, 

Dan. Ddiis. Dyns. A tooth, 

Dayer. Dir. Dor. Doar. Doer. Oar. Ter. Tir. Tyr. The euith, 

De. Dyth. A day, • 

Den. Deen. Dic-n. Dyn. Tccii. A man. *■ 

Dus. Duz. Tez 4 Tiez. Tiz. Tuz. A wdn. 

Edhen. Ethen. Ezeii. Jdhen. Ithyn. A bird. 

Edzhewon. Eshowon. Jedhewon, Jens, 

Ehual. Enhal. Ilecuhal. Ileual. Uchal, Ughel, Uhal. High, 

Euin. Juin. Winaz. Nails, 

Gil, Guil. GuL Gyl. 2o make, ’ 

Gual. Gwal. A xculL 
Gneder. Gwydr. Glass. 
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G Ilf den. Gulden. Uerlhn. A zaidow. 

Guer. Giiirdh. Gwcr. Green. '> 

GiiPtli. Kueth. Clothing. 

Gijnih. Gniiih. An oldzcoman. 

Oydhrtz. dui;ye. Yu^gye. To judge. 

lialcin. Haloin. Elalen. llelii. Holan. Iloloine. Telliz. Zal. Salt, 

Ifelwvs. lloalen. Hylwys. Whule. Wole. Towe0p, 

lleuiil. HouL Sol. The sun. 

J V a ni . Yon k . A z/ou ng ma n . 

Ladli. L'.illia. To kill. 

Lail. Lath. Leatli. Milk. 

Leven. Lcaian. Lowan. Lowene. Pleasant. 

!\laen. Mean. Mcn,:Mein. V^eun. A stone. 

IMaruo. Merwy. To die. 

Neith. Nied. A nest. 

Noaz. Noytlh. Naked. 

Pechadyr. Pchadyr, A pinner. 

Peiiilzhivii;. Peiizivik. A gentleman. 

Pesk. Pibc. Py.sgA. Pysgaz. Pyzgh. Pusgar. Pish. 

Pouis. loot's. Pojs. Poly-s. A burden. 

Res. Ros. Rosh. A valley. 

Scasys. Seha. Seygh. Zcuh. Zeh. Zeth. Drp. 

Seeia. Sira. A Jalher. 

Seithain. Scithyn. Zeitban. A week. 

Seth. Zeth. An arrozc. 

Seubcllcn. Senbilen. Ybenbell. A broom. 

Ti. Tshci. A house, 

1 am far from having selected in this list nil the Cornish words 
which are differently spelt. They are however .sufficient to 
leave no doubt concerning the great discrepancy which exists in the 
orthography; though it must still be owiml, that a few, though derived 
from the same source, seem to have always been distinct words ; 
as BrciTcd^ Breur, from f rater; and CViMm/ge;/, and Gnngr///, from 
vesica. 

Thus far I have examined the Oornish V^ocabnlary, and com- 
pared it with the above languages ;*thoiigh with what success, it is 
not for me to determine. Let it be however remembered, that to 
compare and to trace words under the several disguises in which 
tkiey may present themselves, is at best tedious to the reader ; but 
how much more so must it be to the patience of one who under- 
takes to write on such a subject ! It is, however, better to proceed 
thus, than to hazard assertions, which cannot be proved, or to 
labor at the establishment of any particular theory, which does 
not rest upon a solid basis, i have therefore adhered to no parti- 
cular opinions of any former authors, but endeavoured to ascert|iu 
facts by a careful collation of the scanty remnants of the Cornish 
Dialect. Hence my conclusions are at variance with those of some 
former writers, wtio have but too often re-echoed the sentiments of 
each other. ' In the first place, I have found, (or, to be more 
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guarded,) 1 have made it probable, that no ancient Phenician in- 
tercourse could have ever been so considerable, as to have had 
a decided influence on the language of Coin wall ; and that the He- 
brew which it contains, is too little to be worth mentioning. 1 
have also shown that Dr. Pi yce is unfounded in his opinion, that 
it is mostly derived ft'oin the Greek. X suspect that most of those 
who argue Vr its connexion with the above hinguages, are not 
aware, that inut h of this is the offspring of national vanitv, and of 
the pleasure of being able to write on topics, which are little under- 
stood. On the contrary, I conclude that its basis is to be found in 
the Celtic, ' combined with a large mixture of classical, though dis- 
guised Latin. To complete the whole, it is also alloyed in some 
measure with English and French, and a very few' terms from other 
modern languages. ^ 

It results moreover from this examination, that this western 
tongue is so far from being a primitive, that it is a compound of 
many^ and theiefore cannot be very ancient. 1 would assign the 
eleventh century, the age of the Cotton manuscript, as that when 
all its component parts had been amalgamated, and it existed in its 
greatest purity, as distinct from the other British Dialects. As 
these have undoubtedly admitted in themselves less of a foreign 
cast, they are purer, and more ancient. The Cornish may be con- 
sidered as the youngest sister : having borrowed so much from fo- 
reign countries, its sounds are not inharmonious, and it is certainly 
free from the gutturalisms of the Wclsli. I'he Cornish holds the 
same place among the Dialects of Britain, that the English does 
among the languages of modern Europe. Both are alike cotn- 

f iounded of many others, and therefore have been brought the 
atest to perfection; and both possess peculiar advantages of their 
own, which are in a great measure derived from their formation 
from such a heterogeneous inas^. 

The disguise of words, to which 1 have so frequently alluded, is 
intimately connected with the discrepancies of onhography, and is 
the part of our subject which naturally follows next. This shall 
therefore form the subject of my next letter, as it will make many 
of niy subsequent remarks more intelligible. The causes of this dis- 
guise are various, as they are owing to the addition, the change, 
the suppression, or the transposition of letters. 


D. 
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ROM several works illustrating Oriental History, Geography, 
Antiquities, and miscellaneous Literature, published within a few 
years on the Continent, and as yet but little known in England, we 
have selected three, of which it is our intention to offer brief noti- 
ces in llie present NumBer of this Journal. 'I he first is by Doctor 
Hager, an ingenious man of letters, by birth, as we have under- 
stood, an Jlalian, and by family a German, who, about twenty 
years ago, passed some time in London, v\here he circulated pro- 
posals for a Chinese and English Dictionary, in the publication 
(perhaps we may say the composition) of which he w'as not encou- 
raged by our tellow-counlryineii, although his literary projects, 
which were numerous and eslensive, found more favor subsequently 
ill France and Italy — and it appears that the Doctor has been ho- 
nored with knighthood by some continental sovereign, as he 
now styles himself Cavaiiere Hager. ' 

The w ork under immediate insjiection is intituled AWIWOS 
TJTPrOS, ossia Forte (It Pietra printed very beautifully and 
on excellent paper at Milan (1816) in a small folio form, contain- 
ing, however, only between sixty and seventy pages, with a map 
piefixed. We have been induced to make this Italian Essay the 
subject of our first notice, rather fjom its rarity, as the whole edi- 
tion comprised but one hundred copies, than from any novelty in 
i*s coiileius; for the Numismatifiue Chinoise,** a French Trea- 
tise by the same ingenious autlioi, splendidly published in Paris 
( 1805), has anticipated much of the Volume d'ow before us ; which 
professes to demonstrate that a'l'anarian Castle or Foi tress situated 
under the tSd degree of latitude, and.called in our own times 
Tash-Kandy or the Stone Torcer, is that described by the Greek 
Geographers, Mantuis dud Pto emy, under a name of tl?e same sig- 
nification, Atimg nCpyog, In the first Niiinl>er*of this Journal 
(for March, 1 8 K), p. 54) we noticed the ‘‘ ^ umismatique Chinoise,” 
and Dr. Hager’s opinion respecting the Stone Tourer; an opinion 
founded on geo^apliical coincidences and obvious etymology, task 
in the language of Turkestan or Tartaiy, signifying a stone and 
kand Si castle, fortress, &c. Du Halde, £bn Haukal, and other 
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writers, confirm this el 3 fmoIogy ; and we confess, that to us the argu- 
ments used by Dr. Hager in his French Essay appealed sufficiently 
convincing. We find, however, some additional proofs in the work 
now under consideration; one more especially, derived from a valu- 
able Manuscript of the iifteentb century preserved in the Royal 
Library of Brera: parchment volume viith illuminated titles and 
margins, and maps embellished with azure, purple and gold, 
comprising mie Geography of Francis Berlinghierij a noble Mo- 
rentine, who described in verse the terraqueous globe. The 
seventh map of Asia, given in this valuable MS. places under the 
43d degree of latitude the Torre Laimdea,*' or Stone Cas-^ 
thf exactly agreeing with the position which Ptolemy assigns to 
the Alim; Uupyo; (see Bertii I'heatr. Geogr. Vet. Tab. VTI. 
Asia*), is' o\v the Missionaiies employed by the late Emperor of 
China to asceitaiii the geographical situatidn of many places in the 
Eleuth country, found Task Hand under the 43d degree of latitude 
(see Memoires concemaut les Chinois); and so it appears iu D’Aii- 
ville’sMap of Chinese 'J artary published in 1734, and in the Atlas 
of Ortelius, printed iu 1570- 

ISot\\ithstanding all these coincidences ^M.Gosselin, an eminent 
French Geographer, could not discover any indication of the Tnr^ 
ris Lapidea \\\ those Scythian solitudes; (Mem. do TAcad. des 
Inscrip. Tome XLIX, 180b;) but thought it probably a moiintaui 
that resembled a tower or castle (ibid.); winlc D’Auville was inclin- 
ed to seek it in liiucana, at a rocky foi tress now called jiutas, 
(Geogr. Anc.) But M. Maltebnm iu his “ Geographic,” 'I'ome I. 
p. 123, adopted Dr. Hager*'s opinion, and quoles his 
tique Cliinoise” when he says, ** Les caiavanes marchandes de la 
Seriqne, parties de Baelres, se lendoient a Tasch-kendy qiii esi la 
I'onr de F/crre de Ptolemee.” 

Not so with rc*^j)eet to tliat'^ country which the ancients calletl 
Scrica, and which Ur, Hager in hi^ foimer woik above ([uoltd, and 
in the second pail of liis Uulian Essay, endeavoui s to jirove Clnna, 
and in our opinion, successfully. Al. Mallehruii, however, pav- 
ing little attention to the arguments of Dr. H., declares lhalalihough 
for two llioiisand years the silualioii of Serica has hten a rtaislant 
sulytet among Geographers, it still continues a prohlcm (Mom. de 
I’Acad.) ; and he, like Gosselm, would seek it in ribct, sn[qiosiiig 
its capital t(» be Serinagar, near the liver Ganges. 'I’lie ab.sindjly 
of this notion, Dr. li. undertakes to e.\po.se, as well as the eiior 
of some who imagined tliat the ancients were unaef|nainlcd with 
Asia l»e}ond India, and tliat the Tena incogufia of iMolemy is that 
part of Asia lying beyond the Cianges. Among those who entertam- 
ed this erroneous opinion, Dr. 11. enumerates die French w liters 
Gosselm and Maltebrun, and the Sciijlch, Robertson and Pinkerton. 
Our author^ in Ins preface, expresses much discontent at the indif- 
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frrence with which some of his w’orks w'ere treated in Paris, and 
the partiality sliowm by the Institute to i Venchrnen in preference to 
foreigners of superior merit. The map prefixed exhibits the route 
of those (ireek merchants sent by Titiarms of Macedon from Hie- 
lapolis on the Kuphrates, to Sera or Thina, in Serica, the coun- 
try of the Since, or Qiinese. • 

We shall next briefly examine a quarto volume, published at 
('openhagen in 1817 under the title of HUtoria pracipuorum 
► Arabum Regnoruniy rerumque ah ii$ geatarum ante Islamismurny^ 
by Professor Janus Lassen RasjSIussen; It consists of about 
loO pages, containing extracts from Arabic MSS. preserved in the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen, tiaiislated and ably illustrated with 
notes. We were for a moment inclined, from the title of this 
work, to entertain hopes that its learned editor had discovered some 
fragment of Ante- IVI uliaminedan history ; we mean, some record 
actually composed before the seventh century of our era. But his 
materials are derived from the Tarikh al ommem^ or History of 
various Nations, by Hamzah ben limein Isfahani ; and the ac- 
count of Arabian wars waged before the introduction of Islam, 
compiled by Niiveiri from a work of Abu Obeidah, all three Mu- 
hammedaii authors; wc may suppose, however, that they had access 
to doruim nts ancient and authentic. Much of the extract from 
JInmzah hfahani here given by Professor Rasmussen, relates to 
genealogical successions, and coiiseqnendy is crowded with proper 
names ; indeed these abound in almost every page, the very first 
beginning thus : Quum accidebal ruptura calairacUe, dispergeban- 
tur ’Arabes Jemenenses e\ urbe MareG in iiukam ct Syriarn. Ita 
^rainichita?, famdia cjuaedain Azditica, inter eos eranl qui ad Ira- 
I am anieie. Mulec nempe, lilius Falinii, fiiii (Jhaiiemi, fllii 
Dausi, bin Adatsani, Azdua, uiuis e posteris NiuLii, tilii Azdi, 
cum magno et priestanti luimcTO Azditarum, atque Malec, tilius 
i^dnni, filii Talimaiiah, lilii Asadi, iilii Vabara;, tilii Kodlne, cum 
magno priestantiqiie nnincro Kodhaitaruni, e Tehumuh in Babiein 
veniebanl. Malic, filius Pahmi, Azdita, Maleco Kodhaitae, sub- 
ssstumus, inquit, in Bahrein,” &c. Should this woik disappoint in 
some respects the antiquary’s liigh expectations excited by its tille, 
wc can promise to the lover of minute history, and the gciieial Ori- 
entalist, considerable satisfaction fiom the body of notes with which 
the learned Ihofossor has lilgstratcd the Arabic text and his own 
J/atin translation, * 

The next publication to be here noticed is intituled, “ Lettres 
sur la Perse et UrPurquie d’Asie describing a journey under- 
taken so long ago as 1807, >et printed in Pans so lately as the 
beginning of this present year (1819), i« two octavo volumes. 
The author of those letters is Mens. J. M. Tancoigne, who accoiii- 
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itanied the French Embassy under General de Gardane to Persia, 
in the character of Hive inierprite. He proceeded from Con- 
stantinople on the 1 0th of September (1807), crossed the Bos- 
porus to Scutari (the ancient Cbrysopolis) on the Asiatic side, 
and thence to Thehran (or Teheran), where the Persian monarch 
chiefly lesides. At this capital the French mission arrived on the 4th 
of December, having passed through Penlik (formerly Panticapaea), 

J smith (Niconicdia), Isnik (Nicaea), Angora, Tocat, Niksar (Neo 
Cesaraea), Erzerum, Vtch Kilesia, or the Three Churches” of ihet 
Armenian Christians near Mount Ararat, Baiazid, Khoi’, Tauris 
(as the French persevere in improperly calling Tabfiz), Zengan, 
Sultania, and Kasbinn or Kaswin (more correctly Kazvtn)* 
Here the Embassy was detained some days longer than M. 
7^ancoigne appears to have wished. But (Tome l.p. 150) the 
King, who on important occasions never fails to consult his astro- 
logers, had informed General de Gardane that the fourth day of 
December w^ould be auspicious for the Embassy, and therefore 
he fixed on that day for its entrance into his capital: meanwhile 
the governor of Kaswin exerted himself in feasting and amusing 
liis European guests ; he treated them one evening in his palace 
with illuminations of various-colored paper lanterns and fire- 
xvorks, and on the next day with a puppet-show. Four days 
after their arrival at Thehran, tlie French Ambassador andgentle- 
inen of his mission were adriutud to an audience of the King, from 
whom they had previously received Kbdoats, or dresses of honor. 
When the chaplains of the Embassy were introduced, the King 
assured them that he had c/irecled his moHahsy or priests, to pray 
for the prosperity of France; and in return he hoped (hat they 
would implore Heaven for blessings on bis reign, (p. 'Fetk 
AH Shakf the Persian sovereign, w hose throne is of white marble, 
supported on many small columns, seemed to be from iorty to 
forty-four years of age, handsome, with a majestic af)))eaianre ; 
eyes large and black, and thick eye-brows, which did not, houever, 
give to his countenance that expres.sion of feiocity whicli M. T. 
expected to find in an Asiatic despot. He celebrates the loyal 
beard, flowing down to the very girdle, and of such beauty, as to 
have frequently inspired •’the Persian Muses, (p. 169.) His Ma- 
jesty is the libel al patron of learned men, and mote particularly 
encourages those who cultivate poeti;y, in' which delightiul art he 
is hiiiisell repofted to have made considerable progres.s. (In the 
tAassical Jtturftal No. XIV. the reader will find some specimens 
of the Persian Monarch’s verses.) Letters XV, NVI, and XVII, 
contain a prtcia hislorique of all the dynasMes^which have ruled 
over Persia from the earliest ages to the present time. In this 
compilation w-e perceive some names of which the spelling might 
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he corrected, such as DMiakht, for Dehak or Zohak as sometimes 
written; Siavek for Siavek/ts or Siavesh; Gustap for Gushlasp ; 
and liairam (p. 194) should be Bahrain or Baharara. In the 
eighteenth letter our author describes the climate, productions, 
commerce and population of Persia, a country called by its own 
inhabitants Iran. lie then notices the different sects and tribes, 
Mohammedans, Jews, Armenians, and Parsis, or Giichresi (more 
properly Gabrs). These last-named are the descendants of those 
ancient Persians, the disciples of Zeraiusht or Zoroaster, who 
still pay a kind of religious veneration to fire ; and both from their 
riutiquity and character M. Tancoigne declares them the most 
interesting race of all the Persians. It is allowed, .says he, by tlie 
Mohammedans who oppress and persecute them, that those 
fire-worshippers, chiefly residing in Kirman and in or near the 
city of Yezd, are the most honest, industrious and estimable sub- 
jects of the Persian Government. In this favorable report our 
French author perfectly agrees with Sir William Olsf.lly, 
wlio^e Travels Intel} published contain a whole chapter on the 
subject of those Gabrs or fire-worshippers. 

Vve learn from M. T. that in 1808 the King’s sons amounted 

foriy /rco—if we can believe an account delivered on good au- 
thority their number was increased to above in the year 1810. 

Literature and Languages form tlie subject of letter xxvi 
^loiiie JI), but here we find an extract from the of Sadi — 

j)rolix and not very interesting, and already familiar to European 
readers llnough the medium of Latin, French, German and English 
trimslukions, which have been published in difterent countries : 
surely our ingenious eleve interprete might have selected some ma- 
nuscript work w'hicli would have furnished a fair specimen of Per- 
sian composition, and at the same time gratified us by its novelty, 
and extended our acquaintance with Eastern w riters. 

From I’hchran our author returned (Letter xx\ n) to Kazviii 
on his way towards Eiiiope ; he visited Trebisond and Sinope ou 
ihe Black Sta ; this city is now called Sniuh by the Turks, 
and still tAliibits the remains of Mitliridales’s palace, and of an 
ancient gymnasium, lie at length reacbejl Constantinople, (Loiter 
XXX n) and bis account of the revolutions and extraordinary 
transactions that occurred there in 1807 and 1808 is well v\ritten, 
and may be regarded as a turious document. U'liese volumes 
arc oinanienltd with plates, colored in imitation of original Persian 
pictuies, and illustruting costumej niauueis, and domestic life. 

There aic now beforp us tw^o other rrencli Wdurncs of travels in the 
East, published tills piesent }ear(18 19), «iid a Latin work on several 
ancient monuments of Mediaand Persia, w hich was printed in 1818 : 
VOL. XX, cut. NO. XXXIX.. . M 
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of both we propose to give a short account in the next (ir some 
subsequent number of this Journal. 

^ V. D. V. 


ON THE TAU, or THE CRUX ANSATA. 




The Hermetic or i\nsatecl Cross has for many ages supplied 
food for the contemplation of the mystic, jind employment for the 
research of the antiquary. But, it appears to me that, without 
excepting the learned visionary” Kiidier, very little novelty has 
been elicited from the subject, since the age of Alexandrian philo- 
sophy. The celebrated Dr. Clarke is the last person of note who 
has attempted its illustration. He has pronounced it to be a key — 
an opinion which, whatever other merit it may possess, has certainly 
no claim to originality, as it is shared with Denon' and others.^ 

A variety of reasons induce me to object to tliis hypothesis, though 
with proper deference for the opinion of a gentleman who has 
united the tact of taste with the limtc labor of graceful composition, 
and the acumen of judgment which results from correctly disci- 
plined erudition. And I must allow (falebor etiirn ) that there is 
considerable ingenuity in his application of the text: the key of 
the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder.” But 1 believe 
there is no instance of the crux ansala so placed, though llu re are 
repeated examples of such a position, conferred on the jUid and 
llie pastoral crook, which are'known scriptural emblems of tlie 
gathering ami separatum of judgment. That the allusion to llie 
keys of death and hell hi the Uevelations are of Mythraic' or 
Egyptian original, there can scarcely remain a doubt. IJut it does 
not follow that the crux aiisuta is a key of that description. I am 
not aware that there are any keys extant among Roman or other 
antiquities of a similar construction ; and certainly those generally 
seen in the hands of Diana Triformis, are pf a fonuappiuximaling 
to the modern. «; 

In reality thele appears to be as little foundation for this suppo- 


* Plate 58. * Norden, l\.cock, cSec. 

The Abbe Martin gives a plate of Mylhras the mediator lioJdiiig two 
keys hke St. Peter : -they are ot the conimoii kind, See also plate of a statue 
of My tliras dug up at Eoine, exhibited by Moulfaucoii, Voi^a. 1\ 
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aUon, as for another propounded by the Bishop of Cloghef, that it 
merely a sowing instrument : a supposition which at least has this 
advantiige ; that religious mysticism was closely connected with the 
rtgricultiirai pursuits of the Egyptians, and the act of sowing itself, 
is highly calculated for an embleniatical allusion. Thou fool/’ 
says St. Paul, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die.” But 1 am persuaded that an examination of the instrument will 
leave little room for either of the above mentioned conclusions. 1 
ran state one circumstance, which goes in my opinion to refute 
Hicm entirely ; and 1 believe it has never before been remarked : 
die Tan in the hands of the lion-headed Sphynges at the Biitisli 
Museum, could neither have performed the operation of planting, 
nor that of opening a lock. Those figures grasp a ring in their 
liaiids, to which a square plate is attached, and ou that in slight relief 
appears the trifornied cross. 

'Fbc safest way, perhaps, to arrive at a conclusion is to go back 
lo tradition. It appears that the Egyptians, when called upon to 
t X plain it, merely affirmed that the Tail was a divine mjstery.' f )ne 
opimon is, that it is the type of a resurrection or a future life ; aiio- 
tiler that it signified unity;" but the most geueraP opinion is, that 
u prcsliadowcd the mystery of the Christian Atonement ; an opinion 
which seems partly related to the second. 

My own opinion is, in some degree, connected with them all — 
that it was a lyjic of tJuius Mediator, the dyadic principle of the 
Plaiouisls : and that it preshadowed some great regeneralivc 
blessing traditionally expected from tha"t divthiiy. There seems, 
however, little reason to consider it a Lignam with some latter 
w au idea apparently borrowed from Indian research. I he 

figine IS pure: and it may be called geometrical; but it is not 
impossible lliat it may have been pai’ljy suggested by the outward 
seal of the intellectual and generative faculties on man. Add, 
lin t Jlorus, like Bacchus, was a type of revivification. 

'riiat an antient tradition, such as i have hinted, did exist, is by 
no means improbable. 1 shall not go over the usually beaten 
tratk'"' to prove if. There would be more improbability in the 

• s 

- -* .1. 


* lloriis Apollo. • ^ ClfmcnsiAlex. 

^ Ruffiiius B. n. Cb. ^9. Nicephorus B. 21. Ch. 16. Origen 3 Ch. 
l&\odorus B 1. Socrates B. 5. Ch. IT. 

+ Manner, &c. or the Phallus, with Jablouski. So Savary thinks it, 
V'ol. 2. p. 40. • 

5 See Prockis, Pldfinus, &c. 

® Bryant, VVarburton, Cumberland, KirchePs (Edipiis. The Latin vulgate 
:rauslarcs Kzekiel ix, I will mark them on the forehead with the letter 
'Xua. Many iigdtes so distinguished' appear among the Ineroglyphics. 
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supposition, that Ham and the immediate descendants of Noali did 
not preserve some graven memento of their promised and expected 
redemption, than that they did. Nor will it excite wonder, if the 
first pure stream of tradition was subsequently muddied by super- 
stition. r ♦ 

I proceed, therefore, without delay to my proofs ; which in 
fact are of a nature rather to disarrange that order whicli the 
subject requires by their multiplicity, than to weaken it by their 
paucity; they grow arouml me on every side. The first and most 
striking evidence, that the I’au w'as a religious memento like the 
Christian Cross, is apparent from this singular fact, that the form 
enters into the ground plan of a great proportion of the Egyptian 
temples ; that many of llie sekoi were modelled from this figure ; 
and lastly, that the geneml arrangement df the sepulchral cham- 
bers' implies an established religi|^u8 rule in copying and combining 
it. That keys and other instruments of a mixed character, that is 
to say, partly typical and partly instrumental, may have been con- 
structed from veneration of the Archetypal character is not un- 
likely. But to argue that tliey originated the form, apjieais to me 
as perverted a mode of reasoning, as if some stranger to our 
religion were to refer the ground plan of our churches to the 
Cross. 

There are besides some representations of altars modelled in the 
form of the Crux Amata^ (a form of structure which appeals to have 
extended from the Egyptians to the Druids,) and as these figincs 
have nothing in common with eitlier a key or an agricultural iiistni- 
inent, the fact annihilates both (hose inferences at once. Looking 
at my argument, therefore, in the most sceptical point, granting 
that the same model was applied to objects so very dissimilar, still 
the fair inference is, that the fprrii of the lernplr, the altar, and 
the tomb, among a people so scrupulously religious as the Egyp- 
tians, preceded, if not originated, the shape of the key and ihe drill ; 
and it is most probable that the figure employed was a religious 
symbol, applied to arts, inventions and employments, which were 
fancifiiilv conceived to be of a religious character- 'Fhat the cross 
is a' key or a drdi, is at all events a surmise ; but that the figures 
1 allude to are altars no one can doubt. (.See Dciion, plate 
4to Ed ) 

Indeed, the Improbability of the Crux Amata being any thing 
but an abstract symbol is increased by a farther investigation of the 
subject. And it is not a little curious, that this cross in antient 
times was 'e\ideutly borne as an ensign, like that of the latter 


^ Witness those at Lycopolis, The of Bciiarel aiul Maltraars 

Kit ill this i'orni. 
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Roman Empire^ or those of modern Christian princes. Wit]i the 
lower limb extciicied it was the Egyptian banner, and served as a 
support to the ciest or device of their various cities, as a Lion for 
I^eoHtopolis, a Goat for Panopolis,&c. &c.; (a circumstance which, 
by the way, proves t|;iat this singular people was the inventor of this 
as well as almost of every other ait. The old banner of Persia, as 
appears from the sculptures at Shapour, W'as also a cross w'ith the 
addition of a g/obe to each of the three upper arms, by which no 
doubt some piece of theology similar to that of the globe, the wing, 
and tiic serpent, was implied. The Lombards adopted a banner 
in every respect similar ; a fact, which would seem to imply some 
remote connexion between the two races. It also appears upon 
some reverses of Saxon coins ; and has descended from the Lom- 
?jard.s to ilieir descendiftits, the Pawnbrokers, whose device it is. 
On all occasions but the latter, it seems to have preserved its 
religious character. Banners have always been consecrated things ; 
peihaps originally they were talismans or palladia, stamped with 
the sign of the place or person’s tutelary deity; but that, among the 
Egyptians, they were of a description decisively religious cannot be 
doubted. For, there is extant in Kircher, (1 believe copied from 
the Pamphiliaii Obelisk at Rome,) a prolonged Crux AmatOy with 
a horned serpent suspended upon it; w^hich, as is well known, 
was a symbol of creative wisdom or the demiurgic deity. Indeed, 
this representation is almost in all respects similar to the model 
adopted by modern artists in portraying the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness, a circumstance, in truth, •of very extraordinary coinci- 
dence : as that symbol is admitted to have been a type of the great 
♦Christian Atonement. 

I rom a collation of the above evidences, 1 think it will be 
inanifesr that the sign, howeveY difi’erently applied, was the 
memento of a religious mystery ; most probably, from its peculiar 
veneration, the most antique in the antient world. And without 
entering into all the mysticism of Kircher and his disciples, there is 
sufficient ground for supposing, that it pointed at a mystery not 
very dissimilar from that of the Christian cross. The latter, how'- 
ever, is the record of an historical mirgcle; the crux ansata -must 
be considered as the memento of some predicted benefit to man. 

It is not a little singular, that the veneration demonstrated for 
both kinds of cross, but expressed at such distant periods of time, 
should have displayed itself with features so strikingly similar. 
The numerous modes in which the Christian cross has been com- 
bined in old architectural ornaments and early coins, are sufficiently 
notorious. Milch the same result occurred to the Crux Ansata- 
It is the origin of those beautiful scrolls, by eminence called 
Greek and jpltriiscan, but in reality Egyptian ; in some of which 
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it appears in a simple uncoiiipoimded state ; in others more com*- 
plicated and combined. 

The same figure also insinuates itself into many of the earliest 
symbols of heraldry, an art, which 1 have before suggested bears 
strong proof of having been originally derived from Egypt, in 
fact, the cross potenc^a, worn to this day by the Greek priests upon 
their garments, and first introduced by the Egyptian Anchorite St. 
Anthony, is without doubt the Crux Ansatu, With its lovitr limb 
elongated, it appears to have been used by that saint as a crutch. 
The episcopal pediuni, a symbol, which may also be tiared to 
as well as the mitre, appears sometimes upon esciiiclieons, 
with its lower extremity in the shape of the Tau. Nor is it unfro- 
quentto meet with the latter symbols on the reverse of Saxon coins, 
placed in iltrees after the manner of heraldic achievements, aiul 
w'iiljout doubt representing the arms of some Saxon prince. 
Some may indeed be inclined to think that the latter figures repre- 
sent the hammer of I'hor, and this supposition will not violate 
my theory, as there is great reason to believe that the hammer 
itself was a crux ansaia^ which is a more reasonable supposition 
than that the latter was a key. Be this as it w'il), it is certain that 
the Scandinavians venerated the same symbol as the I'gyplian^, 
representing their god Thor or rather their triple divinity under 
the form of a gigantic tau constructed from the trunk and branches 
of a tree. Nor is it unworthy of remark that on one of the coins 
of Adiilf, king of the East Angles, there appears a cross poteme 
with a serpent hanging upon jt after the Egyptian fashion. Heraldiy 
also preserves the sacred symbol in question in that species of 
fanciful emblazonry which is called Creppy Varry, 

W lien transferred from Egypt to the alphabets of ihesuiTounding 
nations, the tau preserved its sacred character. Jn Hebrew it 
letaiiis its name (thau), and its iheanirig (a termiuus or cross) ; and 
though the figure has at present undergone a change, it is cuiiou^ 
that originally, it was written as the Greek t, and in the Saniajiiaii 
alphabet as an actual cross, which is another stumbling block in 
the w'ay of those who coirsider it to be an implement. 

Intdeed, wherever the symbol extended, there is a remarkable 
uniformity in the interpretation attached to it ; and in all cases it 
appears devoted to tlie same deity as the Egyptians called "1 aut : 
The termini of J^Iercury were modelled from it ; and the Scandi- 
naviin Mercury, as I have before remarked, was represented iimbir 
that form. With regard to the last superstition, there are several 
curious circumstances, which certainly imply a glimmering and 
cottfused notion of the great promise to the seed 6i Ad^m ; for to 
the cruciform tree UI question human sacrj^ficcs were devoted, and 
the god Thor himself, of which it was theAype, an^whose name 
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perhaps was rioi ivod from il, is represented as descending into Hell, 
and brul^ilIg the Ijead of the great serpent, with his hammer. It is 
curious too that according to Oriental tradition the Cross of Calvary 
and that sot up by Moses in the Wilderness, are both supposed to 
have been constructed from the tree of life;* and that Adam, more- 
over, received a portion of this tree as a talisman. From an idea 
of the latter kind, blending itself with some indistinct notion of an 
expected Atonement, it may have occurred, that the Egyptians 
attached to the Crux Ansata the idea of a resurrection and of a 
future hope. 

'I'lint they considered the figure as a symbol and a talisman, 
ihevc can 8q|fceiy remain a doubt. But, the fact is supported by 
strong pictorial proof that they attached to it ideas far more 
correspondent with the* tenor of scriptural history and prophecy 
than has been hitherto implied. And among other remarkable 
i^ircumstances this is one, that an actual cross, differing in size from 
the portable TnUy and formed like those which are assigned to 
pnliucis and bishops, is often seen in the hand of Horus (the 2nd. 
person of the Egyptian trinity) surmounted by the head of a hoopoe. 
Now a hoopoe according to Kircher implied a flow of wine, and 
this in scriptural metaphor means an atonement by blood. 1 shall 
not for the sake of correlative illustration dilate upon the character 
of 11 crus, his history, his sepulchre, his regeneration : it is suf- 
/icient to say that it was customary to hang die heads of devoted 
victims upon trees; that there are extant representations of the 
iieads of Apis so suspended : and sometimes of the dismembered 
Horus. There are indeed among Egyptian si^ulptures instances of 
human victims on the point of being sacrificed, attached to cruciform 
-lakes ; and tlicre is one example amidst Denon’s collection of two 
kneeling figures ligatured back ter back, and attached to the two 
ji ms of the crux amata* 

Bat, leaving these and all other deductions and coincidences out 
or the question, a survey of the symbol in a mathematical point of 
View will, I think, carry this conviction to -the mind, that it 
involved a deep and venerable mystery, and that it was so intended 
by tlie inventor. , 

'i'iie figure consists of tw'o lines united, which, as Horus Apollo 
allirms, implied unity : 1)ut its extremities are three arranged in the 
loi in of a triangle. It thus Involves in itself the monad, the dyad, 

I ■ ■ (I. ■ I— 

* The cross is«niet&phorical1y so called by Christian writers. Among 
the hieroglyphics arc sometimes seen figures of a cross like a tree, having 
6 and 8 arms (like the Chinese hieroglyphic for that object) to which 
priests are payif% ibeir devotions. • ' 
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and tbe,4i'iad ; and who that has perused the voluminous mathe- 
matical ntysteries of Proclus and the Platouists can fail perceiving 
ill this figure a portion of their source ? 

Ante omnia, the creed of the Rosicriicians, who in cotnmon 
with the freemasons considered Tholh as their founder,) an^ omiiiu, 
puncUim extitit, non aiomnn aut matbernaticiim, sed diffusivum ; 
nionas erat expiicice, implicite niyrias ; lux erat et nox, principiniTi 
et finis principii, omnia et nihil, est et non. 

Commovit se monas in dyade et per triadem egressa.^ sunt facies 
huniiiis secundi. 

Creavit uniim unitas et in tria distinxit, 8ic. &c. 

The Cabbalists, a branch of the same sect, who eilfeavoured to 
blend the mathematical arcana of Plato and the numerical reveries 
of l^ythagoras with the mysteries of Christianity, imputed similar 
abstractions to this figure and reverenced it in common with the 
triangle. With them the number ten arranged in the form of a 

pyramid implied unity and perfection. It was an emblem 

of the tetrachtys, or rather it was the tetrachtys, for it contained 
the monadic apex, the dyad proceeding from it, the triad, formed 
frt)in the union of both, and the sacred quaternary, which implied 
the junction or incarnation of all three with matter. 

Now it is a curious circumstance, that all the European nations 
still represent the sacred number by a cross : and still more so that 
the Chinese should represent it by the same character, whith 
moreover implies the meaning of perfection. Would it not, 
therefore, be more consistent with probability to derive, the name 
of the Egyptian Deus omnia” from Oshiri (ten) than trace it 
to the very questionable sources whence it is generally supposed to 
originate ? . * 

Were I to pursue this subject farther, I should be led more 
deeply into the Pythagorean theory of numbers than w'ould be 
consistent with my purpose. It may not, however, be irrelevant 
briefly to remark, that the numbers 3, 7, and 10, Aveie held in 
more than ordinary veneration by the numerical mystics, and 
freqirently applied to the purposes of theurgy, alchemy, and 
astrology. 

M'he two arts, of w^hich the last mentioned are corruptions, 
chemistry and astronomy, have in a singular manner preserved the 
memorials of this curious mysticism. In the trangle and the tau, 
chemistry still retains the Hieroglyphics of that land which was her 
cradle and supplied her name. Nor has astronomy forgot the sym- 
bols of her nursing mother : The old community of symbol between 
the sister arU remains still undivorced ; and (he symbol of the metal, 
h the type of the planet and the Hebdomadary periods which they 
ruled. Thus the tau composes a portion of the cbaraclei* of 
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Mercury, united with a circle and a crescent, which may in ^act be 
interpreted universal spirit, or the spirit of gold and silver, ideas no 
less common than favorite with the Alchemists. The sign of 
Venus is in reality a Crux Amata, It is a cross and a circle. 
Now the union of alright line and a circle was a digram intimating 
love, and according to Kircher the Greek" letter 4), originally a 
hieroglvpliic, is sometimes found upon medals, &c. implying physis, 
or the attractive propensities of nature ; while united with the tau, 
<pr, it composed the characteristic of Ptha, the moving spirit of the 
world. Now the elder Venus certainly was intended to represent 
that capacity of nature which the philosophers called love or 
attraction ; ^ and the character assigned to her seems evidently 
intended to represent that faculty : more particularly if, as some 
contend, the tau was a*type of the generative power. Instead of 
a circle sometimes a triangle is found substituted, by which it 
W'ould seem that the mundane actuating fire was implied. Horus, 
to whom the tau w^as devoted, was like Eros the Son of the 
Egyptian Venus or Nature. He w*as the God of love, and light, 
and heat, and is identified with that go] den- winged and beautiful 
form who sprung to light from the primordial egg of Chaos. 

These characters, so curiously preserved, would alone imply that 
the Crux ansata w^as a holy memento and not a key. As proofs, 
they may indeed be thought supererogatory, though not unworthy 
attention as curious coincidences. 

If, indeed, there was any dearth of evidence against the theory 
I am opposing, I might boldly throw* the whole aside on entering 
the arena, and rest the w'hole arbitrament'' upon circumstances 
I am going to state, and which, 1 believe, have till this time 
escaped attention. 

There are two other figures seen on paintings and sculptures 
in the bands of the priests, almost as frequently as the crux ansata : 
one an egg with four points issuing from the sides, the other a 
’^riaugle. 

These figures bear evident marks of a talisnlaiiic or abstractedly 
mystical character ; at all events they are not adaptable to any 
instrumental or servile purpose. As«.l have stated, they are 
observed in the hands of the priests in common with the tau and 
triangle : and the three aije almost uniformly grouped together 
in HierogUphical inscriptions. Sometimes, however, in the latter 
case, a figure not portable is substituted for the triangle, and by 
the occasional convertibility of the tw'o would seem to imply some 
theological arc^umi. The figure I mean is ^ circle with a monad 
or unit subjected. 

After repeated examinations of these curious <-«-l may say, 
sublimely simple, mathematic forms, die investigalion has unifornily 
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conducted me to this inference, ti»at llicy are symbols of the 
Egyptian , trinity, Osiris, Isis, and Horus : and that there were 
different orders of monastics in Eg\pt designated by the symbols of 
lludr patron deity. 

Perhaps an analysis of the figures, combined and separate, may 
satisfactorily confirm the above conjecture ; and although lliebe 
beautiful figures deserve, by the redundancy of the matter they offer 
for reflection, a separate disquisition, i trust I shall stand excused 
for pointing out their more remarkable characteristics. 

I venture to assume it as conceded that the Tau was a sign of 
Horus. Osiris and the Sun were, as we know, synonymous : they 
were names and types of ihe supreme God. Could the universal 
monad be more happily expressed than by the unit and the circle ? 
Could the sun, the eye of the world, be described by a character 
more apposite ? In fact, we are assured that the sun was of old 
represented by a circle : and indeed the figure in question, a point 
and a circle, is to this day used by chemistry and astronomy to ex- 
press the same object. 

15y this interpretation, moreover, we shall discover a clue to the 
intercommunity I have before noticed between the above figure 
and the triangle. It was a favorite dogma of Egyptian philoso[)hy, 
that previous to the creation of the sun, and befall the 
efflux of that physical light of which it is the parent, there 
ei^sted an eternal, all-pervading, intellectual fire, which was 
admirably expressed by a triangle, and which to this day, among 
painters, theologians and cb««nists, retains its original emblematic 
character* This was the elder Horus, (the pre-existent Sun) the 
demiurge or husband of primordial water, (agreeing with the \'iilciin 
and V’^enus of the Greeks,) from wliose embraces all things arose in 
new-created beauty; and first the younger Horns, the bright 
divinity of life and love, of moral and intellectual light. I'ire and 
water vvere the first principles of llieology as well as philosopliy 
uinong the Egyptians. They formed their sacrament, they com- 
posed their purgatory trials of initiation. 

The first two figures being therefore illustrated, the last staiuls 
self-explained, viz ; Isis, t];ie female or passive principle, the Chaos 
or Omorca of the Chaldeans, die ark of the Cabbalists, and ihc 
all-contaiuing, primordial w^ater of the Phil6sophists. A glance at 
the figure i$ repine with triumph for ^his interpretation, it is an 

— die egg of Chaos, the matrix and receptaculum of all things. 
Four points issue from its lateral extremities in a line with the foci 
of its ellipse. Could mathematical form express more appositely 
the four elementary worlds proceeding from its im^egnation i 

The Egyptian trinity was not of a pure description, it was 
tainted with, the .material philosophy of the worshippers: being 
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composed of wliat tliey termed llie mate and female ajreiftics of 
iiatuie/and the universal created beauty which issued Jrom their 
union. 

Perhaps the estimation in which I regard these symbols, may be 
considered as deficient in that du6 keeping which argument as 
well as -perspective should presei*ve : but I cannot help considering 
then), as inclosing the germ of all the various ramiiications of 
J^'gypiian science. Looking at them, mathematically or chemically, 
physically or theological ly» they appear to me redundant with voltiiiii* 
nous but systematic arcana ; neither can any thing more appositely 
demonstrate the true nature of the hieroglyphics ; I mean, that dis^ 
cursive property which Proclus has assigned to them. 1 am much 
mistaken if they do not .furnish a means of solving that hitherto in- 
extricable knot, the hic^oglyphical language. 

Put I shall content myself at present with remarking, that they 
concentrate, in an accurate and beautiful manner, all that is most 
vivid and remat kable in the theological systems of Plato and 
Pythagoras. 

Thus we have the self-absorbed, eternal monad in the circle and 
the point ; the dyad in the two lines of the triune Tau ; the triad 
in the universally revered triangle and the tetrad, or the mens 
iigitaiisHnolem’' of the elementary world in the oval tetragraiiimaton. 

From the inferences, therefore, which I had before the honor to 
adduce, and more particularly from the unquestionable associatiiPn 
of the Crux ansata with figures of a perfectly abstract and symbolic 
character, I am led to this inevitabla conclusion, that the crux 
amnia W'ns neither a drill, iiur a key, ndr a crutch, nor a hammer, 
but a ri ligious memento, not different to any great degree, from 
the Christian cross, but involving a prophetical tradition, rather than 
a traditional history — a memento perhaps, in its pure original pointing 
to the same divinity, and associated with the same miracle ; presha- 
dowing rather than recording the promised seed — the real deity of 
light and love and counsel — and the mighty advent of regeneration 
Uijd forgiveness. • C. 

Is it likely that when language was invented, the only hope 
oi Adam, which remained amidst a worlcbpf evils, was not prfes^ i yed 
by written symbol as well as in the fable of Pandora P Jt would* 
argue great negligence *or impiety in Adam and his decendants. , 
Put in fact the blame is not imputable* Tliaut, or Hermes 
Trismegistus, to whom the Tau is appropriate, and by whom it is 
thought it w'as invented, is coniiect<^ with Seth the son of Adam, 
and with Enoch. Npw both these patriarchs are recorded to have? - 
prophesied [the doming of the Messiah, and to both is ascribed^ 
tiie erection of sculptured pillars, predicting the future destiuies of 
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the world and the final judgment. It is curious that the nxyiograiTi 
of the name of Taut, formed by three Tam united at tlje feet > 
is to this day the ‘‘Jewel of the royal aich” amou^ IVeejnasons. 
Free inasniirv, indeed, beyond a doubt, is ol Egypliaii oiiginal, and 
though the propoMiitiii may startle at first it js not unlikely 
that the Great Py ramid, which I conceive to have been devoted to 
the mysteries of Apis, was the first Great Lodge. 


Thoughts on a Rcoision of the Translation of various pas- 
sages in the Old Test amenta Archbishop Secker, 

in a series of letters addressed to the Rev. Mr. Pilhing- 
ton^ author of Remarks^ S^c. Ssc. 


PART 1. 

Cuddesden, Nov. 17, 1750’. 

1 received yesterday the favor of your letter and plan. 
One cannot by any means ^udge fully of a work from short and 
general heads. But I will* tell you frankly what occurs to me on 
reading them over ; and y ou will take it, as 1 mean it, kindly. 1 pre- 
sume you know and have seen the attempts of others before you 
on this subject: particularly on die 1st. part of it, Capel’s Criticu 
Sacra, and BuxtorPs Anticriiica ; the Conimenlarios of Grolius 
and Le Clerc, with llie remarks made on them by learned men ; 
Mr. Whiston’s and Mr. Keniiicoti’s books, with the Answers to 
them ; a pamphlet ^entitled Critical notes on some passages of 
Scripture, London, 1747, and Objections to it by Mr. Langford, 
printed the same year; ^Bishop Hare and Mr. Mudge on tin* 
Psalms; Dr. Grey on the Proverbs. I omit mentioning some 
smaller pieces, and perhaps forget some liirger. But there is one 
great work, Houbigani’a Hebrew Bible lately published in 4 folios 
at Paris, which a writer on this subject ought by all means to sec 
and consider : for he proposes more emendations, I believe, than 
all the Authors before him put together. Critics, if you 

have not them, possibly may give you occasion td" change some of 
your sentiments ; and if you have seen them, it will be expected, 
tliat when they have preceded you in the same conjecture, you 
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should acknowledge it; and that when they differ from yon, 
reason#bhould be given for your opinion. If they should have 
preoccupied any considerable number of your 800 texts, you 
will clmse to mention fewer; and though they should not, 
one would avoid not only in the title and general divisions, but 
through the whole contexture of a book, any thing which ill-natured 
people might call ostentatious, and wdth yet greater care every 
thing, which may offend or disquiet good persons, or give bad ones 
a pretence to triumph : for very small pretences will serve them. 
1 am indeed of the opinion which now seems the prevailing one, 
that our present Hebrew copies are all in some places faulty : 
but most, if not all, who have offered emendations I think have 
attempted too many and been too positive about them. And the 
larger alterations any cme thinks requisite, the more modestly he 
should speak of them, and the more solicitously he should obviate 
the abuses and objections to which both Heterodox Christians and 
unbelievers will be templed on such occasions. I think therefore 
that one head of your book, and that diligently labored, should be 
to show, that neither the truth nor the doctrines of Christianity are 
inflected by the liberties which yon take. Indeed you should have, 
and 1 doubt not that you have had, this point in your view tbrougli- 
out. Tor the same purpose I should be backward to charge 
absurdities and contradictions on the present text, lest the altera- 
tions proposed should be disapproved, and the absurdities and 
contradictions imputed to the original writer. 1 sliould also avoid, 
unless evidence forced me, ascribing corruptions to ill design, 
because if that be once supposed it m^y go a great way. And if 
you w'ill allow me to say it, J think you had better not propose 
the two general heads of your work under the pompous title of 
Canons of Criticism : particularly as a burlesque piece was pub- 
lished not many years ago with tllat name. 1 presume \ ou have 
consulled, and on proper occasions ineHtion, the authors w ho have 
treated of the several points in your 2nd part as well as your first ; 
,)articularl} Bochait’s Hierozoicoii on the 17ih section. There are like- 
wise two writers, Hillerus and Celsius, on the scripture vegetables. 
And you will doubtless enter your protest against any pervei.se con- 
clusions, which persons may attempt to draw from the obscurity of 
some parts of scripture, no less than fronilhe coiniptioii of others : 
and show the weakness of sflcli arguments. — JMr. plough in a letter 
to me lately hath named two places which you suspect of interpo- 
lation. I he first is 1 Samuel xvii, 1 presume from v. 1 1 to 
And Houbigant hath observed, asoiliers hud done before him, that 
these words tfie not in the \ atican copy. But then they are 
ill the Alexandrine copy, as old and as good as the Viilican; in the 
Complulcnsian and Adeline editions j in the .^rab^ translation, 
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which is taken from llie Septuagint; anti in St Cliry^tom s 
Homily of David and Saul, as Montfaiicon hath iiotecPin his 
Hexapla. They are likewise in the" Latin, Chaldee, and Syriac 
translations. Yet Houbigant thinks they are not from the Author 
of the book ; because, the story would go on, well without them, 
and because they repeat what bad been said in a former chapter. 
But surely the first reason is of no force : and repetitions are so 
frequent in scripture^ that the second is of little. They seem to 
belong to the genius of the language in narrations ; and the sacred 
writers might well be left to use their own style and manner : 
besides, what is repeated is vei^ little. Houbigant conceives 
liowever that these words are from some other sacred w riter, now 
lost, and ought to stand in the context. But why may tiiey not 
iiuve been inserted by the original author froin another book extant 
before he wrote? This wdll account (if there be need) for the small 
repetition in the beginning : for he might think it right to transcribe 
the whole. You may have stronger arguments than his against 
the passage : but the authority of the Hebrew text and all its 
translations, excepting the single Vatican MS. of the Septuagint, 
make a considerable evidence in its favor. 

The other interpolation named by Mr. Brough is in the next 
chapter. But several passages of it being omitted in the Vatican 
copy, I know not whether you suspect them all, or which : and 
therefore 1 forbear to say any thing about them. 

A new translation of a book of scripture is an aiduous undtr- 
takiug ; and Genesis hath ^e^eral difficult parts in it. I'berefore 
it may be advisable to subject a work of this kind to the remarks 
of more than one learned and judicious and attentive and pluin- 
dealiug friend before it is published. You seem to have maiie in 
your specimen several improvements on our common version. 
But some of your terms will be understood by few. 1 need not 
specify Chaotic as one. Firmament,! suppose, had its uiiginal 
from a wrong notion of solid Orbs, but it doth not con\ey that 
notion now in coinn^ou use, and is more intelligible to the vtiigar, 
than Expanse. The w'ords so often translated rightly Spirit of God, 
may possibly iu this one place signify a strong wdiid, l?iit can we 
know enough of the matter to be sure that they do ? If the 
Hebrew word following these denotes hovering or fluttering, it 
ought not to be tmiislated raging. It seems to me more natural 
to refer the stars to, made, than to understand the passage, lliiit 
the moon was to govern the night along with them. The w^ord is 
not simply JIN but iliW. i. ^20. may from one jeuse of its root 
signify teeining creatures, but 1 know not that it any where doth. 
Breafliing life seems not an usual or a clear expression for having 
breath as a bving creature^ aiut is no wiierc else an active 
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verb. ii. 6. supplying a negative seems harsh, unless we could be 
more cft'tain that it is wanting, v. i 5. might not took do full as 
well here as had taken, and so in the following verses? v. 3 7. a 
test is one method of acquiring knowledge, but I conceive JIJTf 
never signifies a tgst particularly elsewhere: and therefore had 
better be translated knowledge here, and left in its general significa- 
tion for .the reader to apply as be shall see cause. This is, 1 think, 
a good rule in all like cases, where it is practicable. Shalt, seems 
to express the prohibition as well or better than must. As God is 
not bound to execute rigorously every thing which he threatens, and 
as the w'ord die hath various senses, I apprehend our translation 
thou shalt surely die may be defended. At least be mortal seems 
too faint. Perhaps be guilty of death, a phrase used Matthew' xxvi. 
66. might do better is used in this sense 2 Samuel 

xix, 2S, QJ®n signifies now at this time or this once. 
Genesis xviii, 3^2 ; xxix, 34, and elsewhere. Whether it ever signifies 
once in the sense of formerly 1 doubt, v. 25. and seems as proper 
as then, and the commonest sense of particles and all words should 
be taken when it can. iii, 5. if it be better to put discerners of 
than knowing, which I question, because one would translate the 
same phrase in tlie same context, as nearly as one can in the same 
manner : yet there seems no reason to say the discerners, for 
surely the persons meant are Adam and Eve. v, 8. Sp often 
signifies sound. But doth not the blp of a person always signify 
die voice of a person, real or supposed, as thunder is supposed 
to be the voice of God? If so may d^mider be meant here? and 
unless we knew better what sort of noise and motion is meant; if walk- 
ing is disapproved, will it not be safer to say moving than rushing ? 
V. 1 6 . And thy conception seems righter than even thy conceptiou. 
Conception implies sorrow to ccune, but is not the same with it. 
V. 15. 1 do not find that signifies to assault, v. 3 7- nor that 'H 
signifies life, though doth. Else one might well suppose Eve. 
to be called the mother of life, as our Saviour was to spring from 
her, but scarcely the mother of uUIifc. And TT^D hath another 
obvious meaning, v. 22. It seems that, is become as one of us, 
should have the same sense here, which, ye shall be as Gods, liatli 
V. 3. jt^oldius ascribes to the sense of perhaps: but 1 think 
without sufficient autliority. And he multiplies the senses of 
particles a great deal loo much. I should ralher*think the sense 
is designedly left imperfect and suspended here, which manner is 
very expressive. 

1 will procure your Sermon as I can, and fairly tell you my 
thoughts of it. Tiut I cannot go in the same w'ay tfafOugh the 
several particulars of your manuscript. You wUl eas'dy, 1 hope, 
find persons of more leisure as W'eil as more abilitie^^ ready to do you 
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svhat service you my want in that respect. And yet I could not 
be able without a close examination^ if 1 could witli it^ to%ive yoti 
my opinion of the expediency of publishing it, further than 1 have 
already intimated. You will be so good as to excuse the remarks 
which 1 have taken the liberty of making, for they are designed as 
the only acknowledgment in ihy power ot your learned and 
judicious labors for the service of the gospel, and as a testimony 
of my being with much regard, Sir, 

^ Your loving Brother and Servant, 

Tho. Oxford. 

Deanery of St. Paurs, Dec. 1 1, 17o6. 

Sir, 

1 had no time to take your letter into consideration before 
I left Oxfordshire : and must do it now by piece-meal as 1 am 
able. I thank you for the candour which you express in relation 
to mine : and am glad that you have been so careful as to obviate 
the objections wdjich some might be inclined to build on your 
proposed alterations of the Hebrew text. But you will permit 
me to observe that asserting the truth, authority, and correctness 
of the original text will be insufficient, if room be left for po sons 
to allege, that great inlerpoiatious are confessed to have been 
made in it since, which are things of %‘astly more consequence than 
literal or verbal mistakes ; that there may as easily have been 
many other insertions which ^we cannot now discover, as these 
many omissions and changes as well as additions ; and what facts 
or doctrines may have befc^aft’cctcd by them we cannot know, nor 
consequently on what we may safely rely. 1 do not say that on 
supposition of interpolations, this consequence is just. But it will 
be drawn by many ; and lliercfore one would be cautious of 
furnishing needless ground for *it. That there are difficulties in 
the passages which you think the Vatican copy lialh lighlly omit- 
ted in 1 Samuel c. xvii. V. IB, must be allowed: and j)ossibIy J 
Ii^Lve not perceived the full weight of them. But at [iiesent it 
seems to me that a man of so unsettled a temper as Saul might 
have been very fond of David for a lime, yet soon lei him letuin to 
his fatherand forget him : that ciihei the soldiers might tell David 
without foundation, that Saul s <laughtcr v^s the promised reward 
for killing, the Pj^iilistiue, or that it nvlgiit be really promised, but 
after the nianqier of courts postponed, and further conditions required ; 
lliat behaviour like that of Eliab is too natural in an eider brother 
to a favourite^ybuuger : and that Bishop i^fitrick hath reasonably 
well accounted far the Philistine’s preseutiqgJiimsv If 40 days: jjot 
to say thbfone W'ould rather put 4 than make so much greater an 
alteration: that the 30th verse of xvii. may well be omitted. 
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it may be well retained; and that no temptation to add it 
a{)pears : tliat Saul’s questiotii which Abner could not answer, was 
not concerning David’s person but his family, which, if they ever 
knew it, might easily have slipt out of their memories : that }Oung 
people's affections are naturally sudden and warm, and tlie bravery 
mid inodtsty of Davtd might justly strike Jonathan in the manner 
desciibed; that setting him over the men of uar may mean, pot 
making him general, but captain of a particular corps, possibly 
answering in some degree to what the French call gens d’arnies : 
that Said might in a Uantic fit throw a javelin at David, and yet 
afterwards make his disorder his excuse, considering, when calmer, 
that the most politic way of destroying so popular a man was 
exposing him to danger in a post of honor ; that c. 1 8. v. 1 8. David 
speafesto Saul, and might think it more prudent to speak with 
humility of himself than reproach him with ill treatment ; that 
2 Sam. 21. 8. 2D2 should be Written for who was ceitainly 
Davids w'ife, which conjecture is confirmed by the Syriac version 
wliicii hath a word near u kin to instead of ^3 ''D: that 

if we could not understand the word I Sam. 18. 21. at 

.dl, this would not pro\e the clause in which it is to have- been 
uiserted afterwards ; but that senses both grammatical and ti ue 
aie assigned to it by interpreters, as may be seen in Poole and 
othcis; that David might out of gallantry, do twdcc as much as 
was required of him, and yet mention afterwards only so much as 
was required; and that a transciiber of the Greek version might 
falsely think the member wrong and ^ter it; that Saul’s fear of 
David might well be increased by bif^auglitcr’s love of him, 
because it must increase his popularity, and engage her endeavours 
to defeat any designs against him, and cut off a pretence whicli 
might else have been a plausible one to ruin him ; but that still it 
must be owned the Greek translator, according to the Alexandrine 
as well as Vatican copy, seems to have read whether rightly or 
wrongly inaHK 73 D for injiaHK *?3'*D : and lastly 

tl at as the connexion in the Vatican copy between c. 18. and 
c. 19. is very good, so is that ip the Ale\andniie and Hebrew and all 
o' her copies. — How the Vatican copy qoniLS in these cliapteYs to 
have 60 much less than others, I know not, but in the Septuagint 
version, as it is called, many passages are left out of all copies which 
arc now in the Hebrew, anef* we have no cause to think were not 
originally there. — Generally speaking, haste seems to have induced 
some of the translators, for different books were translated by 
different persons, to take this liberty : or they had an imperfect 
copy, or they \\€ie afraid of making some of the book seem tedious, 
or possibly in some ciuses, of things seeming incousisteot. IfSbus 
Grabe de vitiis, SC€. observes that in the singte book of Jeremiah, 
VOL. XX. a. Jl. NO. XXXlX. . N 
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the Septuagint hath above 130 verses, besides parts of verses less 
than ihe tlebrew : and that the early Christian writers, except St. 
•John who used the original, cite nothing which the Septuagint 
omits. — Yet surely one would not leave out all this. 'Whether 
the Vatican or Alexandrine copies represent the Greek version, 
as it stood at first in these chapters, more faithfully, I cannot say. 
l?erhaps one might form some judgment from Montfaucon's 
Hesapla, and Sabatier’s edition of the fragments of the old Latin 
version which was taken from the Septuagint before Jerom took 
his from the Hebrew. But 1 have them not here. Mr. Wai bur- 
ton/ in his second volume of the Divine Legation endeavours 
to account for several difficulties in this part of David’s 
history, by supposing the writer not to have, kept to the 
order of time, but to have bad his reasons for going ‘be- 
yond things, and then returning back to them : I would not 
suppose more of this than appears to be necessary. But the 
writers of the historical books, by the whole contexture of their 
narration, seem not to have been supernaturally restrained from 
repetitions, from giving imperfect accounts in one place which are 
supplied in another, from quitting the artificial rules of method, and 
leaving room for many doubts and objections. Some causes for 
permitting these things may perhaps be assigned, and others of 
more weight unknown. But such things there are, nor can any 
probable alterations, I apprehend, free the text from all of them 
or nearly all, and therefore one would not make too bold ones to 
get rid of any j but rathej; consider how far the genius of the 
'stuthor, the age, or the coihKry, or any suppositions not unreason- 
ifble will enable us to account for them ; and recollect that pvr- 
hhps there might have 4^een originally a good account given, where 
iibw we can give none. 1 anrsensible that this way of solving 
difficulties may be carried too far; and theiefoie would have both 
ways used with judgment and moderation. 

L proceed now to your Sermon, The first proposition of it is 
undoubted : and I am entirely persuaded of the second. But I 
am not yet satisfied that the knowledge was so clear and given in 
so many places and plirases as Mr. Peters and you think. 

signifying after, will naturally signify what is to 

come aft(^r : but whether in this life or another or both cannot be 
rnCerred from Ihetword alone. Balaam inay mean, Let the latter part 
a#).d>conclusion of my days be like that of the righteous: and this 
may imply no more than, Let me die after a comfortable and honor- 
able passage through die world, a natural, and easy death in a good 
old age, aud leave a fldtirainng posterity behind me)^*as good men in 
those thires usually did. llius will, imply something more 
tiuin death. .But were it to be hero just the sariic, repetition hi 
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difiFerent^ words to enforce and express morestrongly perpetdal in 
scri|)tiife, and should iiot he called taiitoibgj, as that word denotes 
an improper repetitfdn. Or Balaam may mean singly the persons 
who are to come after him, his posterity. For so the word 
signifies Psalm lOQ. 13. Dan. 11. 4. Amd»4. 2. And numerous 
and prosperous descendants were accobnted a main ingredient in 
happiness. Accordingly thO Septuagint translate here by 

CTTSfllX, 

Tl'he wish of Moses may be that the Israelites would consider 
the consequences of their conduct to themselves in the latter part 
of their lives, to their immediate prosperity or to their Comnion- 
wealth in future ages : ei$ rov hrlovrot as the Septuagint have 

it here, D’ti'n as Jacob saith Genesis 49. 1. 

DJTO^D as the angel saith Dan. 8. 23. though speaking of other 
persons. 

Rewards being things which come after actions either necessarily 
or by the will of some superior, /iniTK may well mean reward. 
So it is rightly translated Proverbs 24. 10. where it r^ould be very 
wrong to put. There shall be no future state for the wicked. 
And this leads to the same translation of Proverbs 23. 18. and 24. 
14. In like manner the heel or hinder or latter part, signifies 
reward. Ps. IQ. 12, And James 5. 11. to tsAo^ Kvp/ou is the 
reward which God gave in the end to Job’s patience. 

The Dealer. 8. l6. may be in this life, as was that of 

Job 42. 12. And tlie same thing holds concerning the other 
texts which you cite, — is certain!)^ word of greater extent 
than hell in pur common speech; for Ps. 89. 49« Eccl. Q, 10. 
speak of all men as going thither. And Jacob says his sons will 
bring down his grey hairs thither, Qen. 44. 29* And the Psalmist 
saith, his life draws nigh to Ps. 88. 3. 4. And Jonah cried 
to God from the belly of 2. 2. From many other passages 
of scripture it appears to comprehend the state and place of men after 
d^atli, in respect of their souls and bodies. It is represented as 
being under ground even in the case^f the good prophet Samuel : 
and is oftener described by negative meas, as darkness, silence, inac- 
tivity, than by positive ; probably because but little had been 
revealed concerning it, ^ Whence also the punishment of being 
to it prematurely, and so d^prived"^ of the blessings of this lile^ ia 
brought more into, view than any thing suffered afterwards. Yet 
there are intimations both of sufferings and enjoyments ; but most 
of them so highly figurative as to be somewhat obkeure^^ . 

In DeiUer, 22.' t^ fire jvbich sb^l burn itua *Xl^ t)ie| lowest 
hell, or the bei^^ath, is ^so mix^ed widyte^po^^ 

that it seems to be one , of ihei^, uiider the ipj^ge olF a .Jiaine not 
only consuming the surface of the ground bht pWciiig deep into 
its substance. Had it related to punishments after death it would 
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lather have besn aaid to bum in 

and Prov» 15* 34. may be understood of the longer life qsually 
granted to good men than to bad; according to that of the 
P&almist| Thou shalt bring them into the pit of destruction : 
blood thir&^ty and deceitful men shall not live out half their da} <t. 
Ps. 5o. 23. 24. 25. la. 5. 14. seems by the context to express 
the disappearance of the Jewish Commonwealth at the time of the 
captivity, as if it bad been sw^ailowed down into the heart of 
theeaitli. j^nd this extinction of its pomp and glory biings to 
mind the case of Capernaum ; in which as heaven does not 
mean the Uessediiess, so neither doth opposed to it, tlic 
si^erings of anotlier world ; but the one high privileges^ the other 
low abasement in this. 

The word sometimes means a particular nation, some- 
times persons ol a gigantic stature, possibly because sprung fiom, or 
like to that nation, sometimes the dead perhaps before theii time, 
possibly because that nation bad been extirpated and destro}ed by 
the neighbouring ones. However that be, suiely the sense cl 
Ps« SB. 10, is not, Wdt thou show wonders unto the dead 
bodies, or shall tlie departed souls of the damned aii^e 
and praise theer’^ The Psalmist appears to have had bmi- 
self in view. lie was in danger of death as appears particularly 
from v. 3. 15. and deprecates it from this piinciple, that in the grave 
he should not be able to do God the sei vice which he hoped to do 
by a longer roiitinuaucc upon earth. Death and the seem 

sjnonymous, Prov. 2* an untimely death to be meant^ 

which V. 21. 22. confirm.' 1 think Prov. 21, 1 6, means to say, 
that the waudeiings of such a one shall give him no rest, till they 
bring him into the luimbei of those who have been prematurely 
cut off before him. The vvoid translated remain is literally rest. 

The Is. 14. 9« S^c. are not leprescnted as in a state of 

torment, but the kings as sitting on their thrones ; and they do 
not say to the king of Babylon, Thou ait become miserable, but 
weak as we: and thd* worm is not described as gnawing his con« 
science, but crawling over his carcase; and the circumstance of its 
being left unbuned would .be too slight for mention, if he were 
considered here as under the execution of God s justice on his 
soul. The whole therefore seems, beginning from v. 4, a most 
noble and sublime ode, not on the eternal punishment, but the 
temporal destruction of that monaub. And the triumph of the 
IS as poetical as that of the fir trees and cedais of i..ebnnoii. 
Dr. Lowth’s lilustiation of it, in his treatise of ,the saried poesy of 
tlic Xlebiews, u admirable. * 

In citing Exod. 31* 14. . The translation of ^3 should not have 
been changed from for to moreover^ without giving notice ; mdeed 
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\ think should not be changed at all, but the latter part of the 
verse be understood as a repetition of what preceded, by way of 
confirmation ; specifying at the same time more explicitly what 
was the profanation principally meant. 'Ibe phrase may be cut 
off, may everywhere mean, either being excluded from the congre- 
gation, or put to death by the magistrate, or brouglit to an untime- 
ly end by God \ which last is the sense where God saith he will 
cut off a person. It implies removing or separating a man from 
the state, place, or company in which he was before ; and death 
without legard to what should follow; cut off a Jew from 
Israel, fiom the congregation, from his people, from among bis 
people, fiom the land or the earth, which are the terms used on this 
occasion. It is said Joshua 7- 9* the Canaanites shall cut off our 
name from the earth — and Joshua 1 1. (21. that Joshua cut off the 
Anakims fiom all tlie mountains of Israel — and Judges 21.6. that 
one tribe was cut off from Israel — andl Sam. 28. 9- that Saul cut bff 
the wizards out of the land ID. These expressions which 

arc ill effect the same with the preceding, have no reference to 
a future life. And it is never said that the offender shall be cut 
off from God^s people ; though if it had, no conclusive argument 
could be drawn from thence. But the words my people cited, are 
cither a false print or a slip of your pen for presence. 

Nor is auy one said to be gathered to God’s people but to his 
own people. And this phrase may possibly signify no more than 
that their bodies returned to the earth as those of dieir ancestors 
had done. See Gen. 3. 19* Eccl. And it favors this sense 

that the word translated to be gathered, signifies to be buri^. 
£zek. 29. 5. comp. Jer. 8. 2. And as being unburied is a punish- 
ment threatened to a w'icked king Jcr. 22. 19. so in Job 27. IQ. 
shall He down and not be gathered, may signify may die and not 
be buried. At least, it is remaikablc that thisw'ord is used for the 
burial of Josiah immediately after it is said, that he should be 
gathered to bis fathers. ^ Still 1 take the ^expression of being 
gathered to their people, *to mean being added to the w^orld of 
spirits. For it is put before dying, Numb. 20. 26. wbich. burial 
could not so propeny. But I do not see that it comprehends a 
declaration of their happiness in that world. It is used only in 
the law, and there only o( six persons. No wonder that five of 
them were good ; for the death of bad persons, ^unless remarkably 
judicial, is not so often mentioned there. But the blessing of 
Ishmaei Gen. 17.20. expresses only temporal good things,* and 
his character Gen. *16. 12. is a bad one. And Abraham’s being 
gathered to his people seems to be the same thing with bis going 
to his fathers Gen. 15. 15. And a wicked man is said to go to 
the generation of his fathers Ps. 49* IQ. ; an3 the worst of the 
Hebrew kings as well as the best to sleep wnth their i^ntheis : iu 
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which general sense it seems to be also that the generation wUcti 
lived with Joshua were gathered to their fathers fi. 10. ; though it 
must be owned that thej^ were in general a religious generation. 

Yet after all, I am fully convinced that the Patriarchs and Jews had 
piany successive notices of a life after death and of recompenses in 
it^ from the promise of the seed of the woman downwaids. But they 
were such, from some good reasons undoubtedly, wliether assign- 
able or not, as left room for Christ to bring life and immortality, 
not from absolute but comparative darkness, into light. In this 
belief 1 am persuaded, we agree ; and w'e may allow each other 
to differ about the interpretation of particular phrases and texts. 
If there be any thing material in my observations on those w'hich 
you have alleged, it will induce you to re-examine the other 
Hebrew expressions on which you intend to publish your thoughts, 
that the world may receive completer satisfaction from them. Vov 
that is my intention, and by no means to discourage you, in writing 
these remarks. Were 1 to see your treatise in manuscript, L 
could not proceed to consider it thus minutely ; when it corner 
out I will eudea\our, as other occupations allow me time, to learn 
what 1 can from it. In the mean tunc I pray God to bless }our 
very laudable endeavours for promoting the knowledge and esteen' 
of his w ord ; and am with much regaid. 

Your loving Brother and Servt. 

Dec. 17. Tho. Oxford. 


NOTICE OF 

SOPHOCLIS gua ey^tant omnia cum veterim Grammati- 
corum Sc/wliiSf ex Editione Richai^di Brunck. Accc- 
dunt Varice Lectiones Caroli Erfurdt, ct Notce inedit<x 
Caroli Burney, 3 VoL 8w. Priest ley. 


Tris edition is published in a very, neat and correct manner. 
It is cbie6y a reptint of Brunck’a latest Edition, with the Scholia, 
Lexicon Sopbodeum, &c. The new matter consists of the 
various readings contained in Erfiirdt’s Edition, and some 
hitherto unpublished notyss of Dr. Burney on th^, plays and frag- 
ments of Sophocles, on the Lexicon Sophocleum of Brunck, on 
the 'Greek Scholia, and on.Bninck^s notes. In the third volume 
theldbetrical Scholia of Demetrius Triclinius, which were though 
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iiisfit for publication by Brunck, ut incpta^ quippe quse partim 
inutilia suiit^ res manifestas^ cujusvis Jectoris in oculos iiicurrentes, 
iiugatorie enarrantia^ partim etiam enoris et inscitiae plena/’ are 
infroduced : and in the Editor's preface are defended. 

We aie soriy that \ie have not a greater number of emendations 
from the pen of that celebrated scholar. Dr. Burney. His anno- 
tation«> contain little else than references to the emendations of 
other celebrated critics, to Scholia, &c. Some of his corrections, 
iiowever, we shall here introduce; judging that any emendations 
^>hich pioceed from him will be thought interesting. 


C. Burneii Emendationes in Sophoclem. 


(Ed. li. 472. itvavhaixTiTot. 

a* av. [x£v.] 

G72. eXeivov. 

1^52. LiCgejx* ivo 
TS fovoo. 

1565. xaxov efo xaxoD 
oh iiictruni. 

fEd. C. 6G4. f. legend, eyayy 

dveuSe Ttjs J>. 

JE. Pers. 607 


liifia. 

Ttach. 

-ij- 


mi. 


144.}« Kax&v. 

383. xav. 

787 • Bop AaxvtoVy iS^eov, 
J97* Suid. V. 

rog. *Ey(ipwv S* 
vfipiS etT0ip^iiT6>s 

o^jxa. Hinc coi- 
rig. Soph. 

1101 Leg. 5yfv, 

28. f. leg. (njfiuvm 
T^da-iXSi v*y', 

* hi”- 
1242. ijips j 


AI4S AOKPOS. iii. "Avigam's 
eoTi. f. Mi. 

AIFETS* vi. xivijctst' oiipui$ x«v«- 

AKPISIOS. i. oyx ixeusT ; 

In Lejeicon Sophocleum. 

AKOTSETHN.ixQUiTsfrie Se>-9oj^. 
AEPMISTHS. fCrxAMi' »v eIv 
o<ms* 

MOAIBOS. MoXv^i)$ aKTTei—os 
Ovpiv* aidoiov So^oxKrig, 

Ou^riav* Qpi,ol(i>i Vjair XiyQv^iV. 
Ovp$» vKm KiyoutTiv. 

Ouplcett. iTTOx. el$ ovgiov. 

Ovp»v in Satyr. fabu|||i adhibitam 
a Sophocle verisimile est. 

In Scfwlia Graca. 

(Ed. E. GS7. Q. de Icctione 
• edit. prim. 

Ekctr. 62* Sira *£pjxoriju.o;] 6 
Sdipno$. 

236. xryoixoir^v^sm. 


We should have seen also with pleasure the notes of Erfurdt, a 
man, in the opinion of the editor, sane eruditissinius, et quamvis 
Biuiickio acutus atquc acer minus ex natur^, at certe non judicio 
minus siibacto/’ But probably these are reserved for a futuie 
volume. 

The Editor has adliered too dose^lo Bruiick's accentuation. 
Thus we observe xfyao, xyv, &c. aua^oS n /aoi; &c. 
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in one case neglecting the ancient practice rcrommendei] by Poi- 
son^ in the other placing ihe accents in a manner contrary to tb^ 
nature of the Greek language* BiuiicL’s accentuation is not \erv 
consistent, for there are many cases, where nords occupying tin 
position, which obtains in the two last instances, are coriectly ac- 
cented* But the Editor of tins elegant edition ought to have cor- 
rected him. 

We are sorry to observe in the Preface an inaccuracy, which 
f tir readeis will recollect that we have noticed on another occasion. 

Utium distincte ac nitide excudit typogiaphus, judicent peri- 
uofcs,” for exiuderit. 


GREEK PACTORAL POETRY* 


1 V the Essay on the Greek Pastoral Poetry, there is an air of 
oiiginality, which has an imposing effect. Yet the leading hy- 
pothesis, where it is aimed to prove that Theociitus was not a mere 
pastoral poet, but a poet of vaiious character, heroic, elegiac, and 
humorous, is the hypothesis of Mr. Polwdiele, published many 
years in the Introduction U^iis Translations of Theocritus, Biou, 
and Moschus, and Tyrtseus* 

There, too, Mr.P. maintains that TAeocri/ws observed the 
slighter a$s4 ^ore imperceptible shades of nature'^ [the subject of 
Sect, viii, of the Essay] ; that ^ Uie shepherds of Theocritus ba\e 
characters very different from what arc generally supposed*' 
[Sect, ix.]^ that Theocritus is often pathetic" [Sect, xi.] ; and 
that his language has peculiar felicities" [Sect. xiv.]. 

The poetry of Theocritus (says Mr. P.) is of all others the 
most untranslateable. So says the Essayist. But the Essayist 
has given ns translations from Fawkes; though Fawkes was 
altogether a stranger to the discriminatiug manner of Tlieocritus. 
Fawkes bad no perception of those lighter shades " which 
appear in epithets and peculiar terms of expression. For 
instance : 

ini ys mxpo^, 

Kx) Of ue) ipipLsia 7orl piv) xaii}Tou ; 

^ And he is of bitter temper, and sharp anger ^always sits on 
his nostrils." So doth th^ Essayist render it: for his favourite 
Fawkes, from whom be so often quotes, has not trauslatcd it 
at all. 
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iJiit in Polwhele, Pan 

reposes ’nrkid the woodland scene. 

Whilst on his nostrils sits a bitter spleen.” 

Ex pede Herculem. 

1 shall not trouble you with any more instances ; as I am aware 
that to introduce tianslations from the Classics into your Journal, 
IS not exactly accordant with its plan. 

I remain, your constant reader, 

SICULUS. 

’iug. Q,nd^ 1 SIP- 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA# 

No* XXI. 

*X3L1 HENRiri MARRON ‘ ELEOIA ET ODARIUM* — PAGO 
>ANCLODO\LDiEO, * XXX TERE ANNOilUM RUSTICA- 
TIONE FREQUENTATO, VALEDICIT POETA, 

SANCLODOALDiEOs Fauni Dryadesque recessus 
Qui colitis, juveni numina, nota seni : 

Defixseque alt^ quercus radicibus imis, 

Intonsum ferro dum petit aStra caput : 

Gutture et artifici longas Philomela querelas 
Ingeminans, oni dum silet omne nemus ; 

Accipite extremum vestri valp, tesqua, poetse ! ^ 

Accipite extremum, Faiine Dryasqiie, vale ! 

Nec tamen seternum vale : sit tetrum procul omen ! 

Ferre jubent alio fata sequenda pedem. 

Forts redux olira, vos, 6 loca grata ! revisam. 

N! sedero, hospitHim vos date dulce* mihi. 

Vincenni nemoris dens& vicinia fronde, 

Montroliique vocat parva, sed apta, domus. 

Hie media inter betifici vineta Lysei 

Delicias, patulo qu&tumet uva mgo; 

Purpureas inter malos, tua munera, Persi, * 

V ivere cum gnavis me juvet agricolis ; 

Vivere dilcct& cum conjage, dulcis Hygeia 

% * 

* Vir Rev. Consistorio Calvinistarum, quod Parisiis est, plunmis abhiac 
aunis, sununa cum laude prseest. £o. • « . 

! Vcrnaculo rrancogallorum bcrinopc, £d. 
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Cui faveat, nostro thure piata Dea. 

Te sine, Hygeia, 6 ! quani inoestum produditiir a?vum ! 

Te comite, a^quali trauiite vita iluit. 

Jamque iterum saltus iteiikmque valete vircntes, 
Fugisli instantcm qua, Clodoalde, iiacem ; 
Sequana quos vitreis properans prafterHiiit uodis, 
llaerere ut mallet, captiia amore loci ! 

Lutetis Parisiorum, Kalend. Oct. ciaiacccxvii* 


In suburbanum Montrolianum. ’ 

ViNCENNiiM apricas qua patulis ncmus 

Ramis in auras surgit, et, iutini^ 

^Radice adhaerens, speruit austros, 

£t Boreas furias minantis; 

Sat ampla votis Montrolii domus, 

.Domumque adornans hortule, non miinis 
Jucunde, lassuni qui viretis 
Exhilaras reficisque cullis ! 

i^mcena vobis debeat otia; 

Vobis quietem non sine Apolline, 

M agister, urbano remotus 
A strepitu, propriique juris. 

Transacta vitse si reCoIat sua?, 

Meta' propinquus, tempura, tadiuni 
Avertite, et mentis serenae 
Dqliciis meritum beate ! 

Seu Leida primis Castalidum favis 

Cum labra anbelo proluit, et sitim 
Honoris accendit pcrennem,« 

' Te, Lodoi'x*, duce, Ruiinkenique : 


* Vcrnaculo sermon e, Montrenil prls Vincennes. -Ed. ^ 

^ • Poeia Doster refpatiir velimus ad regulas de carmine Alcaico in Diiirii 
Cias^ici fasciculo xxii. edit^s; £0. 

* Innuitur Ludovicus Casparus Valckenariiis. Ed. 
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Sell cillnii vocavit Mosa pater anas 
Epbebtttii ad oras ; lustra ubi qimtuor 
*Vjx egeranij saiicto decorum 
Munerc/ nec tamen absque laude; 

Majore sen cbm Sequana jam virum 
Probat theatre ; Sequana, civiuin 
Proh ! ante inaudito furore, 

Pronus in horribiles niinas. 

O ! quot periclis expositum caput! 

O ! quot periclis exsoliiit Deus ! 

Antiqua regum stirps reversa 
Dbm retulit^ bona prisca secum. 

O rusticantis prsedioltim senis ! 

Si ser^, at a3qu^, pace dabis frui; 

'^Ne linquatartus vita fessos, 

Ni melior sine morte surgat I 

Montrolii, X Kal. JuK ci wcccxix* 


On the death of Pope Leo IX. 

Victrix Roma dolet noiio viduata Leone, 
£x multis talein vix habitura Patrem. 

• 1 ' 


On the death of Leo X. 

Sacr^ sul) extrepia si forte requiritis Iiora 
Cur Leo non potuit sumere? — Vendiderat. 


* In urbe Dordracena. v" " -v. 

^ Vix reperias rctulil prima sjyllaba brey apud “ pcrf^ctos vctercsquel' Poii- 
tas. £d. 
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Osorius of Lisbon is said to have written a Latin dissertation on 
Glory in so pure a style, and in a manner so much after that of an 
ancient Roman, that some have not scrupled to assert that tliis 
very treatise s the lost work of Cicero. 


oJSff, Tipj3iTTou— 

xu) xctitoi aTtetv pvwov, vjTsXsg epyov^ 

yegaXEeov Krjgwv ^eutoXoyovg (ravUocg, 
svgwrav, ^iuKXov te, xa\ l/trpofvra xivulleov 
a<r/t«Ta, xai /towffijj valyviat o’corahKr^g, 
otvipoov fjLirpofopm voKu ^eprarw, tio^og S.\Ka)V 
Tovviog aWp^poXoyog fl^xaxo ypfltp.jx«TiXwv. 

I have lately become possessedof a copy of Toup's Hmendationc*, 
in Lexicographos Gmcosy on the blauk page of the second volume of 
which, opposite the dedication, are the above lines, which 1 have 
transcribed and beg to leave at your disposal. N. A. O. 


Epitaph on Cornelia Adricomiay* a Dutch Poetess^ tvrktm 

bp herself. 

% 

Corpus butno, aninwn Superis, ^Cornelia, mando; 

Pulverulenia caro vertnibus esca datur. 

Non iacrjmas, nou singultus, bristesque querelas, 

Sed Christo oblatas nunc precor umbra pieces. 
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P.pltaph oil Basserat, the Poet, written by himmf. 

Qui sim, viator, quacris; ipse nescio. 

Qui sis (^utunis, tu tamen per me scics« 

Ego tuque piilvis^ umbra, et umbrae sotnniimi. 


Facio had conceived so inveterate a hatred to Laiirentius Vail;i, 
that he persecuted him on every occasion. Facio was on hi? 
(icath-bed, when, being informed of the death of his enemy, 
c «.)llected strength enough to dictate these lines ; 

Ne vel in Elysiis sine vindice Valla susurret, 

Facius baud multos post obit ipse dies. 


Ovidii Heroid. Epist, FL v, 40. 

IngCtdi vocabulum de rerum quoque inanimatarum natura dici, 
siPpissiuie docuerunt viri docti.* Ita aims higeuio &iio JiexosiXwiX, 
Fetrouiiis : et anliquior Petronio Naevius, in Lycurgo 

Frt^ndiferos lucos 

Ijigenio arbusta uhi nata sunt\ non obsila. 

Est igitur apud Ovidiuni quoque in tl eroidibiis locus ex eadein 
hujus significationis observatione intelligendiis, sed fortasse, aliter 
taque editus est, constituendus^ Scribens Hypsipylc ad Jasonem 
queritur se epistolu null^ certioreni factain esse dc illius vil^l : turn 
e\ hospite, qui e Thessalia advenisset, Jasonis iiovos ainorcs per- 
contando rescivisse : ultiinumque hoc ita refert : 

Singula dum nairdt, studio cursuque loquendl 
Dctegit ingenio vnlntra /acta suo. 


* Turn. A'jv. xxix. 28. ; Burm. ad h. 1. ; ad Petron. c. 126. ; et ad Quint, 
viii. 2. Drakeub.^d Sil. Ital. iv, 90. xvi, 46; et fuse iiUt. ad Tit, liv, 
IJist. ii. 30, 

^ ApiidNonium in v. fngCMiww. (iv, 985.) 
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Et blc quoque ingeuio suo Burmaimus explicat spantc siifi, njitiuii 
SHU. Hoc omnino difficile est intellectu, c t, qnociimqiit' niodo 
locum accepcrim, egofateornit in eo temper quoilaniniotlo hai*>is.ve. 
Quid SI ergo, levissiina niutatioiie, jsic corrigamus ; 

Svig?ila dum natTat, studio cursuqm loqucndi 
Detegit ingenio vulnera tecta suo. 

Vnlnera iiilelliges, quae alios amores sectando Jason Ifypsipyla; 
intulerat. Sic Hero scribit Leandro: Heroid. xix. 103. 

In tna si veniant alieni eoUa laccrti, 

Sitque noms nostri finis amoris amor : 

Ah potius peream quam crimine vulnerer isto, 

Fataque sint culpct nostra prior a tua, 

Hac quidem vulnera^ hi amores^ ingenio siio^ vafurci sud tecti 
potueruut dici : quippe Jasonis maxiinopere intererat, quantum 
posset, amores occultare, ut Hypsipylen illi latereut. 

£t certe ipsa hujus epistola incipit ab acri Jasonis increpatione, 
quod ipsi, Hypsipyla', nihil quidquani de rebus suis scripsisset. 
Cum tainen non sit extra controversiain haec explicalio, equidem 
conjecturam nieain dubituuter proposuisse contcatus nilnl per me 
adhrmatuen volo. 

C. ./. C. REUrENS. 


NOTICE OF 

A]\ TI'DEIST : being a Vimiicatkm of the Bible, in 
amv:er to the publication called The Deist. Containing 
also a Refutation of The Erroneous Opiruans held forth 
in The Age of Reasoti, ami in a recent publication, 
entitled. Researches on Ancient Kingdoms. By John' 
Rellamv. Author of the New 'Jhmslalion of the 
Bible, from theO riginal Ilebrexv. Pr. 9s. 

^OvR readers will recollect that the controversy between Mr. 
iScllaniy and his opponents respecting the Hebrew text was first 
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carried on in llic Classical JournaU But all was fair discussionj" 
without personal invective. But he has lately been assailed by 
the weapons of bitter hostility, and nothing but his utter rum seems 
to satisfy the wishes of his enemies. We are as far as any of them 
from assenting to every part of his Translation ; but we must, in 
tlie spirit of candor and humanity, deprecate every attempt to 
injure his interest and his character. Let them slrike at his argu- 
ments, but let them hear his defence. 

The present work is written, with the same intention of defend- 
ing the Holy Scriptures against the artful insinuations of intidels. 
Some articles in his Vindication have been already published by 
other writers in the cause of truth and revelation. But many are 
< ither new, or placed in a new light. As the work is rapidly 
running tliroiigh a third edition, we shall present our readers with 
only one extract. 

OBJECTION. 

The Deist brings two solemn charges against David when lie 
was on his death-bed : the first is absolutely false as it stands in 
die authorised versions ; the second is not true according to the 
Hebrew. 

He says, But what shall we think of this Nero of the Hebrews, 
this man after God’s own heart, this idol of the Christians, when 
wc see him die in a manner uniform a*id consistent with the whole 
course of his life? What will be our reflections, when we find him 
Mill) his iast acceius delivering tvio cruel and inhuman murders in 
charge to his son Solomon? nmrdeis, still farther aggravated by 
the included crimes of ingratitude aijd perjury ! One of them to be 
executed on his old and faithful general Joab, who powei fully 
assisted him on all occasions, and who adhered to him in all his 
extremities, till the last, but who, notw ithstanding, had not appeared 
in dctiial hostility against him,«but only drank a glass of wine with 
the nialcoiUcnls. His other charge was against Shimea, who 
reviled David at his retreat from Jerusalem, during his son Absa- 
loiTi^s rebellion, but who made his submission w^cn he returned 
victorious, and whose pardon David had seated with a solemn 
oath.’' 

A NSW Ell. 

r w ill beg the attention of the reader to the included crime 
ot ingratitude” t#vvar(f Juab. In the first place, Joab had been 
guilty of the crime of iiuirder; he had murdered Ivvo captains of 
the host who stood in the way of his gloiy, and thus shed the 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

CLASSICAL. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. VJI. and VIIT. 
ronlaiiiing the conclusion of Virgil, and the coniniGiicement of 
('asar. With the Cmar is given a fine engraving of the Emperor, 
from a genuine gem in the possession of R, P. Knight, besides 
several Maps and woodcuts. The present price of this edition of 
the Classics is 1/. Is per No., large paper double, which will be 
raised hereafter. Present number of Subscribers 9-8 large and 
small. Nos. IX. and X. will be published in November.* 

At tlie devire of many Subscribers it is proposed to complete the Edition 
of all CirEllO’S woiks, with the be^Nt Variorum Notes, toi'cthcr with all the 
Indices and Lexica, necessary for the most perfect acquaintance with the 
rather of Roman Kloqucncc. The extra volumes, however, may be taken 
or not at the option of tlie pre«:enl Subscribers, as tlie Delphin and Variorum 
edition will ot course be completed according to the original prospectus, so 
that the extra volumes will in no way affect the plan. 

Virgil, from the text of Hkynk, with the Delphin Notes ; 
No Jnterpretatio ; for the use of Schools, 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 
6d. bd. 

Homer’s Iliad, from the te^ct of Heyne, with English 
Notes, for Schools. I vol. 8vo. Price 12s. (W. bd. 

Caesar’s Commentaries, from the Text of Oberlin, with 
the Delphin Notes. No Interpretation Pr. JOs. Gd. bd. With 
numerous Maps and Plates. * 

Eo tropius, with English Notes, and an Appendix containing 
Historical and Geographical Questions. For Schools. By the 

Rev. C. Bradley, TA/rd Edition. Price Qs. Gd. bd. 

• 

De Constriictionc Antistrophica tiium Carmlnutn melicorum 
Aristophanis Syntagma criticum ; auctore Car. Keisigio Thuringo, 
Jena?, 1818. 8vo. pa«g. 38. 

Euripidis Medea; edidit cum suis in earn Annotationibus Jo. 
1 enting, Gymnasii literarii, quod Zutphania? est Rector. Zut- 
phan. 1819. 8vo. pp. viii. 23o. 
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Ant. Van Goiidaever Oratio de Aotiquia Historicis, cum recetiti-- 
oribus comparatis ; faabita quum iu Academia Rheno^Trajectina 
literanim humaiiiorum professionem auapicaretur. Traj. ad Rhen. 
1816. 8vo. 

The fourth book of Virgil’s iBneid^ and the ninth book of Vol- 
taire’s Henriade; translated into English ve4*se, with a view of com- 
parison between the Ijatin, French^ and English poetry ; by the 
translator of the Henriade. Paris, 1804. 8vo. 

Jac.MoreUii Bibliothecae Regiae D. Marci Venetiariim prsefecti 
Epistolae vii variae eruditioiiis, quarum lres nunc primtim prodeunt. 
Patavii, 1819- Svo. pp. v. 1 17.— The index of these Epistles is as 
follows: 1 . Chr. Frid. Animonio, de nova Versione Graeca librorum 
quorundam Veteris T. inedita. C. Jo. B. C.de Aiisse Villoisonio, 
de Progiie, tragoedia Greg. Corrarii Veneti, et Lucio Vario per- 
peram tributa. 3, Th, Ch. Harlesio, de Codd. MStis Theocriti 
in Bibl. R. V^cnetiarum asservatis, de variis in iisdem iectionibus, 
deque H. Aleandrij unions Dissertationibus quarum una ad llieo- 
critum pertinens hie prodit, aliisque Aleandri scriptis ineditis. 
4. Alb. Lud. Miliino de Inscriptione Grseca quae Venetiisin Museo 
Grinianorum exstat, 5. Dom. M. Morenio et Al. Fiacchio, de L. B. 
Alberti Xnterccenalibus ejusque scriptis quibusdain aliis, vel ineditis 
vel nondum satis cogiiitis. 6. Ant. Is- Silvestre de Sacy et lo. Franc. 
Boissonade, cum II. Aleandri junioris Dissertatione inedita de 
Proviucia Venetiariim deque Urbe Venetiarum. 7* Ph. Schiassio 
de lo. Pondioab Horologio Medico Pataviuo, deque monumentis 
antiquis Romse ab eo inspectis, et scriptis ejusdein quibusdain 
ineditis. 

npOHripu^ig Bpo^^iloif. 

IIoj« xal TToVa elvai ra xotici, oca €7rpo^evtj(re xa) trt Trpo^evei 6 
(T^^oXaicjxos; els to EucTTvxh yipos ; Ilolof elvat oi Kvpiot rpOTroi, 

fitiy 6 cr^oXaVcjutoj elvai Suvarov Pa xu.upyriS^ ho\ov 15 tou^^ictcv va 

^OcTTis rwp iTffTraiSrjjxgyooy xomirotiitT^ Si« rou Aoyiou *Epp.ou eig to 
yepos T^P xaWimepotv SiargijSijv irep) toutou too woxeijxevoa, 
hSi TOO ftXoyevovs *ExSotov Trif ^ twp ^tkoyePwv 

*ExioT0P TOO Adylov "Egfiov, to e^ijs ^goL^slov: Aouxictpcu utcuptol fig 
To'/x, 10. Biponti (IxSocjf copaiorari}) — Exainfn critique des ancieiis 
Historieiis d’Alexaiidre, par Ste. Croix; 2e 6dif. (cuyy^afta xgi- 
TixcoTflerov xat Trept^ijfioP ,) — irpocgTi fp. 50. iav & elg ix 

rm wrwx/^p TreiraiSevpLhcov* 

*H xpitrtg yevijo-eTai Stxcc^cog h napitrioig thro reccapoov o/tpyeiwy f 1X0- 
Xoycoy tj} a" too* looXloo au;x\ To Be oyOfMi too PiXT/jTOv xv^pvyJriff^sTOLt 
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Trpoo’ijxoyo'ijf suyvcojUiOCUMj; rjf is^ toD iwXlov xuToi to otdro lilij. 

" Kfpcotrht ^IhTctToi 6fji,oy3vtig, (piXixctXoi hoi) ft^OTritgtSeg. *Ev IIupKriQig 
Tft H TOW lowx/ow aojii'. K. 

(We will write at large llie name of Mr, Kovcravrlvog Nixo^twou^ 
hog,) 

MiXiddu 1) ipii}fLtp)g ^EPihijvtHij inhiopis^ vtto S* KovSou Ktgxvpumy 
ImFsoog X. T. X. TOjx, a'- Pans. 1819. 8vo. 

KaioKtHrj icrroplot or»\etix rt h») via exBtSopUviij b]$ Hotv^v hdXeHTOV 
u?ro Koylov Kspxvgalov, &c. Pans. 1819. T.l. 

Epigrammes rh ditfr/Za/; traduction compete par feu E. T. 
Simon, See. ; pubiice, avec le texte, des notes, et les meilleures 
imitations en vers Fran^ais depuis Marot, jusqu’i nos jours, 

? iar le Ear. Simon, son fils, ct P. R. Auguis. 3 vols. in 8vo. 
Vis, 1819. 

Poiiorcetique des Anciens, ou de Tatta^c et de la defense des 
places avant rmvention de la poudre ; par M. Dureau de la Malle, 
Membic de rinsUtut, &€• Paris, 8vo. 1819* 

M. Dureau de la Malle is son of the celebrated translator of 
Tacitus and of Livy. 

LeXjSSii l^cnd^Namih, ou le livre des conseils de Ferid-eddin 
Attar, publi6 en Persan avec nne traduction fraiiqoise et des notes, 

S ar M. Ic Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 1819. Paris. Imprinierie 
loyale. 

ANTIIMOT TOW KOPAH ^paynliTHOv Aetyecria 

(^T)aguesseau')t lx5odeTarot iv Tlagidioig nar^ to 1702 jj vDv^^ew- 
Tspv IxSiSofitevri (ruvsxSiSoTai xal to wtq tow 0eou.a <rwvTax®ev lyxcSfAiov 
£15 Tov «uTov Aayeo’<rea, Earis^ 1819* Bvo. 

Antony CoRAiswasanative^of the island of Chios, and a very 
learned physician. AdamantiCs Corais, the celebrated editor 
of many Greek authors, is of the same family as Antony, and has 
lately published this ode, the fiist edition of which was exceedingly 
scarce. • 

Jntiah^ des Lagides, ou Chronologie des Rois Grecs d’^ypte 
r»uccesseurs d’ Alexandre, ouvrage couronn^ par TAcadtinie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres en 1818, etc. par M. Champollion 
Figeac. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1819. 

BIBLICAL. 

In a few daja, a New Edition of The Enthusiasm Of Me- 
thodists and PXpists considered; By Bishop La viHcton, 
1 vol. 8vo. With Notes, and an Introdoction, hy the Rev. R. 
Folwheie. Price 15s. bds. 
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^ This is a reprint from the sfcarce edition now selling for a very 
high price. iTie autlK^r’s principal design is to draw a compa- 
lison, by way of caution to all Protestants, between the wild and 
pernicious i nthusiasins of some of the most eiiiinent saints in the 
Popisli communion, and those of the Methodists iii our country , 
which latter he calls a set of pretended reformers, animated by an 
entliusiastic and fanatical spirit. . 

fa a few days, a Second Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. 0. 
Bradley, A. M. Price 10s. 6rf. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Observations on the Harveian Doctrine of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. By George Kerr, Esq. Second liilition, 
enlarged. 12rno. Price 5s. 6d. bds. 

A copious Greek Grammar, by Augustus MATTHtii'., 

&:c. translated from the German by E. V. Blomiu ld, 

M. A. late Fellow of Emmanuel College^ Cambridge. £ vats. 

8ro. Pr.£l. I Os. 

With Mattlnae’s Greek Grammar, German scliolars have beeti 
many years acquainted. That of Weller, with I'l&chei ’s aniuiacl- 
versioiis, has been long the standing Grammar, not only in (jer- 
many, but in every part of the world, as it is wiiiteii in Latin. 
Buttmau’s, written in German, is perhaps the most comprehensive/ 
lint Mattliise’s is particularly valuable f<»r its e.\tensivc observa- 
tions on the Syntax of the language. Viewed in this light, we 
consider it as possessed of peculiar excellence. 

At the suggCvStion, we believe, of Mr. Elmslev, a translation of 
it into English was undertaken by the lute Mr. Blomfield of 
Emmanuel College, whose premature death was a serious loss to the 
classical world.* What particularly distinguishes this edition is a 
set of remarks by bis learned brother, which wc recommend to tlie 
consideration of the original author, and of which wc present the 
following specimen to our readers. 

It is strange that nothing is said of the apostrophus in prose 
writers. It is indeed a very doubtful question ; and no general 

■' ’i- 

Of this wc some time ago expressed a wish to see an English translation. 

As the translation probably wanted the final revision of its author, it is 
rcmarkahlc that there should be so few such inaccuracies ds the following, 
p. 192. ^ The Greek verb is much more varied and rich in its forms than 
the Latin, or any other language;’’ for " than that of the T.atin, or of any 
other language’* . Verum ubi phrit nitentf 
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rule can be given. The Attic writers used it more than the lontc, 
and the latter Atlic more frequency than the old ; all of them 
chiefly in the monosyllable particles Ss, ye, re, in the adverbs vors, 
Tore, SiC. in aWa, auTUoty 8cc and alvi^ays in the prepositions 
which end wilh a or o ; mote rarely in other words. In Thucydi- 
des ii. 71- we find outs uiimv, but Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
cites the passage oS9* ti/jwwv. 'I'he moiiumentum Adulitanum, 
which is of an age almost coeval with Thucydides, has 
MESA, All ancient treaty in the Oxford marbles has A^OT 
and A^A 2 \ without any distinction between the words- An ancient 
thzyrene inscription has T 4 >EATTfl. Many other instances are 
given by Wasse in his note on the passage of Thucydides. Not 
that any examples are wanting to prove that the ancients did use 
the apostrophus in prose ; for it w^as scarcely possible for tliem 
not to do so in many instances ; the question is, whether there was 
the same uniformity of usage amongst them, as amongst the poets : 
and tins question liiust be answered in the negative. 

i. It depends in some measure upon the sense of a passage 
w hether the apostrophus is to Ije used or not : if the sense requires 
that any paiise^ how’ever short, should be made after a word ending 
in a short vowel, and preceding another which begins with a 
vowel, the first vowel is not dropped, e. g. autUot, eprj, elirp. So 
in Plato Phiudr. p. 29 S* Ed, Heind. we should read Xsy«r«* 8?, 

'TOT )i«rav. 

11. A short vowel is not cut off before another, when such 
elision would injure the harmony of the sentence. 

HI. Nor when the particle is emphatic, as in Plato Charmid. 
p. 134. B. ov ydg toi ^auXoj, cuSs tote Phaedr. p, 254. A. 

IV. apx is apostrophised before;oi; and ovv, but not before otlier 
words. 

V. The elision of nouns is rarer, as Stt», Plato Lys. p. 
221. C. auT0ju.aT oiojxsvoi, Demoslh. Ol. 1. 

VI. If a particle closely adheres in sense to a preceding word, 
it does not generally siiifer aj^ostrophus ; for apostrophus connects 
two words together, w hich here cannot happen, e.g. oSEysIxocyoV — 
$1^01 8g ye oyx av eIev — ipa ys S/up, Plato Lys. p. 215* 13. But 
W'c have vciyyEkoiiv y av eIy}, Phaedr. p. SCO. C. because y' av may 
be taken as one w^ord. • 

VII. TOUTo and tuvtol are commonly apostrophfecd. Demosth. 
Ol. I. ToyJ* oStcoj Toyfl*, 6 8y(r|xap^«SraT0v, tuvt’ ouv ; yet in the 
same page we have fjisru rotvToi av. It is to be observed iiiogene- 
ral that the a[j#strop1iiis is very frequent in Demosthenes^ whose 
orations were written to be spoken, and a leading feature of whose 
style is rapidity. Upon the whole it seems reasonable to say. 
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respecting the prose writers^ that, within certain litnits, they used 
or negle« ted the apostrophus, as they judged it most conducive to 
harmony : and this must generally be tlie guide by which an ex- 
perienced editor will determine himself, where Mss. dilFer; for the 
nutbority of the Mss. on these points is, in itself, very small. 

When the author says that does not suffer apostrophus, he 
should except the ^olic dialect. See Pindar Ol. II. 65. Pvib. 
IV. 462. 

The dramatic poets did not elide the i in the dative plural. 
Other poets did, as Theognis, ovi* voou xavrecro*^ uyBivet. See the 
Index to Toup’s Emend, in Suid, v. Focalcm, Whether they 
elided it in the dative singular is a doubtful point. The negative 
is maintained by Lobeck. ad SophoeL 801. Elmsiey ad Eu- 
rip. Heraclid. 69S. 

’'Ori is elided in the older epic poets : but not by the comic 
writers. 

Diphthongs are not indiscriminately elided, e. g. not in the infi- 
nitives of the perfectum pass, or active, the aorists pass, nor in the 
Ihird pers. sing, of the optative, nor Jthe nomin. plural of nouns. 

Moi, in Attic writers, is elided only before w, as olp\ ws €o*xgv. 
Sopliocl. Aj. 354, 588. 

Diphthongs are not elided by the Attic poets before short 
vowels. 

We may probably offer a few more observations in some future 
number; but W’e have reason to believe that they will be incidental, 
and in approbation of a work, which has the singular merit of es- 
tablishing its own authority on that of the best lexicographers, 
grammarians, and critics, to whose writings copious references are 
made in the notes. 

Deism refutedy or Plain Reasons for being a Christian. By 
T. H. Hokne, M. a. duod. price Is- — We have on a former 
occasion expressed our obligations to Mr, Home for his ** Intro- 
duction to Bibliography,” a work, wbich ought to be in the hands 
of every^ student in that interesting science. We have lately no- 
licedT another work of his, which is calculated to confer the most 
signal services on students in divinity, The object of the present 
little w'ork is to guard the minds of those who are entering into 
life against the insidious attacks of infidelity, and to furnish in clear 
and simple, but elegant language, a cheap, concise and useful 
maim^l of the evidence for the truth and inspiration of the sacred 
scriptures. 

Thcaghie^ par Mile. Galeien 12mo. Paris. 1815. 

Bouquet de LeonUpy par Mme, Wyitv;nbach, nee Gal- 
1.1 E>f, 12rad.PaVis'. 1817. 
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Professor Scbleusner has Just published e new edition (the fourth) 
of his Lex, in N. Test* Sixty new words are intro.iuced, which 
we shall extract into our next No* 

Hermes Classique ; Journal Philologique, pi incipa lenient con- 
sacre a Texphcation claire et m4thodique de la valeur des mots, 
en latin, eii grec et eii franqais ; a I’exatnen et ^ la discussion des 
difiereiites legoiis admises dans le texte des auteurs anciens ; a 
rinterpretaiion des passages difficiles des auteurs classiques: ct 
contenant en m^me temps une Annorice et une Notice des Livres 
iiouveaux relatifs aux langues anciennes, et ^ la Phiiologie en 
g^n^ral* 

CEuvres de D^mostheue et d’Eschine en Grec et en Pran§ais^ 
traduction de TAbb^ Auger ; nouvelle Edition, revue corrigee 
par J. Plancbe, professeiir^ etc. Paris. 1819* Bvo. Tome premier. 

Latin Prosody made easy* The Third Edition^ enlarged^ mate- 
rially improved; and accompanied with the Poetic Treatise of Te- 
reiitianus Maurus de Metris. By John Carey, LL.D* 8cc* &c. 
1819« We shall return to this in our next No. ^ 

Reasons in favor of a New Translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
by Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 8vo. 7s. 

This is a work of great learning and ingenuity in proof of the 
necessity of a new l^ranslatioii of the Holy Scriptures. It is an 
answer to the attack in the Quarterly Review, on Mr. Bellamy* 

I thought it my duty,” says the Autiior, to bestow considera- 
ble aitentiou on these animadversions ; the result of which was that, 
of eighteen distiuct propositions laid down by the Critic, every one 
is either positively false, or such a misrepresentation of the truth, 
as in no wise to authorise the conclusion attempted to be drawn 
from it*” This will widen the Sphere of the controversy, as we 
doubt not that a reply will be made by the Critic ; and thus from 
the collision of different opinions and arguments the truth will be 
elicited, 

• 

IN THE PRESS. 

. CLASSICAL. 

^rhe Commentaries of Proclus on the Timaeus of Plato, trans- 
lated from the Greek by Ihomas Taylor, 2 vols. royal 4to. In 
the translation of this admirable work, which is most deservedly 
iiitilled ^'A Treasury of all Ancient Philosophy,” upwards eleven 
hundred neefSsary emendations of the text will be given by the 
translator. The mathematical also, as well as flie philosophical 
reader, will find these Commentaries replete with^informtition of a 
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most interesting nature, w Inch has hitherto escaped the notice of all 
modem writers ; such as that the Atlant c Ocean, beyond the 
Strait.-^' of Gibraltar, was marshy and full of breakers iii the time of 
Plato and Aristotle, owing to the subsideiicy of the Atlantic 
Island; t* at the fixed stars have periodic revolutions on ilieiraxes, 
unknown lo us;* that every planet has a multitude of satellites; 
and many other equally admirable and interesting particulars. 

250 Copies only will be printed. Price to SubsiTilieis, Five 
Guineas. To Non-Subscribers the price will be raised. Sub- 
scribers’ names will be received by the Translator, No. 9. Manor 
Place, Walworth; and at Mr. Valpy’s, Tooke’s Court, Chancery 
Latte, London. 

A Synopsis of Latin Grammar, after the plan of Ruddiman ; to 
which is appended a new System of Prosody. Compiled and 
printed for the use of the Grammar School, Manor House, Fast ^ 
Barnet. 

PREPARINCJ FOR PUBLICATION. 

Analecta Poematum Laiinorum Secculi Decimi Noni* 

Quanqxjam hac nostra attate vetenini poctarum giiccorum et 
latiiiorum opera acerrinio studio ct antea vix audita subtilitate 
itlustraiitur, eniendantur, perpoliunlnr, lamen rarius, (jiiam supc- 
lioribus sa^culis, repcrias, qui, illorum usi dicendi genere, poeinata 
condant : sive quod antiquarum gentium sermo ciuitiiis ex ore 
liominum cvatiiiKse peihibetur, quant lit ad sensus noslrorum 
animorum exprimendos accommodatus esse videatnr, sive quod 
eiusmodi exercitationes, utpote piierilibiis tantum ingcMiiis fornian- 
dis aptie, scholarum fere discipulis ac magistris relinquuntut . Qiu^ 
errore abreptos vidi egomet niultos, odio niagis quant vcrilate, 
fastidiosius de tola hac re iiidicare, tanquuni de minis artiiiciosu 
ingenii ostentatione. Ne tameii haruin aliurumque opinioiiunt 
ievitatem longius hic pcrsc(|uar, facit partim exempluin summoruni 
virorum, qui in iis, qiins dixi, excrcitalbnibus non solum iuventutiv 
habuerunt oblectumenta, sed etiam hodieque maturioris a?tatis 
oroamenta quaerenda esse putant, partim sunimus homiaum ardor, 
quo aotiquitatis sludia non paiicis privatiin coluntur, sed publice 
ubique mine irnpensius, qiiani ullo tempore factum est, incenduntur , 
aluutur, promoveittur, ita, ut osorum iiumcrus nunquam ad niaio' 
rent paucitatcni redactus videri possit. 

Itaque spero, fore, ut opera, quant in analecta potmaf am latu 
norum huius sceculi edenda conferre constitui, nvm so!:»m philologis 
et liberalium artium studiosis in scholis ct academiis, veruni etiam 
qttMiuscunque antiquarum litterarum amatoribus ac patronis grata 
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acrepta accidat. Sicuti enim olim variis temporibus praestan- 
tissinia carmina latina receiitioruin auctorutn collecta el 

siipenoic quoque siiiculo nonnuUi exslitcrurit^ qui in gratiam hoini- 
iiuu) litferatonait, quos non solum in scholis et acadeniiis reperiri^ 
sed etiani variis nuiiKjribus publicis pracesse^ vel in otio litterarum 
vitum degere coiisLat^ talcs. collectiones suscipcrent ; ita neniiiiem, 
quoad cquidern s<dam, hoc sa*ciilo idem fecisse mirum videri posset, 
nisi summu tiirLulenti.ssimonim fempotum miseria eiusniodi con- 
silii fugain satis excusarel. lam vero, orbe pacato ac litteris Isetius 
efiloicsceiitibiis^ ue carcat '£tas nostra opere omnibus bonarum 
artium studiosis, iit opinor, iiicundo, surrima, qua possum, dili- 
geiilia riirabo, ct efficiam, ut carmina latina Itominum doctorum^ 
et nof^tratwm et exlerorum^ duobus prioribus huius mtuli decennm 
einisssay non quotquot edita sunt, sed qiiee lectii digniora videntur, 
ttno voinmine comprehema cvulgentur. Atque ut votis roultorum 
VV. UI). obtc niperem, grtfco quoque carmina, quse non abhorrent 
ab instil uto meo, coronidis loco addentur. 

Quod consilium ut rite exsequar, etsi satis materiue! collegi, fieri 
taincn solet, ut pra;stantissima carmina, duni sparsaferuntur, multo- 
rum notitiam etfiigiant, vel, dum in scriuiis retenta delitescunt, 
lucem proraiis non adspiciant. Innuo polissimiun ca poemata, 
qua' per varias occasiones e typis prodeunt, et in qnibtis saepe- 
numero baud vulgaris ingenii vis elucet. Hinc omnes omnino, 
quibus poesis latina in deliciis est, enixe rogatos cupio, ut, quid- 
quid vel ab ipsis vel ab aliis profectuni in rein meam fore viderint, 
benevole ad me transmiltunt et assensu iudicioque suo, quibus pos- ^ 
sunt modis, inceptum meuiii adiuvare velint, qtremadmodum ex 
eruditissimorum virorum nuniero plures iamiuiii consiiii mei fauto- 
res et adiutores venisse lietus gratiisque profiteor. Praecipue vero 
Societatis Latinai Ducalis lenensjs, quse latissime patet, sodaies 
ornatissimos, quibus baec studia •jiolissimum cura^ cordique esse 
suspicari licet ex honorificentissimi sodalitii appcllatione, precibus 
adeo bumanissimis, ut sociali aniicitia susceptum negotium ornent 
atque augeant. 

Sed lie ullo tnodo iniusto videar irruere in alienarum rerutn 
possessionem, sciant lectures, nihil omnino invitis auctoribus 
superstitibus receptum iru Quorum assensum ut ferrem, adii iam 
partim multos non sine fructu, partim mox adibo ; sed si qui 
forte, coiispecta hac tabulg, nundinis aiictumnalibus a. 1819 non- 
dum fuerint a me salutati, nolint me negligentiie vel superbise accu- 
sare, sed litteris potius amissis vel iillis casibus id tribuere, ac nihilo 
minus gratum fore sibi persuadeant, quidquid syinbolaruin mihi 
obtulcrint, !^m quum liber sub finem buius decennii proditurus 
sit, nijiil est, quod festinare cogat. Contiiieibit autem odas, elegias, 
epigrammata et Citrmina varii argumenti. Litteras ad me dalas 
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CHrabit Cnoblochiij librarii Lipsiensis, bumanitas, cui velim coni'* 
mittautur. 

Dab. Wittenberga?, d. 15*Novemb. 1818. 

Frid. Tr, Friedemann, 
Philos. Duct. Lyc. Conrect. 

, Socict. len. Lat. Sod. Hon. 

Operi per sc satis quidem laudabili ut respondeat habitus exter- 
tius, curabo^ ut ne typi grandiores sint, qui niolem libri praeter 
iiecessitatem augeant^ neve nimis pusilli, qui oculorum aciem 
fatigent, sed formae novitate pariter ac puritate commendentur. 
Quanquam vero, propter cresceutem in dies inaterieni, iieque 
ambitum libri, queni viginti circiter plagiilis octonis contiiieri posse 
suspicamur, ncque pretium nunc constituere licet, banc tamen 
fero emtoribus conditionecn, ut its, qui ab hoc tempore usque ad 
finem anni 1819 nomiiia sua, quorum index praefigetur, subscri- 
bendo apud me professi fuerint, tertia pars pretii futuri remittatur, 
et, qui decern subscribentium nomina collegerint, undecimuin libri 
exempluni gratis tradatur. 

Dab. Wittenberg*, d. 15. Novemb. 1818. 

Sam. Godofr. Zimmermamj 
Bibiiopoia. 

LITERARY HISTORY. 

A list of the edited Works of J. Morelli, late keeper of the 
Venetian Library. 

] . Biblioteca: manoscritta del Bali Thom. Gius. Farsetti. Venet. 
1771 e 1780. t. 2, 12mo. 

2. Dissertazione storica intomo alia publica Libreria di San 
Marco in Venezia. Venez, 1774. Bvo. 

3. Fr. Prendilacque Dialogufs de vita Victorini Feltrensis, ex 
rod. Vaticano, cum annotatiunculis Morellii, edente Nat, Lastesio. 
Palav. 1774. 8vo. 

4. Codices MSS. Latini Bibl. Naniaine relati, cum opusculis 
ex iisdeni depromtis. Venet. 1776. 4to. 

5.. 1 codici mniioscr. voigari della Libreria Naniana rifcriti, con 
alcune operette inedite da essi tratte. Venez. 1776. 4lo. 

6. Catalogo di Coniinedie Italiane raccolte da Bali Farsetti, con 
annotazioni. Venez. 1776. l£iiio. t 

7. Vite di AYlt. Fr. Farsetti, e di Maflfeo Nice. Farsetti, arci- 
vescovo di Ravenna. Stanno nel libro intitulato Notizie della 
^^Mdigiia Farsetti Cosmopoli (Venezia 1778) 4to« 

8. Catalogo di stoiie generali e particolari 4^ ltalU(;-quanto a ckVd, 
luoghi e famiglie, raccolte da Bali Farsetti, con annotazioni. Vene?. 
1784. 12mo. 
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&. Lettcm al Senatore Angelo Quirini sopra due antiche iscfu 
/.ioni ^pettauti alia ciiik di Salotia, poste nella villa Altichiera* 
Veney. 1784. Sia nel t. l6. della raccolta Ferrareze. 

10. Aristidis Oratio ari versus Leptinen); Libunii Declamatio 
pro Socrate; Aristoxeiii lihythmicorum Eletnentorum Fragmenta ; 
€x Bibl. Veneta D. Marci nunc primurii edita Gr. Lat. cum anno- 
tationibiis. Venet. 1785. 8vo. 

1 1. Catalogo di libri italiani raccolti da Bali Farsetti^ con anno* 
tazioni. Veuet. 1785. 12mo. 

12. Lettere di Apostolo Zeno emendate e accresciute di incite 
inedite. Venez. 1785. t. G, Bvo, 

15. Bibliotheca MaiTei Pinelli Veneti magno jam studio col- 
iecta, descripta et annotationibus illustrata. Venet. 1787. t. 6, 

8vo. 

14. Catalogo di libri Latini raccolti da Bali Farsetti, con anno- 
tazioni. Venez. 1788. l£mo. 

15. Vita di la. Sansovino descritta da G. Vasari, c da lui me- 
desimo rifonnataj corretta e coiUinuata. Venez, 1789. 4to. 

1(). Delia isloria Viniziana di P. Bembo Cardinale da lui vol- 
garizzdta libri xii, ora per la prima volta secondo Toriginale pub* 
licati. Wnez. 1790. t. 2. 4to. 

17. Epistola ad Chr. Frid. Ammonium de nova versione Gr. Li<* 
brorum qiiorimdam Veteris P. in codice Ms. Bibl. Venetae D, 
Marci servata. Exstat cum versione eadein Pentateuebi Eilangie 
iinpressa a. 1791- t. 3. p. 104. iterum infra No. 53. 

18. Epistola ad Am. G. Camus de cod. Ms. Grseco Historian 
Anim. Aristotelis in Bibl. Marciana servato, data Venetiis a. 1791 • 
Exstat in opere : Notices et Extraits des Mss. Paris, t. 5. p» 435. 

19. Andr. Gritti Principis Venetiarum Vita, Nic. Barbadico 
auctore. Venet, 1792. 4to, ’ 

20. Componimenti poetici Latini e volgari di varii autori de* 
passati tempi in lode di Venezia, scelti &c. Venez. 1792. 4lo. 

21. Epistola ad lo. B. C. de Aussede Villoison, qua trageediam 
Tereus inscriptani, nuper ^inventam, et L. •Vario adjudicatam, 
Proguem Gr. Corrarii esse demoustratur : data Venetiis x. Kal. 
Oct. 1792. folio volanti impressa ; iterum edita ab Harl^sio in 
Supplem. ad brevioren] iiotitiam Litter. Rom. paj^t. i. 1. p. 494. ac 
tertio a Simone Chardon de la Rochette in Magasin Eiicyclop. an. 
ix. t. 5. p. 95, ,&c. Recusa in No. 53. infra. • 

22. Epistola ad los. de Reizer de Operr. llier. Balbi Veneti ab 

eo V indoboiia; an. 1792 editis. Exstal in Mercuuo lialiano di Vi- 
enna an. 17^ t. 8-p. 202. ^ 

23. Diss^azzione delie solennit^ e pompe nuziali gi'^ usatc 
presso li Veneziani, &c. Venez. 1793. 4to. 

24. Monumenti del principio della staiiipa in Venjezia. Veuez. 
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1793* 4to. foglio volante. Da questi monumenti risolta la fal.Mt;! 
deir anno I4Gl» nel famoso libro Decor piiellarum. Furono essi 
ristampati nd Gioraale Veneto intitolato Genio letterario d' Luro- 
pa Geiinaro 1794, nei Supplimenti citati dell’ Hailes P. 1. p. i I. 
e in altii libri ancora. 

25. Monumenti Veneziani di varia letteiatura per la prima volta 
pubbiicati. Venez. 179^>» 4to. 

26. Delle guerre de’ Veneziani nell’ Asia dall* anno 1470, al 
1474, libri iii. di Coriolaiio Cippico, riprodotti con illustrazioni. 
Venez. 1796. 4to. 

27. Dissertazione storica della cultura della poesia presso li 
Veneziani, dalli piOi rinioti tempi fine alii inoderni, Sta col Parnaso 
Veneziano dell* Ab. Bettinelli. Venez. 1796. 4to. 

28. Lettera sopra una statua con inscrizione, all* insigne scultore 
Canova. Sta nei Mercurio d’ltalia Venez. 1796. t. 1. p. 96. 

29. Dionis Cassii Histor. Fragnienta cum novis earumdem 
Icctionibus^, nunc prinium edita ei annotation ibus illiistiata Gr, 
Lat. Bas>ani 1793. 8vo. 

30. Eadeni casligatius formaque majori ad Reiniai ianam editio- 
nem accomniodata, Pans. I8(X). fol.(cura Chardonii a Kochelta.) 

31. Lettera al Conte A. Bartolini sopra diu? sconosciute edi- 
zioni di I'ibullo e di .Claudiano fatte iiel sec. xv. Sta col saggio 
dello stesso Bartolini sopra la tipografia del Friuli iiel sec. xv. 
Udine 179H. 4to. 

32. Le rime di Petrarca tratle da* inigliori esemplari con illns- 
trazioni inedite di Lod. Becradelli. Verona 1799- t- l6mo. 

33. !Notizia d’opere di disegiio iiella prima incta del stc. xvi. 
esistenti in Padova, Cremona, Milano, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, c 
Venezia; scritta da iin Anonimo di quel tempo, pubblicaia e con 
copiose anuotazioni illustrata. Bassan. 1800. 8vo. 

t 34. Bibliotheca Maiiuscripta Grapca et Laiina. t. 1. Bass. 
3802. Hvo. 

35. J. Cottai* Ligniacensis carmiua recognita et aucta. Bass. 

1802. 410 . « 

36. Dissertazione intoriio ad alcuni Viaggialori erudili Vene- 
ziani poco noti. Venez. 1803. 4to. 

37- M^nioriale.di Ag. Valerio cardinaic.a L. Coiitarini sopra 
gli stiuin ad iin seiiatore Veneziano conyenienti : con annotazioni. 
Venez. 1803. 4to.* 

38. .Lellere famigliari delT Ab. Nat, liastesio per la prima 
volia pubbliiate con una narrazione intorno all’ autore. Bassan. 
1894. 8vo. 

39- Aldi Pii Manulii scripta tria longe rarissima denuo edita et 
annotationibus illustrata. Bass. 1806. 8vo. 

40. Descii^ione delle feste celebrate in Venezia I’a, 1807. per 
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la venuta dell’ Imperatore de’ Francesi e Re d’ltalla. Veiiez. 180l. 

4to, fig. !v . . ... 

41. Stanze inedite di A. de’ Pozzi in biasimo delle donne^ e di 
Torq. Tasso in lode di esse. Vencz. IS 10, 

42. Notizie intorno all’ iiitroduzione alle virti^^ tetso sin ora 
inedito. Firenz. 1810. 8vo. 

43. Amore ftiggitivo^ Idillio di Mosco tradotto da Ben. Varcbi^ 
rime burlesclie di Agnolo Bronzino. Venez. 1810. 8vo. 

44. Lelieia rarissitna di Crist. Colombo^ scritta dalla Giamaica 
nel 1503. alii re e regina di Spagna^ riprodotta e illustrata con 
annotazioni. Bass. 1810. 8vo. 

45. Notizia di un’ operetta latina a stampa appena nota di Cl. 
Tolomei, Sta nel Poligrafo Giornale di Milano 1812. No. IQ. 

20 . 

4fi. Epistolae duae ad Dan. VVyttenbachium an. 1784. et 1806. 
de versione Latina Piia^donis^ quae putari solet facta ab !!. Aris- 
tippo Atheniensi. Exstant cum Phaedone a Wyttenbachio edito 
Leid. 1810. p. 103. 105. 

47. Leltere due al cav. Pb. Re, sopra Topera Ruralium Com- 
riodoruni di P. Crescenzio. Stamio nell’ elogio del Crescenzio. 
Bologn. 1812. 8vo. 

48. Rime iiiediie di A. M. de Pozzi, con notizie intorno all’ 
aiitorc. Nel Poligrafo sopra detto 1812. No. 32. 37. e 1812. 
No. 48. 

49. Lettera a Lor. Pignotti sopra la prima edizione del Sinodo 
di Firenze celcbrato nel 1478. Sla ne! t. 6. p. vi. 21. dell’ Istoria 
della Toscana del Pignotti. Firenz. 1813. 

50. Epistoia ad Albin. L. Millinuin de fnscriptione Graeca qiue 
Veiieiiis in Musco Grimanorum exstat. In xMagasin Encyclop. 
Avril 1814. p. 281. ^ recusa in No. 53. infra. 

51. Epistoia ad Uaii. Wyttenbacliiuiii dc Davide Arnieno ejiis- 
que Commeniario Giuxo in Aristolelis Calegoiias. Exstat in 
Philoinathia Wyttenbacliii. in. p. 317. 

52. Nolitia Codci. Mss. Vciietoruni Hesiodi,* in qua Trincarel*- 
lianie editionis Venetai fontes iiidicantur. Exstat in Aualectis 
variae eruditionis Fr. A. Wolfii Berol. 1818. t. 2. p. 263. 

53. l^pistolae VII. variaj eruditionis. Patav. IglQ. Svo. Me- 
naorie tre dello slesso MArelli, lette iielle sezione dell^ Institute Ita- 
liano in Venezia, gid scelte per la stariipa da farsepe negli atti del 
niedesitno : 

I, Osservazioni Filologiche intorpo alle descrizioni di alcune 
statue del ate da Calijstrato; con la notizia dello studio della cri- 
tica incoiniuGMO in Italia dal Petrarca^ t* felicemente poi in essa 
coltivato. 

II. Di una traduzione Latina inedita dell’ Apologia di Gorgia, 
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fatta da P, B^mbo, poi Cardinale^ primizia de’ suoi studii. 

IIL Di un* orazione Greca inedita di esso P. Bembo, come se 
fosse da recitarsi alia Signoria di Venezia per muoverla a favorire 
e fare che riiiorUca la letteratura Greca. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We shall attend to the suggestion of D. L. and insert in a 
future No. Professor Reuve ns’s Disputatiode Lingua Grccca 
pronuntiatione. 

Our Nos. on an average contain 200 pages. 

!Mr. Hoblyn’s article shall appear in our next. 

have been obliged to postpone for next No. many articles 
destined for the present. 


Jjt 5 Vols, 4io. price to Skbscriber^ lOl. 10s. boards^ or with the Atlas, 22 guineas, 

THE DICTIONARY OF AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES ; 

OB, THOMPSON'S ALCEDO ; 

Affording a general account of all that is interesting in the Western World, 
and a unique picture of the Theatres of the present Wars in South America. 

«It is a work (says the last Quarterly) in which the impartiality of the narrative 
is not less to be admired than the variety and accuracy of the general informa- 
tion,'* The British calls it << an indispensable appendage to every library 
whilst it was, even in the original, as ihe Edinburgh observes, one of the be^^t 
books in Geography." As all the Government Departments anri principal 
Subscription Libraries have been provided, it is not probable tbat an equally 
cheap and handsome edition will again be published. A very few copies are 
now remaining, the number printed having l^een regulated by the subscribers, a 
list of whom may be had by application to the Author, 1, Lambeth 'I’errace. 
Persons possessing the book, whose namea are not in the list, are most parti- 
cularly r^uested to intimate the same to Mr. Thompson, tliat they may be 
recorded in the Work. By the same Author, in No, X, of the Pamphleteer, 

A NEVV THEORY OF THE HEMISPHERES, 

Whereby it is attempted to explain, on Geographical and Historical Facts, the 
time and manner in which America was peopled, price Gs. (id. 

A Mode of Gmrdktg Dwelling-Houses by their construction agamst Accidents hy 
Fire, By ihi Right Honorable Warren Hastings, price 2 j. Od. 

Subscriptions for the above are received by Messrs. Carpenter, Mr, 
^ \ alpy, and by the Author, 1, Lambeth Terrace. 


End ofNo. XX XIX. 
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Thoughts on a Revismi of the Translation of various pas- 
sages in the Old Testament^ by AiicHiiisiiop Secker, 
in a series of letters addressed to the Rev. Mr. Pilking- 
Um^ author of RemarkSy 

P.ART II. [Continued from NO. XX XIX. p. 19 B.} 


Deanery of St. Paul Jan. 6, 17^7. 

; 

Your kind manner of receiving my remarks encourages me 
say, Unit 1 am willing to see the rest of your papers and to give 
yon iny general opinion concernmg them, tiiough I cannot enter into 
particulars. Yet I would menUon a few concerning those which 
are now hefore me. — It doth not seem to me that signifies more- 
over , lien. \liv, ; but expresses a leason either why Jacob will 
be more grieved at Benjamin’s not reliiruing, or why Judah is, 
peculiarly solicitotis Uiat ke should return, 'which is that he had 
engaged and promised it to liis father. There may be something of 
ellipsis in this ; but no more than is in onr common* speech 
pcrpetualiv. And .sjiiicly if the Bible had been written originally 
hi English, it w'ould not ^ave been thought that /or signitied more- 
over in this passage. I do not apprehend Noldius to have mis- 
taken the import of the particles by giving the words of any Latin 
version, but from w ant of critical judgment, or desire of multiply- 
ing sciis^^ have undoubtedly some of them many ; but 

fewer andihose reducible in a greater degree to one original mean- 
ing of each particle than he imagined : as the notes at the bottom 

VOL. XX. tv, JL NO. XL. P 
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Archbishop Seeker on 

of tlie pages of the second edition have sliowii in tlio first sheets ; 
but 1 think have carried the matter too far the othe r wixy. 

On your first section I would observe, that we need not under- 
take to defend the correctness of scripture as distinct from its 
consistency. Inspiralion dotli not imply necessarily any more 
than such influence of God’s spirit as was reqtiisite to attain his 
purpose. -And this miplit well be attained by a superintendance, 
which left the writer at liberty to use his^own style and manner of 
expressing many things, though not the most accurate or elegant, 
'riiere may have been considerable reasons for not extending tlie 
divine assistance further. And if we undertake to prove the 
correctness of scripture language according to critical rules; we 
should first enter a protest that its authority doth not depend on 
that point, and we sliould be very cautious of altciing its text in a 
jnosecLition of this design. Archbisliop Potter in the Jd volume 
of liis works, published three years ago, liath \m itteii very well 
on the subj(H’l of Inspiration; and so indeed hatii l^r. Doddridge 
in bis raniil} j'I\positor. 

Ucmnrks h.ive been written on Mr. KennicoU's book, and s(Mne 
of tln-m pviblisbed, and fUbers privately communicated, wliicb i 
fbiiik have shown that he hath been too bold in a good many of 
bis |)ro])osed alterations, though by no intans in all. ills antagonists 
in print scarce allow any of them tf) be ligbl. 

J do not liihlcistand the six Iasi lines of vonr fourth six'tion. 

All jjers )ns allow that there arc various readings in the Hebrew 
copies. But the dofenclers of the pre^ienl text sa}, that it is not 
credible that the true reading Nliould lia\e beon lost mit of tiieni 
all. 

Ilfnv cloth any change in the manner of writing Hebrew make 
vaiialions in the text necessary ? ! 

^ ou 'Ceni to speak ol the points as first added, to Hcbicw by 
some pessons not .Masi^iites, and then conliiit:c<l by 
anlhoiit\. It as mat safe to be ovci particular ni a mailer about 
which know ^'O hrile. , 

You say the ti an'^n ibci ■» were to write in a more cfintiactcd 
form ; and llie '* and ^ wiie ficqiitiilly to be omittrd. ^Plieio was 
no need ol f>milting thtnn bn* tin* j>i»jnis. 0|jly transcribers might 
b^ypmpted to omi: them for expcdition^as they were become less 
nj|wssaiy\ o 

^^Thtit’e ujc qniescwit an. I di'fecti\(’ vei b.s in C’haldec and Syriac, 
""wel! as in flebiew', ami im.-sf of them are common to the 
ife*ee languages, i luicfure it is t videiit lhat they not con- 

tracted by Mcisoiitick iuils. Ai.d though iheie had been no proof 
tiiat tiu-y were nut thus contracti’d, it ought not to be supposed 
imagined tinit they were, without proof or probability. 
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I I translators can bo in no fault when they render the \vord 
which they lind written, though a wrong one, transcribers are in no 
fault when they wiite the word which they lind >Yrilten. Bolli 
iiuiced might do well to correct the mistake where it is extremely 
plain, only giving notice of it. But the superstition both of tran- 
scribing and translating the text as it stands, is much safer than the 
boldness of altering it rashly. ^Aiid many wrong alterations ha\e 
f)cen proposed. 

III all languages more mistakes are made in transciibirig proper 
names which do not occur frequently, than iu transcribing any 
otlier words, excepting numbers. Errors in these, therefore, are no 
pi oofs that the Jeuisli transcribers were more careless than others. 
I believe most of the \ariations, which you set down here, have 
bten already mentioned by the criticks and commentators. 

1 am w'ith all good wishes, Sir, 

Your loving Brother and Servant, 
, , Thos Oxford. 

Remaiks forwarded 

by Archb. Seeker, afterwards under date January l:’^, 17 o 7 . 

Joshua might originally be called, in Dtuloronomy xxxii, 44 , by 
his old name. See Numbers xiii, 8, 16. And the versions might 
choose to call him by his more usual name. 

Brobahly jlltQ 12 Samuel ii, 8, and elsewhere, is I Chrou. 

viii, 3 .‘) ; ix, 39 , :i.s ViOT is l or byi llic Ail.ve deity is iiiek- 

named Jerem. ix, ; Ilo^^ea ix, 10. Lc Olcrc hath noltd 
the omission of after 

I 1 N 7 D ‘2 Samuel jii,;5, In the Greek is JaAout'«. And*7M'Jl, 1 Chron. 
in, 2, in the V atican copy of the Greek is JajxviyA, the Alexandrine 
AuKtAsl, And iu bolli places, Syiiac and Arable, liavc not, as you 
have by a slip of 3 our pen, written it Chabeb, but This 

shows that ail persons are |>rone to mistake in uncommon proper 
names. Some will sav that this son of David.had two names. 

and ttTNV and seem only different man- 
ners of speaking or spelling. » 

In (ien. \x, 0 *, Samarit. hath riNZOIlD. I'lie versions might 
add the pronoun for >’leai ness, without reading* it in the Hebiew, 
as our vei^icm hath done»oflcii. And lIOnD n;; y have been the 
original reading. Tor that foim is frequent 111*^01 bs ending with 
rr, and there is a great affinity between them and veibscndibg with 
2^. liulced the Chaldee and Syriac confound them entirely one w ith 
the oll.er. 

As iu Chaldee is and we find in Hebrew’ and 

so possibly may be only a still more contracted spell- 
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ing. And wlio can be sure nhethor is not another? So on 
Jlie contrary side for poor may be tlie ancient orthography 

{ reserved here. The suffix n is found so often instead of *) that 
cpnnol think it a mistake in transcribing^ but rather a part of the 
ancient language : Mvlnch is confirmed by the constant use of it in 
the kindred languages. I see not why and may not 

have been indifferently used. /K is found again I Chron. xx, 8. 
As signifies a young woman 21 times in the Pentateuch, and 
rnyj but once, Deut. xxii, 19, where also some MSS. have 
I take the former to be the true reading, and apprehend it to 
signify in the Pentateuch a young person of cillier sex, as girl did 
in old English. In the other books it never signifies a female 
without the feminine termination. Klil is female in near 200 places 
in the Pentateuch, and never in any other book : And is but 
about 1 1 limes in the Pentateuch : therefore I conceive that the 
former is right thronghout those 5 books ; which is the only pro- 
bable reason of its being found so often in them, and only in them 
as a feminine ; still it might be pronounced differently when male 
and when female. 

These differences between the Pentateuch and the oilier books 
prove that they are not of the same age, and siin*e the Samaritan 
hath alw'ays HTyj and I conclude it hath lieen altered by an 
injudicious critic ; of which there seem to be several other marks. 

mn is as true a Hebicw' root as ITil and occurs several times; 
and rriiT is derived from it. 

You might have added Ps, lix, 10, that .should he 

niDW, for so Svriac translates it here and so it is v. 18. 

Ilagayffvo|x5vo* is not a proper translatiuii of but agrees v\ith 

which the Syiiac hath Gen. 1, Hi. However, if both read 
^1^3^ it seems not preferable to Vy^ winch Samantan hath, for l)y 
verse 18 the conlcrence was not pers<»na!, but his brethren went 
to him after sending the mc.s'<ago. 

1 see no need of altering ^7D Genes. \iv, 10, into The 

vulgale translation Rex Sodomonim el Gornonha' leiga verte- 
funt true Latin : hut the Raniari’ian, Septua^mt, and Syriac 
rtpeaf 'I his therefore, if anv, i.s the proper change. 

is collectively taken Genes. I, 10, 1 1, as Is. ix, 3, 9, xx, 6, 
and elsewhere, and as 22") is taken in Gen.' but two verses before. 
There is no ru ce.ssily of changing into lixod. xxiii, 

Bui the Samarit., Septuag., Vnlgale have the latter. The 
rSyriaC and Chaldee agree with the present text. 

yT2 may stand very well Gen. xvi, 15, because that particle 
sometimes receives suffixes in ihe form of a Plural. is in Is. 
xxxvii, as well as 2 Kings xix, and no one version hath Jin in 
cither places Oor doth it seem in any respect preferable. 
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1 suspect rT’TDn Ps. xVi, ]0, to be an gid form of the singular 
number. Mr. Comings in his answer to Mr. Kennicott hath 
cited like instances from Gen. xxvn^ ^9 ; Numbers xxiv, 9 ; Deuter. 
wiii, 14| 13 and always assume ^ in the singular numbeV 
before a suffix. Nouns in regimine sometimes do it, us PTS'3'?D; 
and there are other footsteps of ibis ancient usa^e. 

Most of the remarks whicli you have made m these sheets aire 
already made in print. And 1 do not perceive, the use olf repeat- 
ing them for the purpose which you have in unbelievers 

will not say that the transcribers of the Hebrew Bible have, made 
no mistakes ; and we shall get , ilo good by telling every body 
how many they have made ; much less by laboring to prove them 
more tliaii they arc : when in the places to which infidels make 
objections \vc can make no other fair answer, than by alleging 
tint the text hath suffered, it will be useful to show the probabi- 
lity of a corruption. But furnishing them, especially in small 
pieces written in our own tongue, with more instances of corrup- 
tion, though casual only, and still M orse if designed ones, than we 
need, will only tempt them to say, and others to imagine, that al- 
most every thing in the Old Testament is uncertain. And it will 
contribute to this, if we say, what I think we have no ground to 
say, that the Hebrew transcribers were less careful than otliers. 

Schulten’s Institutiones ad Fundamenta Linguae Hebneae 4to. L. 
B. 17o6. is an excellent book for explaining such forms gf words 
as seem to be irregular and to want correction : though be scarce 
allows any to want correction and so carries the matter loo far. 

January IJ, \7d7. 

Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in a Dissertation printed a few years ago, 
liatli made it probable that the Masoritick number of letters in ffie 
Old Testament is too small by above 350,000. 

Not only must be changed into yinMj but rttttf into 

Tibe court seems to have resided at Jesreel. The principal 
persons of tliat place, whd had the King’s children under their care, 
might have fled with them to Samaria. This Le Clerc observes, 
and adds that, if any change be made, the least is from . to 

Houbigant, tliough fond of emendations, makes none Numb, xxxv, 
4, but translates V. 5, Ye shall measure on Ihe pntsi# of . the 
city. For a line of 1000 cubits each way from the ci^ would 
produce a, suburb of 2000 cubits square. 

Codexa«Silexandrinus hath Absalom 1 Kings ii, 28. You will 
do well to compute by the lowest talent. Genes., iv, 8 may be 
translated, And Cain sold it, &c.” as Bxodjis xix, 25* 
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HToubigant thinks there is sometiiing v\’anting, 1 Kings vili, 
65f to be supplied, from 2 Cliron. vii, 9, 10. You would do well 
to compare these texts. 

The Vatican and Alexandrine copies are too much alike lo be 
two versions. And one version cannot be made from 2 llebiew 
copies. Things have been afterwards added in one Greek or 
omitted in the other from various reasons. 

The best way to attain this design ^Youl(^ be only to hlio.v ih« 
mistakes of transcribers, in passages against which objeciions, 
otherwise unanswerable, have been made, not to produce wiihont 
need, especially to every reader of pamphlets, yet mor<^ iiislaiicts 
of mistakes than have been commonly imagined. 

It should be shown, if it can, from what Hebrew words the 
translation o-cofta is HOLTVigTla’u) may be dej‘i\ed. For ircZfjuot (irotitis 
thought should be read axoucr/xjz, and Bos conjectures more pro- 
bably cir/a, especially as <r precedes.* 

Omissions should not without some justifiable cause be impnlcd 
to unjustifiable causes. 

The whole of this quotation is found in the same woid^ or 
nearly the same in different parts of the Old Testament ; ar.d 
therefore St. Paul truly sailh, it is written ; and be doth nf)t stsy it 
is written all in the same place: and different texts are joined 
without any marks of distinction in other parts of the New Ti s- 
tament and in Clem. Rom. and the succeeding fathers, and some- 
limes without strict accuracy in words. And therefore 1 rallicr 
conceive an addition to have been made from the Apostle lo soiik' 
copies of the Greek of the Psalms, and llicncc taken into the 
Latin version, than that so much is lost out of the Hebrew and 
other versions of Ps. xiv. 

The Greek and Latin versions might easily have their addllio»» 
to the end of Psalm xiii from Ps. vii, 17, or ix, 2. 

Words originally written in the margin by design might be in- 
serted into the text by negligence or mistake. 

The book of Jasher might for aught eve know be written bcfoic 
that of Joshua, And therefore the authority of the Greek against 
this quotation seems not greater than that of the Hebrew and all 
other versions for it. 

Repetitions are common in Scriptin;e. — And the Greek trarn- 
l^or or His transcriber might omit Joshua xiii, 33, to save trou- 
(11;, as unnecessary, the substance of it having been already in v. 
jpl'. Probably Saul’s age is dropt out of 1 Sam. xiii, 1. Theie 


See a Letter conjecture in Doddridge, vi. p. 87 . Note by Mr. Pilkingiou 
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rry»iijentof a Greek version which puts 30. The LXX, nt^ght 
omit it because they knew not what to make of it. 

There are strange omissions in the Vatican copy in and about 
1 Kings viii, xii, xiii. But it hath these very two verses against 
which you object, 2 Chron. vi, 1, 2. And in different senses God 
did and did not dwell in his temple. Probably Solomon had in 
bis view Lev. xvi, 2. 

fn 1 Kings sxii, 4fi, 4Q every verse tells us sornelhing which we 
are not told elsewhere. And v. 49 hath the appearance of dis- 
.igrceing with 2 Chroii. xx, 35, &c. There is a marginal note to 
reconcile them. Houbig. would read 7131^ *1^1 f‘^r 713^^ 

But ^3^^ is never joined with but always with except in 
two or three places where also a negative is implied. 

I have already said what occurred to me on this part. Only I 
would observe further on p. 50 in regard to the word py that, who- 
ever wrote this, undoubtedly understood Hebrew'. 

Some transcriber of the Greek version might leave out what 
would at once shorten the story and free it from difficulties. 

Cler. supposes that "ll^3Jin and Hoiib. that 1^371/11^ should 
be written for 

llie Chaldee as well as Vulg. understood the Hebrew word 
to mean the dung ; and so HtHD signifies. The Syriac probably 
read some word which he derived from the Syr. and Chaldee. 

There is a remarkable similitude between the last part of v. 22, 
tind the first part of v. 23 ; perhaps the one is a corruption of the 
other, orperhapsboth corrupt. The Alexandrine copy hath only one. 

is only in Hiphil, and signifies to make void or break off, 
and in the only two places where it occurs, may naturally 

signify a breach, i. c. of friendship ; though in the first with good 
cause. All Hebrew idioms, which by long use are natbralised 
amongst ns, and commonly understood, may as well be preserved 
now in a translation of the Bible, as if they had originally belonged 
to our language. 

'^3 vV seems properly translated, before my face, just as 
D3'’^3 7y V. 10. The former phrase intimates that God would 
see and avenge their transgression in this point. They were not 
only forbidden to have Gods in preference or opposition, but in 
cunjunctioii or subordination to Jehovah. 

Soul bath acquired nearly the same latitude, with City 

may be the substance of the upper air or blue sky ; or only 
the sky, or Heaven itself, as HTTI DPH DXy that self same day; 
Kxodus xii, 41. DJty is never rendered o-^jxseby the LXX. And 
therefore if^seems improper to ex^ain (reojxoi by.it iiv the New Tes* 
lament, where the body of Sip is a figurative organised body, other* 
wise called the Old Man j and the body of deathi ll\c fallen mortal 
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corrupt nature^ from, the influences of whicli we want to be 
livered. 

I have not been able to look , upon yoiir papers till this . As 
soon as I have leisure I shall proceed to the rest. 

February 1757* 

The phrase, “ And it came to pass/’ in the translation of tlie 
Bible, 1 think is sufficiently naturalised, and gives in most places a 
kind of dignity to the narration^ which would be missed if it w eie 
left out. 

This observatioti about the relatives rather tends to depreciate 
than illustrate Scripture language, and is 1 think too stroag/j/ ex- 
pressed. Scripture and profane writers seem to be neail^y on a 
level in this respect. Porter may be collectively for porters, as horse 
and ass in the same verse for horses and asses. 

But probably v. 1 1, should be as Cler. and Houhig. 

have conjectured, and be translated, And the Porters called — 
or possibly, it may mean, that one of them called, or that they all 
called with one united voice — 

Shall he go up, is right. For so they said, 1 Sam. iv, 7. Gotl 
is come into the camp. 

Heal tbem~perbaps the inhabitants of the towns mentioned 
in the same verse. 

I'heir cities — ^perhaps to which bis disciples belonged. 

In Matth. V, 11, 12, is an ellipsis of the nominative to the 
verb persecute, which is to be supplied here and elsewhere by men. 

I have not time now to consider what you say of the Women 
ill Matthew xxviii and Mark xvi, and have not your Harmony 
here. 

Relatives are frequeutly omitted in Latin and Greek. 

The title of Psalm iii is when be fled and it appears by 

the beginning of v, 7, 8, that the danger was not over. 

1 see not the need of putting had in Genesis ii, 8, See. 

Ps. vi. 10 is in th^ Bible translated you propose, but needs 
not, as V. 8, 9 show. He was in distress, prayed, and was satisfied 
that his prayer would be eflcctual. 

In Psalm xxi, KHD shows it not to be a petition. 

Ps. Ixxix, 10 is translated should in the Bible. 

H a a g also 1 think in most,ijf not all, places, the present tense is 
a« im! or better than the future :^but particularly Matthew xviii, 1 ; 
wheic I take the Kingdom of Heaven to mean the Gospel 
state. Conjugation abd tenses are by nq^. means always deter- 
mined by the points ; apd /ccmiment&torsf " m^& to serve 

their turns more irregularities and exceptions than they ouglit : 
and some of them may be corruptions in the tc.\t. — And it must 
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not be too hastily concluded from one veib's having an uncommon 
sense in such or siicli a conjugation that another hath or hiay have 
the like. * 

DW is the dual of DV, and used only in 4 or 5 plac^ of which 
Numbers xi, 19 is one : DW is the cohstad) pljir^I. 

is never used for a vveek^ but In the plural it hath 

both the inascu/ine and feminine termination. 

That sometimes signifies a week is a very ingenious and 
I believe new conjecture^ and would suit Getiesia xxiv, 55 very 
well, if TitOiy did but elsewhere signify todays. However joined 
wjth 7]1;3 it signifies an instrument of 10 strings. But that sense in 
Numb, ix, 2(2, is inconvenient, because CPD' W comes twice over, 
and the first time it must be read in the dual, else the same phrase 
must have two senses in the same verse, or there iitust be an ab- 
rupt repetition. Now in the dual it cannot signify a week. Some 
would be for blotting out one CPD' lU. 

The dual must surely have been a different word and 

diflFerentlv pronounced from the plural. 

That D'D' sometimes signifies a year, is generally allowe I. * 

It hath long been observed by learned men that could not 

in several places signify a grove, where our traii$lati6n renders it 
so. Cut they have generally taken it to mean an idol of some 
deity ; and you will do well to consider whether it may not mean 
so in all tlie places where you think it means a building. It must 
sometimes mean a statue. And one sense is preferable to two. 
It is an objection against reading Judges iii, 7 that Baal 

and rntt^K are joined, 2 Kings xxi, S. 

I think nbbv every where signifies a bank or mount. For that 
is the sense of and ils other derivatives : and the verb 
conliims it. For a bank, or what the Romans called valium, is 
made by bringing earth and pouYipg it out in an heap. On this 
heap engines might be erected. 

Many have imagined that David’s lamentation was entitled the 
bow. Yel it might as well have been called the sword, to say no- 
thing of many other names • The Vatican copy omits this word. 

Itnp I take to be a M e-prostitute, as HtSHp a she one, conse- 
crated (w'heiice the word) to the lew^d service of some impure 
deity. This was commbn amongst idolaters. • 

The reins and inward ^jarts are terms so well understood in 
Scripture, that there seems no need of changing *them. The pre- 
cision of a language depends on the Use not of a few or a good 
many, but of the generality of the words and phrases in it. But 
in how or small degree soever it may have this good quality, 
fixing the exact seni^ of such terms and expressions ai one can in 
the language of Scripture is a very useful york. 
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.HDnM si«;nlfics a paiticulur country, Isaiah \i\, 17- Aii(i 
ry\niSVD arc the families of the earth, not the ground, Genes, 
xxviii, 14. You will do W’ell to inquire whether iheic may not he 
more such instances. On the other hand ITli is a dry ijoil 
Isaiah liii, 

Perhaps the exacter observation would be tliat relates to a 
person or part of it D2D to clothes. Yet in a metaphorical sense 
David uses the hitter oi himself, Ps. li, 4,9* 

is to kill not for food. Lam. ii, 10— n!D^ is also to kill as a 
private enemy ‘ r as an executioner of justice. 

JT1D is used of killing a Beast. Lev. xxii. iG.* 

Oblation is used only in a religious sense. 

The verb "liTO is used of a gilt in general, Job, vi, 00. Ezek. 
xvi, 33, the only two places in which it is found. And the noun, 
1 Kings XV, 19 . 2 Kings xvi, 8. Prov. xvii, 8. Is. xlv, ]3. 

Feb. 5, 17o7. 

I suppose 'jy to signify properly, afflicted ; atteniialf <1 ; 
earnestly desirous. But these and may all signify the 
same rank and sort of persons, though in points of view somewhat 
different: and even that difference may he a good deal disre- 
garded, and the wouls used promiscuously, without respect to 
tlicir oiij^iii. 1 cannot discern in your instances the gradations 
which you make ; and are placed on a level, 1 Sam. ii, 8 ; 
and so of the rest. NDH hath been generally understood to mean, like 
cifjbocpTeiyoo, erring from the mark. And it doth not include the notion 
of peculiar wilfulness. For the case is put Lev. v, 15. If a soul — 
And is opposed not only to but to 

KlDin as Prov. xiii, 22. So that which is worse cannot be con- 
cluded from that opposition, nor perhaps from any thing else. It 
would be extremely useful to settle the distinction between w tircis 
of like meaning, where it can be done on solid grounds: but to 
imagine arbitrarily, or guess at random, and lay stress on such 
uncertainties, will do haim. 

Not but is a sacrifice by fire. 

1 should rather translate 22D the south, meaning of Canaan. 
Another part is called by a word of the sense DI'IT Den ter. wxiii, 
23. And the two w'ords seem to be alike appellatives. Hie 
country meant by these and the olhe^ appellatives, which you 
would convert intV) proper names, was doubtless well known then : 
and it is somewhat better known to us now by the appellatives 
translated, than by the proper names preserved : which niclhod 1 
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lliink few will approve. Concerning Gen. xiv, 1, I dourfjt 
whether it be as several have thought, a proper name ; or whether 
it refers to some early mixture of nation.s in one place and under 
one government : as perhaps Josh, xii, 25, Judg. iv, 2. Is. viii,2v‘3. 
do likewise. 

Brethren, or as Hoiihigant translates it, brother, seems right. 
Saul is never named in any other Psalm, and 1 believe **9*? never 
sig?jifif?.s clsewlitrc, by order of. And there seems to be no objection 
agaiiist the present translation. 

*Ev [/,vgtci(nv uyiotts, Jud. xiv. seems to refer to Deuter. xxxiii, 5. 

lJo\v you w'^ould translate the two expressions in Josh, xiii, 
I know not: H oubigant would read the wood, instead of the 

city, and *1113 in the hill and vale country, instead of poyn irT3- 

nil cx[)iesses also courage. Josh, ii, 11. 

Ovid makes no mention of a wind. It no more appears to what 
>)urpose the wind moved, than tlie spirit. And the latter might 
move to good purposes unknown to us. 

'i'he different senses of the verb are in different coiijn- 

gnlions. "Fhongli diuotprla is a sin-offering, yet ryj cx/naprsa uttsSoivev 
<*mingt, I think, be translated, he died as a sin offering. At least I 
remember no such construction. 

*T13 in these places seems an Euphemismus. They w ere not 
willing to say Ctirse^ but w'ere understood to mean it when they 
said li/css. We sometimes use blessing or benediction ironically, 
different to from, 

llie common translation of Genesis xivi, 29, is aUihorised by 
lixodiis xxiii, 27, and other places. 1 remember no authority for 
yours. 

If you translate returned, you must read 

It doth not appear that our translators took for a verb. 

J'licy probably thought it a noun, and the sentence elliptical. The 
old tiaiislalion of Ps, Ixii, 4 is too lax to deserve notice here. 

^*7 in these places seems to be a pleonastick pronoun. Thjere are 
liktiones, Job vii, 5. Psal. Iviii, 8. Ezek, xx\v;ii, 11. Cant, ii, 11. 
Jerem. v, o. • 

Feb. J2, 1757. 

I know not whether •there be any intermediate pages which I 
liavc not examined. • 

signifies against his own life, ^r to his own destruction. 

I Kings ii, 23. Prov. vii^ 23. Comp. Prov. xx, 2. So that the 
light translation seems to be either; for the censers of these 
sinners agaiti^i their *own souls are hallowed or consecrated; or 
rise changing the points of 1ttnp» For these sinners against their 
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onVh souls have consecrated the censers, /lit is not so commonly^ 
though several times joined with a iioijiinative. But a less change 
will do, without running the verses oue into another. Take up the 
cens^a^ See. (for they are hallowed,) ere/i the censers, &c. and 
let them make them. , 

Mr.Heutli, in his translation of Job bath, like you, joined TO' v. 9. 
to &c. V. 10. And it avoids at the expense of a harsh con- 

cord a harsh idea. Yet often in a coiupoutid sentence the verb 
.«iuit8 well <^ly to the noun next adjoining to it. The distinctions 
of Lyons, I presume, will be best taken from Bochart’s Hlero- 
xoicon. 

Many critics have proposed, and rightly, to join diu touto with 
tstvfjtJ^eTe. Johiixix, 11. maybe understood, that because Pilate 
had the power of life and death, which he had just before asserted, 
they who put Jesus into his hands were the more guilty. 

As the old versions had no points, we cannot judge from the 
inoderti manner of pointing them, where they would have put points 
if they had put any, 1 believe Dan. ix, 25, if 1 remember right, 
is ambiguous in them, as it is in Pleb. Joining 7. and 02. seems 
much the best, if we can give a reason for the singularity qf the 
phrase. 

There are learned men who defend the translation which you 
propose. But NHpJ and are different phrases. 

btfi sip is called by the name, yet in Kal K*1p 1 fear never 
signifies elsewliere to call him or themselves by the name of. But 
N^p^? may be Jaf-Nephal, instead of For such con- 

tractions are found, Exod. x, 3. xxxiv, 24. and elsewhere. But 
indeed calling on the name of the Lord may mean public worship, 
as distinguished from separate and family prayer : and public wor- 
ship would naturally begin when mankind divided into families. 
For the Samaritan copy Hath THTT ; others seem to have read 
bn' and m for 

Of common prostitutes *•*••• rather of old maids. For they 
might have avoided the former reproach without marrying ; and 
the latter was no small one amongst the Jews. 

fn* Genes, xiv, 22, the literal translation I imagine is rightly 
understood by most persons. 

Your translation of Ezek. xliii, 26, is certainly right, Iloubi- 
gant, whom yoiihave not seen, translates so. But perhaps no one 
before him. 

1 rather inclined to keep original phrases where they will 
prob^ly be understood, or are pretty easily explained. They 
^e an antique air to the Scripture, which carrre^ in it much 
^ignity Wid solemnity, and should not be lost* If Psalm cxiv, 1()<J 
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were translated “ my life is always in thy hand,” it would “Le 
iinderstood- 

T seems ah indeterminate phrase. On whomsoever 
God's hand hath been, in whatsoever degree he hath stretched it 
forth upon them. Jii^Gen. xxii, IS other words are added to 
signify killing: in Job 12. ii, 5. it plainly doth not signify 
to kill^ and where it does, it is not so much by virtue of the phrase 
as of the circumstances of the case. And it seems right for the 
translator to render it literally and generally : and for the commen- 
tator to fix the particular meaning. ’ 

Watering with the foot, Deuter. xi, 10 may be either watering it 
with an engine worked by the foot, described by Philo de Conf. 

I jing. whom Grotius cites here : or turning this way and that, the 
little rivulets made purposlely for w^atering the ground, stopping 
or opening them by removing the moist earth with the foot ; which 
Dr. Shaw', in his Travels, p.431 . saith, is the Egyptian method now. 
Is. Iviii, 13 seems to mean only so as not to trample upon it, i.e. 
profane it. Compare Eccl, iv, 17, perhaps peculiarly by journeys. 
In Gen. xxx, 30, may mean after me, i. e. since my coming. 
Comp. Hab. iii, 5. where and Vbirh are opposed, as in 
Gen. 'JS*? and 'brh. See also 1 Sam. xxv. 

Is. xxxii, 20. the feet of tlie ox and ihe ass may be only a peri- 
phrasis for die ox and the ass : as how beautiful are the feet of him 
that brifigetli good tidings. Or it may refer more particularly to 
the track made by ibe feet of these animals : a joyful sight, where 
before all was desolate. Hoiibigunt understands it of setting their 
IVct at liberty to range at large, agieeably to the Sepluagint which 
liavf‘ o3 /3oUf xa) Svog TretreJ, 

ln2Chron. xxix, 6, the Jews are said to give the neck : and 
J^xod. xxiii, 27. Ps. xviii, 41. Gi>d is said to give or make llie 
eiu^inies of liis people the neck. '^I'be phrases aie somewhat 
dilferent. But li»c idea of tiiriiing the back, as we call it, is in 
both, only for different purposes; one of showing a sullen disobedi- 
rucp, the other of running away, which is an act of fear not of sub- 
mission. Hardening the neck is a different idea from turning it, 
and expresses a bolder and more obstinate disobedience. 

Smiting upon the tlygli is a present as well as^ancient expression 
of a sudden conviction of having forgot something w hich should 
have been remembered, or*done something wrong. 

Waxing fiu, &c. rather signifies that luxuriance of health and 
prosperity, wdneh is too coinmoidy attended with profane haiighti- 
ness. It would scarcely be said of a man who w^a wasting his 
flesh and s|?irits by sensual indulgences, that he was waxen fat. 

It should be observed that is not hi the last translation of 
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Vsalm cxix, 70. The old versions there mean, not turned sour, 
but coagulated into cheese : which notion is not very dift’er<*nl fioni 
being hardened into gross, insensible fat, or sUipified. And this is 
the sense of in Chaldee. 

Built up or pro'ipered their families, would be the right iraijs- 
lation, and family should be put for house in several of die plac es 
cited. 

If the phrase, covenant of salt, were more generally understood, 
it would have been naturalised before now. But as it hath not, it 
should be altered. 

1 do not understand Exodus iv, 26 at ail. 

In Nehera. vi, 10, lisy seems to signify, confined to his house 
on some account : as Jer. xxxvi, 5. Tlity when he was confined 
by imprisonment. Some liave translated the phrase precious or 
vile. But though doth signify to treasure up as a thing of 
value, yet nSty never doth. Perhaps therefore the meaning is only 
to include the whole by mentioning the two opposites, confined and 
left at liberty ; as elsewhere great and small, young and old, good 
undevil. And thus Deut. xxxii, .‘36. and 2 Kings xiv, 26. uill 
express a great desolation, no one remaining, worth being tianied, 
of any sort. 

2 Sam. viii, 13. Dttf seems better explained by c. vii, 23. 
1 Chron, xiv, 17. Is. Ixiii, 12, 14. Jerem. xxxii,20. Dan. i\, i3. 
And Zepli. iii, 20. doth not mean a visible monunieut, but an 
tensive fame. And I am not willing to interpret Gen. xi, 4. in a 
sense different from so many parallel instances, and winch hath no 
one paraJInl. They hoped, by building the lower, to raise llioin a 
great reputation, and that their city wotdd be considered the seal 
empire, to v\hich mankind as they increased would on all occasions 
have vccovuse *, and remove no fuvther from its dominion than was 
approved, vror f\om its protection than was necessary. Vet I 
lUink the other opinion hath been very ingeniously del ended : and 
parliculuily by deducing and ar,fjbfiov from Dl£^. 

Readers of our literal versions have‘ learnt llie meaning of many 
licbrew' phrases. And whether it was right to translate them so at 
first or not, it is needless to alter them now. 

I approve in gfeueral the five subsequent 'obseivations which you 
intimate in your Jitter, but have not ywn draw n out in form. To 
w hat .^plfesHges p'aiticularly you may apply them, I know not. 1 
dj^not undertake to examine your translation of Genesis : pub- 

J Jishing a new translation of a whole book, especially such a one as 
that, is an affair of much greater moment, thaii‘propos«:g a number 
of separate conjectures remarks^ and ought to be preceded by 
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long consideration first, then b> the assistance of many learned men, 
aiul lastly, by an accurate re- consideration of the original work, 
compared with their suggestions. Else a version, which is b(‘ilei in 
some parts, may be worse in others. And though it be better on 
the whole, [ doubt whether versions should be multiplied for the 
sake of but a few improvements ; especially in the Old Testament, 
which hath had so much less pains taken upon it than the New. 
1 had rather have one a good while hence done very well, though I 
sliull not live to see it, than several qttickly done each pretty well. 
But I readily allow others to be of a different opinion. 

Ill Gen. ii, 0. the verb is different from the preceding one, to 
which the negative is joined ; and this makes it somewhat harsher 
to supply the negative, than in 2 Sam. i. 21. I'here must of 
course rise a mist from the moist ground. 

Book of Proverbs was not intended as a test whether men 
were wise, but an instruction ro make them so; and therefore 
Prov. i, the common of to knovv is the proper one : and 

il no more means a test, than which follows doth. In Je'rcm. 

.wii, J 0. JTjn signifies as ix, 5, G. to know me or the knowledge 
of me. It may be said that doing justice is not the knowledge of 
God, but a proof of men’s knowing God. But stilt the word 
proo/* should not be put into the translation, but understood by the 
leader. And thus the tree of knowledge should not be translated 
the lice of the test of knowledge, and yet less, the tree of the test, 
oiiiiltiiiix knowledge, even (lioiiah it could not be called the tree of 
knowledge in any other sense, than as it w'as a test, whether our 
first parcnls knew good from evil : but it might be called so 
be cause it proved, and God foresaw it would, the occasion of 
their know ing ('X])crimontally evil 4s well as good. Indeed they 
piohahly knew not themselves before their full the reason of the 
name. And therefore the serpent gave il another turn, and per- 
suaded thiMii that it signified the tree to be the means of their 
aetj Hiring the knowledge of good and evil, that is, of every thing. 
Sec Gen. xxxi, 24, ft Sam. xiii, 22. xn, 17,-0. Suiely 
for these reasons Jiyi should be interpreted in its most geyrieral 
s( use. 

Tlie word, Gen. ii, 23, is pySH. And it doth* not follow that 
this signifies yormer/j/, because PJ?E)3 pySD signifies founerit/. 
Yet indeed these two words signify not at one, but alt several former 
times. In Nell, vi, .3 OyS doth not «ignify formerly; but 
signifies the fifth time. 

J^robiibi} iSnnD Ooii. iil, 8, belongs to God, of whom it is used 
DeiUer. xxiii. 14, 15. 2 Sam. vii, and of men elsewhere ; but 
never, 1 believe, of a voice or sound. Yet "iblH is £xod. xix, ly. 
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'iiixcuse tlic freedom and pass over tlie mistakes of these well- 
meant remarks, written in the utmost haste. 

I have this evening received your present, and am very much 
obliged to you for it : but must beg leave to insist, as 1 do with all 
my friends, lliat you shall not repeat any thing of that kind. 

March o, 1757. 

Deanery of St PauFs, March 15, 1757. 

Sir, 

If 1 have made no remarks on any of the papers which 
I have seen, it is because I found no occasion. I return you thanks 
for the candour with which you have received those wdiich 1 have 
made. And 1 beg you not to be biassed in any thing against your 
own judgment by the opinion of 

Your loving Brother and Servant, 
Thos, O^l’oid. 

Cuddesden, Nov. 5, 1757. 

Sir, 

I am glad, if you have found my Observations of any 
use, and obliged to you for your proposal of dedicating your re^ 
marks to me. But as I have never given that permission to any 
one, though application hath been made to me for it by persons 
whom 1 have esteemed very much, I hope you will excuse 

Your loving Brother and Servant, 
'riios. Oxford. 

Deanery of St. PauFs, April 4, 1758. 

Good Mr. 

1 thank you heartily for your congratulations. It is 
a comfort to me that 1 have dot sought this promotion, i shall 
have cause to be glad of, only in proportion as God enables and 
inclines me to perform the duties belonging to it ; for which pur- 
j>ose the prayers pf all good people afe much needed by 
Your loving Bi>othcrand Servant, 

’ Thos. Oxford. 

Rev. Mr.^Pilkington, 
at Stanton, 

near Nottingham. ' 

' ' ' ' 

^^matathcr singular that Numb, xxiii, SO, which in our Bible iranslatif n 

IloTsley uhserve.«, ^‘expresses a very different tentimenj/rom the origui- 
Cl, according to thereadiuiE of the best Mss. and the Septuaguit/’ ib net 
noticod^eilher by tiie ArciiLishop or Mr. Pilkington. £x>itor. 
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Good i\Jr. Pilkington, Lambeth, Jan 1, 17of). 

I thank you for your hook, in which there are 
many things that I approve ; but I thought you would like that I 
should mark down, as i went along, some of those in which 1 differ 
from you. 

L have not rc-exaniined that part of David s History, against 
which you object ; but continue to hope and think it is reconcile- 
able lo tlie rest. For indeed 1 should be afraid that very bad 
consequences would be plausibly drawn, if it were not. And I 

cannot but * that you had taken such consequences into your 

particular consideration, and said more to obviate them. How'- 
ever, the goodness of your intention throughout, as well as the 
usefulness of your performance in many parts, is very visible# 
When you have looked over these papers 1 desire you would return 
them to 

Your loving brother, 

Thos. Cant. 

The Rev. Mr. Pilkington, 

at Stanton, near Nottingham. 

Tlic two following f setters were sew^n together with the preceding 
in the collection of MSS. from which the Jiditor has made the 
selection now presented to the public. As the first is very short, 
aud the second contains the opinion of tlie Archbishop on an im- 
poitaut point, the Editor has not hesitated to add them. 

Good Mr. Pilkington, Lambeth, Oct. lO, 1769* 

1 thank you for your Letter, and shall be 
glad of more particular information both concerning* Mr. Berridge, 
and coucerniug the quarrel between Mr. Kendrick and Mr. Sellon : 
for I know nothing of it, and very little of them. I pray God to 
bless you, and am 

Your loving Brother, 

^ Tho's. Cant. 

Good Mr. Pilkington, Lambeth, Sept. 19, 17o0. 

1 heartily beg your pardon that, being en- 
gaged ill other matters, I have omitted so long to thank you for your 
Letter, and kind offer in relation to the copies oT your Sermon. 
But my own bookseller having furnished me with one, I thought it 
unreasonable to make use of the order which you sent me for more. 
Authors ill these days* should not be put to unnecessary expenses. 


* Tiic word is torn off in the MS. Il is easily supplied. 

VOL. XX. tv. J/. NO. XL. * 
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I think you, have full v'prOTcrt your several points : and hope many 
Vlll be couvinfefed by the texts whii h you have produced. i 

wkh you had not asserted, ^’l'itllOllt any iiuinialion of doubt, that our 
, Saviour is said, John xiii, 1, &c. to have baptised his diseiples and 
aiUhorised them to baptise culverts. I'he notion is now to nio ; 
and"! much question v^hether it will bear examination.^ I vish also 
that yon had prefixed to your discourse a passage of Snipime di- 
rectly relating to baptism, though 1 approve entirely of your con- 
necting it with circumcision. -And as the case ol those ho .'.ay 
they believe in Christ and omit water baptism, only beciin^t tin y 
cannot see it to be commanded by him, is very dilfeient from those 
w ho profess not to believe in him : so, if the former can be situ ( n* 
in denying so plain a point, I would willingly persuade myseir that 
though they are not within the letter of the covenant, t!?ey uiay 
possibly be considered as within the equity of it, in such a d<*gice 
at least, as advantagconslv to be distinguished from total unbeliev- 
ers. But whether it be on the wdiole expedient to express this tlia- 
ritable hope, is a question that should be considered. 

• . I am, Sir, 

Your loving Brother, 

Thos. Cant. 


COMMENTARY 

On the Description of Ardent Fever given by A reta ils. 


Part I. 

Tn B short chapter on the symptoms of ardent or burning fever 
by Aretceusis highly deserving of the attention of the physician, the 
philosopher, and the student of natural theology, 'io ihosja w lio 
Avould acquire an accurate knowledge^of the true import of Gk i Iw 
words, this short chapter will also prove a most useful exercise, for 
lhftj|erins are exquisitely well chosen, and the language beautiful, 
jH^even to sublimity- 'I'he disease, as here described, is of rare 
S^ccurrcnce in our times, and the method of- cure is unfortunately 
Pthoil^t the desiderata this excellent author; we may, however, 
from Cither passages of his works, infer what Ins treatment of the 
disease wouttl have been ; and farther information upon the subject 
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i».dferiv9d fro%tlie wqrics of Hipp^i^rate? Galen, . Tlift f^ri-ect' 
text is believed , ;to be tbf folkwifig, a^e .o^?fi®usI^ neicf^^; 
emendations having been made.hy .lPetit .Q^erji^sj^ich wil|^|» 
particularly noticed. , , . .-iv* >0/ ' 

Ilup fih TOvng, xal Xsvror [liXiffrat Ss t4 mw* ^ avoLvvoii 

SggfjLi) lx Tvpof fcsyaXig, 4^uxpw hiiofilij, y^crtrif}? 

auuirfj.o; xat uKgsaipuxpi, ovpuxoXo^a^$axa^xopBG)Sf 

iy^VTTViy}, a-ft/yfio] ^ryxvol, (Ffj.iXpo), ixXuTor o^Oo^fAo) eiotysg^, \stfuirpOi, 
vTrspv^poi’ TTgocevvoy e^poinj* v\v S' eiri fiuWov otS^jj to mSoj, ^s^cori Ufocvrix 
xa) x«x/«3' (T^yyjttoi <rfiixp^aTOt xal TruxvoVaTor Trup fi}poVaTOV, SpiftUTfltTOV* 
yvwfjLVj Tretpipopoc^ ^rivTuDV aym<rlii]' Sii^coSse?, vtaucra* '{/OXP®^ 6TjJyjx*i], 
Tol^ov, l(rfl^TOc, eSa^so^, vypov' %s7§c^ Ssvctgot hgiJLorctTety 

TTekihoif avsiTTvo^ Ttvxtvyjy voTig vspt f^srajvsc, xa) x\YfiSa$, *Hy^ i$ ixpov 
^vjp^virog xai iepp.ot(rlv\g ?X£ ^ pu<n$, to piev Sso/^tov eg ov, 6 SI Ig 

inofji^plviv rgsTTSTOLr «I yap twv 7rp»jyp,«Tajv If to slrp^arov litiTuTieg tgrrpf 
huvTiYjV (xerafiakXcva-iv lo^y. "Ettijv ouv AtJJjj rij^ ra 05<rpLU, roti 

Ijti ^ (Toyxovty TOTS llpuig oLjyjTog wavTi) toD (rifuarotj uvstTvo^ 4'VXS^? 

arpiog avd p/yaj ^ov\ug‘ txSi^/oi, h^^pctvTui yug tol>JKx' arup Ta ttXXix 

Si4'«^sa opyctvoL^ (TTopta, erreoap^o^* o5pa AfTira, uSaroiSgof xo*Xi>) ra •koWu 

i^h ^t}p^‘ Of xa* oIj*U7ro$sg6i /Spa^sa TOvXvgTrXi^og'happUi 

SI x«i Ta ocTTca huop^sva, xu) awo TravTcov co^ Iv TtOTafXM eg Ta £0co ^ Cop^* 


xaTa<rT«(rij, aiV^ijcrif J’ua^ao’a xa^ap^, SiaVoia Xe^Ttj, y>uiixij 

/X(XVTtxrj, npoyiyyu/<rxou(n p,hovv •frpaiTKTTx ctifjTsot<ri ToO ^Uv r^v u.sruK» 
Xciyr^v' STTStTU Tolcri Tragsovcri 7rgoXfyoyo'< Ta auSij etjop^evet, ol SI a^eovg ptiy, 
IcrO’ oTf , xa* aWopdcTTSty Soxsovor rj} awo/Sao’et SI t«?v eipyjp^sveov Suivp,u^ou(r*y 
covOpctiTTOi, MsTe^eTspOi SI xal 7rpoiT\u?x£Ovcri rwv xxTOi^opievcov tkt*, To^ot 
/*£> TrapiovTotg opsOvTfc auTO* p^ouva^ utto AETTTjjj xal xscSaprjf alcfi^Tio?, 
Ta;^a S* ayrou Tr^c jrpoyiyvcoo'xoyo'njg xai Styiyevp,h7jg roug ivigag olcri 

Jyy|(rovTai. f/poirflsv p.h yap Iv lAw, toiti bypoi^i eriv, xa) ^o^cp' feei SI 
TfltSe Ifi^vrATjcrs ^ vouaoc, xa* cctto Ttov o^SaAptcov t^v a;^>iyy eXe, opeouo*! 
Ta re Iv t^ ^epi, xa* yy/x-vj tij y'^y^^vTui p,otvTisg uTpsxssg' oi SI ej 
ToVovSe XsTTTOTijroc uypoov xal t^c yvcou.i)j aptyp^em, oy ftaXa Tol ^ep»y/y- 
vovTa*, e^yjegoopievrjg ^SJ rije ^cjotix^j Bwapnog, 

'^riie chriptcr is thus rcmlcred by Crassus, according to the l^cst 
edition of Arctueiis, edited under the supcrintenduiice of Boer- 
liaavc. 


Ignis passim, et acf*r, ct tenuis cst: sed intiis* maxime. Spiritus 
tanqiinin ab igiic calidusii acris vehetnens atlraclio, frigidi' cupi- 
ditus, lingua aiida, in labiis et cute \sqtiaIor : algeiit extrema, 


' There is here a very great error m jnnu toatioii ^ the stop ought to 
be after xo^w^la. noi/\i>s jrA^Soj has no rt-h rliicc to the howcls but ^ to the 
surface of the body, and ought to begin the next scnlcuice. 
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loti^m qua'ni bilioslssimum, insoranietas, ai1erjaru,m motas ciubu, 
parvi, itnbecilli ; ociili puri, lucentes, stibrubri : fbfies brne colo- 
rtta* Quod si morbu^ ulteriiis crescat, omnia inajoiri <1 <iat?vu»ru 
fiii&t. / Arteria; miniinis iimiibus et ci-ebenimis agilanlur : ignis 
^i^is^imus et acerrittius^ mens delirat, omnia igiiorat. Siticnl<^^i 
i|unt j omnia frigidaatljectarecupiuiit,pai10tehi, vestem, |•:lvim^ M- 
ttiM^ JiumOrem. Manus frigid®, sed palm® pcrqiiam ralid® : 
i|Rgues livent : spiratio crebra cst, roscidus humor circa fiontoni 
et jtigula. iCiun ad sumhiam ariditatem, caloremqtie corporis, 
perfenerit, tuiii caliduiu in frigidum, squalor in imbrem 
ccmverbtufV 'Re namque ad niaxiniam molem incrementri in 
4>intirariiim statuni prolabiintur. Ubi ergo natiir® nexus soJuli 
fuerint, ea syncope est. Time sudor iiigens foto corpore fiinditur, 

. et nullo pacto conipescitiir. Spiratio frigida est, vapor e naiibns 
multus exhalat, &iti non vexantur: cetera enim exarUerimt, quin 
e&m alia instriimenta sitiunt, os et gular urina tenuis et nqnca 
ro^ditur, alviis plurinuim adstrirta est : nonnunqunm tamen pauca 
qusedam biliosa descendunt. Copiosa et aliena humiditas redun- 
dat; ossa quoque tabescentia deduunt : et uncliqiie, ut in flumine, ad 
extrema omnia dilabuntiir. 

Animus slabilis ct coiistaus est ; sensus oiimis piinis et intcgci, 
subtile ingeniuni; mens vaticinanclo idonea. Primum qrii<iein m: 
]psos de vita migiaUiros pncsenptinnt ; deinde pr®sentilnis futina 
deniintiaiit. Nonniilli vero inttrdiim eonim diclis* tidem non babin- 
dam putant; sed dictoium e\eiitiis homines in eontm adninutiittx m 
concitat. Al/qiii pra^lcrca ev his <'iim quibusdam viia citfuin lis 
sermonem liabeiit ; fortasse quidem ipsi soli, pne st-n^us armiiinc ot 
puritatc, eos adesse cernentea ; ant forte ipsonini unmio viros cum 
quibus versaturi sint prainobccnte altpic ehariunte. Qiii[q)e antea 
in lutulentis hiinioribiis, cl caligine dcmcisiis crat ; qiios ubi mor- 
bus exhausit, et all oculis Icncbras detersit, qu® in acrefiimt pra di- 
cunt ; exutoque sordibus animo, veracissimi vatts efficiuntiir. Sed 
quorum siicci el ingenium ila cxteniiati siint, non dm admodinn 
soleiit esse supcislilcs, cum eormn vitalis potentiu jam in aerem 
cesserit atqiic abicrit. * 

This translation is in many respects faully ; and as it is proposed 
to cor^^er the chapter sentence by sentence, some inaccunu ies of 
the tqP and the errors of ihe traiislutiqn will the more evidently 
appear. 

The first sentent^e appears to me to be improperly poir.ted, and 
ought to stand thus i 

Mvp pey ravTT}, xott xoc) Pie^rov, /ttixicrra * Se ra , In the 
ctmchiaiou of the chapter immediately preceding, concerning 
S^m|||pe, the author n.entions that Camus is frequently the cause 
of thai disease) and he here proceeds to enumerate the symptoms. In 
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puucluanon the Editors appear to have overlooked the constant rela- 
tion of the pu tides ftev and and hate divided them by a colon, 
wliu h IS lathtr unusual, while the translator passes over the jxev as a 
ineip uniDcaiiiiig expletive. IgniK passim, ct acer, et teiuiis est * sed 
intus iiuxinie.’* 1 be obvious meaning of the auttioi is ** A fierce 
and subtle lever pervades indeed the whole system, but chiefly 
aflPeci'i the interna) parts .” — Ilrip and nvgiris express fever in the 
1 7 reck medical aulhois, but to render either of these words by 
in Latin is scarcely allovi able unless in poetic language, as t^en 
Viigil sa>$ of Dido, who was wasting away in consequence of 
unhappy passion for iEiieas, Caco eurpiiw Febrif, a 

word derived from the Celtic, and liteially signifying quickness of 
pulse, IS always used by the Latin writers. 

The learned Petit says of this sentence, that he cannot divine 
what the word Xsittov can lieie signily unless it may be rendered 
ninte — The Fcbiis passim et aens would, however, give the idea 
ot autfCj and the Xsttfov appears to be nstd in the same sense, as 
\ Ik II Plato calls liglit pX&f jxavij x«5 >e?rr&v, a laie and subtle^ 
flaiiu * — In the following ciuiinctation of sjmptoms the avaexvo^ 
ex •xvghg reieis to t ipitation exTrv^vtrt; , but as the qualities 
of an expiied aic onh pc ui pliblc to those about the sick, the word 
uvuTTvoTj nn\ be used without iinpiopiul^ 'Ihe i iging heat about 
the heart and lungs ncctsbaiilv occasions a vehement effoit to pro- 
cuK iitsh and cool an, and a sljong desire for 

whiUvti by Its ioldtus^ iinv allay the pretcinatui il heat — The 
tongue in syfii a case is dry and the lips and skin shrunk and as it 
wcit Kitk^^ed iuota-p^og, which the tiuishun a udi rs bqualof, 
htuhk, shtuellid, signitics Jiteialh 2i7tithtring oi (ht/ing up, and 
we find it opposed as we piotecd to an excess of nioistuic sTropfiphi, 

1 Ik axe at cannot be coiistiCied to mean that ihe extremities 

are 111 le liity colli, because we have ilready been informed that 
^vci ptivades the whole sysiein, but they are eoaiparativ ely cold, 
becuisc iIk heat chiefly afttets the thorax and liunk of the body. 
JAc unuc IS Host ahuNdantli/ ttugid tilth hitcf Ojpx ;^oXoj3«p6flfr 
xxTaxfQBws, the translator says, lottum qnam bihomsimwn^ the 
p iticiit c iiJiiot sleep, the pulse i'« quick, small and weak and thi**, 
Galt n issuics ii«, will aKva}s be the rise when thS heart is aflected 
by an iinnituial degiee of Jic it The epithet applied to 

the IMS, the tianslatoi renders pxuK It is true tiiat the adjeo- 
tivt gjayjjj has diffcient significations, as it is derived from ayo^tir 
ft /JO duco deiived fiom the fust it miy in a figurative sense be 
rendijtd put us , but* no such meaning can be attached to the word 
ni this place, as it can in no respect be applicable, and were it 
otbei wise, the Xa/xirpol immediately following conveys the idea of 
bright and glistening much more completely. *b^2eX|xot 
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^ig^fies that tlie eyes are active, easily moveable ; anil it is added 
that they are Wight or glistening with a slight suffusion of blood, 
' and this while the complexion remains good. 

'I^se are enumerated as the symptoms of ardent fever at the 
eomtnencement, and the author proceeds to enumerate other and 
m^re fonniduble affections that come on, if the malady continue to 
gain ground. If/' says he, the disease continue to increase, all 
the symptoms become stronger, and worse, 'riie pulse Is ex- 
ceedingly smaller and quick, the heat becomes extreme, and the 
patient delirious, and ignorant of ail that is passing around him. 
A distressing thirst comes on, and a strong desire is manifested to 
touch anything cold, the wall, clothes, the pavement, or any 
cold fluid. The Angers are cold, but the palms of the hand 
very, hot, the nails livid, the respiration hurried, a dewy humor 
appears about the forehead and neck. When the heat arrives at its 
extreme height, then the hot is changed into cold, and dry and 
williering heat into copious humidity ; for whalever has reached 
pits extreme point is changed into ils contrary. When tlien the 
bonds of nature are dissolved, this IS the fatal termination of the 
case : then profuse sweats not to be modified lircak out from 
all parts of tlie.body, the respiration becomes cold, much vapor 
issues from the nostrils, the patient is no longer riislresscd with 
thirst, for although other parts are parched, yet the mouth and 
stomach, the organs occasioning thirst, arc not so. The urine is 
thin and watery, the bowels for the most part in a costive slate, 
but sometimes bilious stools are passed, with a profusion of 
W'atery humor. Even the bones are wasted away in llie general 
coliiquation, and as in a river, the humors flow to the external 
parts.^* 

Here the description of symptoms ends, as far as the body is 
immediately affected, and its fiiiiciions altered, impaired or destroy- 
ed ; and then follows a description of the stale of the incorporeal 
part, the soul, and liow' it is affected amidst the general wreck of 
the animal functions. In the coiumencement of this part of tlie 
chapter, an error in punctuation has led to a grievous error in 
translation and mistranslation of the word xaTaorao-ij. Jn the 
original Edition of Goupylus, the passage 'runs thus: xocrarr- 

Totartg, ailrflij<ri^ fu|M,7ra(ra xaffapij, §iayoja yveojur) This is 

tra nsl ated, Animus stabilis et constaus est; subtile ingeinuin, 
incfSs vaticinando idonea.*' 

The word xari<rrct(rtg cannot be rendered stahiHs et constaus ^ 
j^nci would have been equally proper had'the mind been ulto- 
gether enfeebled in proportion to the bodily infirmities and docay. 

merely implies state or condition^ and the two first words of the 
sentence, as H now stands, ought to have formed a sentence of ihcm- 
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selves, and a title to what remains of the chapter, thus; 
KotTi'TToLtrtg* xaJajf^, hiamci Xstt^, yvwfiy^ j«t«VT<?c^. 

The Kxri(rrii(rig i^'biere in consirueiion with a genitive, while all 
the othe r rjnalilies are in the nomid^itive case, agtereing with their 
respective substantives. Translating animus stabilh into Greek, 
we should pi obably render the words jSijSaia, but nothing 

can justify the j'endering xctTatrrutrig^ animm stabilh* Petit, 
and, perhaps, (he frahslator, may have been misled in this instance 
by ihe authority of Celsiis, for Petit quotes the'Greek words, and 
immediately sui joins, Mentem constare dicit Celsus. 1. iii. c. 19.~ 
Aretscus immediately after these words gives the state of the altrJijcrir, 
VQUS and yvcSjxij. or sensalioti, is what tlie soul immediately 

pcrcei\es through corporeal organs, and this, says Aristotle, is 
evident by reason, and even without the aid of reasoning : ij 8* «7(r- 
6y}(ri$f on Sia <rcliiJLurog yivsToUfTvj ^\ov 8ia t® \oyov, xou rouXoyw 
X^pk- Jiivoiat is the exercise of the mind, the discursus mentis 
concerning the information received by the senses, by means of 
which we increase our knowledge, by ulterior conclusions drawn 
from that information ; and iW'jxt) is the judgment formed afte^ 
due exercise of the mind, which in this case, we are informed, is 
coirect, and relating to future events, is called prophetic* 


A LETTER 

To the Rev. Mr'. JOSEPH WARTON, chiejly relating 
to the Composition of Greek Indexes, and* the advan- 
tage to be received from it in learning the Greek 
Language. 

* - — r 


ro lliis we preA» an Extract from the Bishop of St. David’s 

Preface to llic Le^tcow Gramm of the Pcnlalogia. 

• 

•^Indices Graeci solerter constituti quain vcrc iisiii Tyfonum 
sint accommodati, quantunique ad lingUtC scientiam comparandam 
pertineant, et apiid* eruditos constat, et a Jacobo Merrick, viro 
doctissimo, immature rebus litimanis nou ita pridem erepto, dilu- 
cidius in Epistola ad viruni reverenduni, et merito celeberrimuiii, 
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Jo^ephum Warton, exponi dicitur, , Merrick ii Epislolan’^;' diu et 
frustra conquisivi : qiiare non habeo^ quod de ea clare pronuntiem. 
At si id soitiin spectavit, ut designaret lildicesad normam quorun- 
-dam l*uii<mm singulis vocibus constaf^tium coinpositos, quos nuper 
irkliinus, verendiim est ul ad coniponentetn (quod in prinnis V^lle 
perhibqtur \ir doctns) inuhimi redundet emolumenti. Pra^terea, 
id quod non nihil est^ incredibilis Icctoribus molestia hide iit^ qui 
isedio perquireiidi (cum nihil sit, quod, ex tnultis quid seligcndum, 
dirigat,) ah eo, quod velint, assequendo statim deterrentur. Qui 
vero facit ut Indices iocutionibus integris constent, ac verbis difS- 
ciiioribiis, qitibus interpretatio adjungatur, et sibi et lectori con- 
sulit ; penitiorem ipse linguae cognitionem diligenti observatione 
consequitur, et lectori vis atque elegantia sermonis, et en j usque 
scriptoriim proprietates, in oculos incurrunt. Adde hoc, in 
singulis vocibus receiiscndis nihil esse, ne vel minimum qiiidem, 
quo animus exerceatur, et oblectetur : quod in illustrandis exqui- 
sitioribiis, diiiicilioribusque explicandis, et prapcipuc in aflinibus 
disceruendis ac definiendis, non fieri non potest. Jam in hoc genere 
excellentes sunt non pauci, quos habcant tanquam normam Edi- 
tores sibi propositam, ad quarn suos dirigant. Hi sunt Kiihnir, 
Keizii, Kaphelii, Forsteri nostri, et nonniilioriim aliorum, Fischeri 
etiam, cujus Indices Graeci merito dicuntui linguae Thesauri: qui, 
editione operum Platonis absoluta, Clavem Platonicam publicam 
facere promisit, qu« ut edatur vehementer est optunduni. In La- 
tinis, iristar omnium est Ernesti Clavis Ciceroniana. Talibus 
scilicet Indicibus confectis, quin liiiguee Grapcse ingenium magis 
perspectum esset nihil dubii videfitr, cum non amplius ncccsse 
foret Lexicis vulgaribus confidere, auxiliis plcrumque suspiciosis, 
quippe ex versionibus Gr^corum scriptorum collectis, idque prius- 
quam eorqm textus satis esset emendatus ; et e recentioribus 
Grammaticis, qui soniniis inconditis suse ipsorutn lingua; igno- 
latioiiein non seinel prodidisse jamdudum docueriint viri cruditi. 
Dixi modo hidices singulis vocibus coustantes lectori molestiani 
facessere : atque aluid est pcccatum fere in omnibus conspicuum : 
in particulis nos omnino destituunt, ndque etiarn optimi Indices hue 
re satis faciunt. Potest vero, qui totum animo complectitiir Grae- 
cuin vocabulariiim, parum tamen lingua indolem perspicere. 
Nominum igitur et verbonim variae variatis casibus signilicationes 
iiotari debent, ti\;n vis prsepositionum,*et particiiinrum, qusc falso 
expletivtEj et formates nott^y nominantur, expendi et explicari. 
Uac autem parte omittenda quam pecceut Indices nemo non ag> 
nosoet, qui viderit, quam multis modis quapique siibtililer sen- 
tentiam afficiant particular. Docendum igitur, verba et prsepo- 
sitiones utrum absolute, an eiim casu, et quo casu, adhibeantur. 
i^giculae quales, av, yt*, 7va, cetera, utrum siinplicilei 
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usarpentur, an cum aliis conjunctse, ut ou vp)v xa), ou ^Sai/fiv ucai, 
jta\ Bi, Si xct), xat) S^, x») Si} xeu, Sac. quaruni potentates in univer- 
sum parum animadvertuiitur : in quibus ostendendis narrandisqoe 
peritissimum ^ripntyijr^v se pra^bebit Hoogeveenius. In pr»po* 
sitionibus qiiidem optime rein admiiiistravit Seberus Homeri et 
Theognidis Jndicibus ; in particulis non item. Sed haec hactenus.” 

Readingf Oct. 1 1, 1764- 

Deau Sir, 

1 isiend you with these lines a few printed pages of a w'ork' which 
I entered upon some years sincCi with a view of assisting young 
persons in their study of the Greek language, by explaining to 
them such words, phrases, and constructions, in the gospel of 
St. .lohn, as are likely to appear difficult to them. You will see. 
Sir, that I have been very minute in my observations, and have 
taken notice of some particulars with which none can be unac- 
quainted, but those who are quUe novices in this study, or who, 
through disuse, have almost forgot the first rudiments ofilhe Greek 
tongue. I'd the notes of iliis sort 1 have prefixed an asterisk, in 
order that persons more advanced in the language may, if they 
please, pass them over. But, indeed, I find it difficult to distin- 
guish with exactness what remarks, in this kind, are material, and 
what are not so; as a phrase or construction sufficiently common 
may have escaped the notice of some who write on these subjects, 
and may furnish matter for very exceptionable criticisms. We have 
an instance of this in the words xcu Osog 6 /ioyos, St. Johni. 1. 

I had at first marked my note on the construction of those words 
with an asterisk ; but the mistake which has been made with re- 
gard to them, by a writer whom I have since thought proper to 
quote in a marginal annotation, will, 1 apprehend, show the ex- 
pediency of pointing out the regular construction of them, and of 
confirming it by such authorities as 1 have tli^re produced. In 
several other notes, which fnay seem of little consequence, an 
inquisitive reader will perhaps find that the quotations brought 
from heathen authors obviate and confute some remarks made by 
w riters of considerable note, ,, whose criticisms I liave not thought 
It necessary to recite, and wnll help to decide disputes which the 
reader may not know to have existed, until he looks into other com - 


* Annotations, critical and grammatical, on the Gospel according to 
John, &c. 
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meats. The specitiicn which I now pm into your hands. Sir, takes 
into obseryjation only a part of the first chapter : Ixould have been 
glad to have extended it to the end of the second chapter, as 1 fear 
that the dnnotutions on the beginnirig of this gospel mar appear so 
numerous, as to make the reader expect a much moie bulky com- 
ment on the remainder of it than 1 intend to trouble him with. Had 
not the only press, which my present situation allows me conveni- 
ently to make use of, been very much engaged by other works, and 
my health too infirm to let me think of transcribing my papers (in 
the midst of other employment) for a distant press, it would^ I 
hope, hjjve appeared that the whole work might be contained in one 
octavo \oluinc. My annotations on all the chapters alter tiie 
second are at present drawn up in a much less compass, having not 
many marginal references added to them. I'he judgment of my 
fiends, and among them Vours, Sir, in particular, may determine 
me either to publish them in that c ontracted form, or to subjoin at 
the bottom of the page such corroborating authorities or ineidcntal 
remarks as 1 have given in the printed specimen which 1 send \ou. 
If the latter method of publication (which might perhaps be of 
service toVthose who aim at a critical knowledge of the Greek ln!»- 
guage, by enlarging their materials for observation in the pursuit 
of it) were judged proper, an abridgment of the whole might here- 
after be made for llie use of the younger students. 

1 have been willing, Sii, to give you in the preceding accoimt 
some view' of a design which, after all, neither my continual indis- 
positions nor my situation may permit me to accomplish : but my 
chief intention in writing to you was to lay before you anoliier 
scheme ; the execution of which has been in part undertaken by 
persons much more able to pursue it, and will, I am persuaded, 
afford great assistance to all who arc desirous of appljing tin- lan- 
guage of heathen writers to the explication of the New 'rcslanu nt, 
and at the same time inipro\c them very speedily in the general 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. The learned Bishop Huetius, in 
his account of his own life, informs us that, when the Latin Classics 
were published for the use of th«r Dauphin, the vtiy copious 
ludifxes of words subjoined to those editions were wholly added by 
his proposal : for he bad, as he assures us, himself found great ad- 
vantage from such Indexes, of that kind, iis had already been pub- 
lished W'ith sgme of the principal Latin Authors, and from 
Seberus’s index to Homer. Others of the Greek poets, parti- 
cularly Pindar, Lycophron, Callimachus, I'heognis, and Dioiiy.siiis, 
been published with Indexes of the same sort, and I am in- 
fprmed that a geiitlcinau of eminent note iii the learned world is 
now' making the same provision for all the poets of that language. 
You will, 1 believe, Sir, agree with me in thinking that, if such Irr- 
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U'xes were composed for most of the Greek writers in prosd", a 
collection of them would be a very great acquisition tb the public, 
as it would, besides directing us to every^passagc in every author, 
enable us in a few minutes to fix the sense of Greek words and 
phrases, both in the Scripture and in heathen authors, with greater 
exactness tlian could otlierwise be hoped for in as many months or 
perhaps years. The defect of the Lexicons might by this means be 
in u great measure supplied, and the phrases peculiar to each 
Science, Philosophy, lihetoric, Hiutory, and the rest, readily as- 
certained by investigating and comparing' the several passages of 
the ancient writers in which they occur. For reasons of this kind 
1 have long wished to see the most valuable of the Greek atilhora 
provided witli such Indexes, and having read the account giveh by 
a learned foreigner, Jialthazar Scheidiiis, of the method by which 
tlie large and very useful Index to Herodian, with which he has 
obliged the world, was composed, I bad, some time since, pleaded 
myself with the hope tliat persons might be found who would take 
their part in a labor of this sort. On apply ing to some gentlemen 
within my reach, about the middle of last year, and on representing 
to them the advantage which might arise, not only to the republic 
of letters, but to ihemsclves also in pai liciilar, by attempting it in 
the manner most conduc ive to llieir own improvement, 1 have had 
the pleasure of iiicetiiig w ith a degree of success beyond my expec- 
tation. Many Indexes have been composed, and nmny others are 
now composing, which are calculated to answer all tliC purposes 
abovt 3 -mentioned, in such a manner as will satisfy every reasonable 
examiner ; and several of the [persons who have engaged in forming 
them ha\e given me sucli proofs of their own rapid progress in the 
study of the Greek language, as inake me hope that those who have 
only learned the lirst elements of it«iay, in a year or two, acquire, by 
an application to this employment, a more extensive knowledge of 
it than is usually obtained in five or six years. One chief reason w hy, 
among the many who understand the Latin language, we nieet with 
comparatively \cTy few' wlio^ie masters of tlie*Greek, 1 take to be 
ibis 5 that, whereas most persons of education have been frequently 
exercised iu writing Latin, either in original compositions or in 
translations, few' have* been practised in the writing of Greek. 
ICxpcrienco tells us that of the most ready methods of fixing 
words or phrases in the memory is to lianscribe them ; which kind 
of exercise is the principal part of the labor employed in com- 
posing the Indexes wbicb 1 speak of; as you will see, Sir, when I 
describe the several •steps which are taken in order to render the 
work complete* The facility of the method proposed will appear 
when I inform you that, in less than a year and a half, twelve or 
fourteen indexes, which will, 1 hope, find ihtir .way into the 
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press, have been made by persons under the age of seventeen ; 
among which is an Index to the Select Dialogues of Plato, pub- 
lished by Dr. Forster. Aristeas’s History of the Septuagint, 
(though, with the Latin translation, it fills one hundred [^ages, in 
the Oxford octavo edition,) has been voluntarily transcribed by a 
young gentleman of fourteen, who has already finished three In- 
dexes : and another, of eleven years, has composed an Index to 
the Monumentum Adulitanum, and transcribed the greater part 
of the Greek Epigrams collected by Mr. Johnson for the same 
purpose, in a Latin Preface, designed for the above-mentioned 
Index to Plato, (the author of which is Mr, William Etwall, who 
composed it W'hile lie w'as at the Grammar School of this place, 
but has' lately been elected into Magdalen College, Oxford,) I 
have endeavoured to show the usefulness of such repertories by an 
in^ance drawn from Scheidius’s Index to llerodiau in support of 
the common reading /7pf«r/3J‘n)f, (in the ninth verse of St. Paul's 
epistle to Philemon,) which Dr. Bentley, (as we are informed by 
iny late honored friend Dr. Ward, Professor of Gresham College,) 
was for altering into npstr^svrrjg. Some of the Indexes hereafter 
to be made, if they preserve the prononii tcioutoj, may peilia[)s help 
us to defend another part of that text against Dr. Bentley's criti- 
cism. Yet for /ore’s sake I rather beseech thee, says the apostle, 
being such a one as Paul the aged, roiourog cSv dg ffctvXog TrpsajStJTrig, 
Till some passage more ex'ictly parallel be found, the following 
sentence of Demosthenes may be worth attending to, as it may in- 
cline a cautious critic, (^and such one would wish every interpreter 
of Scripture,) at least to question the necessity of altering the text 
of St. Paul. El pih yag Tig avfip etrriy sy^ avrolg Ol'Ol' 

^oXifiov Xflti otyaivwy, rouToug ^iKontLiCL TrivTug xTTxisly oiurov 
&C. Demosth. Olynth, 1. p.fiO.'Ed. Moiiiitcney. 

There are other texts of the Kew IVstament, the sense of 
which, though the reading be not controverted, cannot [lerhaps be 
well settled, till some particular words have, by the help of a laige 
number of indexes, 'been traced out iu the other Greek books in 
wdiicli^ they arc to be found, and their several situations thoroughly 
examined. 

With regard to this point, as well as 'to other particulars in 
which Greek literature is concerned, .the information which wc 
might hope to rfeceive from a collection of such indexes, if piib- 
lish glU, would in all probability be very extensive. Of the benefit 
A rocheach person may promise himself who luulertakes to com- 
a few indexes of that kind, I have received the strongest 
' lestimony from the experience of persons who have for some time 
past employed themselves in this manner : one of whom, in par- 
ticular, Mr.’ Robert Kobinsron, though possessed of uncommon 
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abilities, and educated in a liberal manner, occupies at present u 
station in a shop, and, after having, m a situation so unfavorable 
to literary pursuits, applied hi ruse if to the study of Hebrew as well 
as of Oreek, was easily prevailed on, about the middle of last ^ear, 
to compose an indent to Longinus: he has since transcribed the 
first volume of Plutarch's Lives from Mr, Bryan’s magnificent 
edition in quarto^ and already digested into order all the words 
beginning with ZJ, and T. He informs me iliat, in cutting the 
words asunder v\hich he had written out, he seemed to recollect 
every passage in the book ; and whereas, just before the proposal 
of making an index was mentioned to him, he w as upon the point 
of laying aside his study of the Greek language, as despaijing of 
acquiring it, he seems now to be such a proficient in it as n^ght do 
honor to any learned society. (le has assured me that he is well 
satisfied w ilh the fruits of his labor, yet not so far satisfied as te 
decline the farther labor of composing indexes to the other four 
volumes of the Greek author above*meulioned. I am confirmed 
ill my liope that this method of study will prove acceptable and 
useful to the younger students in our two luiivei sides and in our 
scliools, by the approbation which it has received, as from several 
cmiinent f>ei.sons to wlioiii it has been mentioned, so particularly 
from a geiitleiiiau of excellent learning and abilities residing in 
Oxford, who has informed me b} lettir, that it seems to Jiim the 
light method of attaining llio knowledge of the Greek tongue; and 
adds: i tliink it a pity that everv reader does not make for him* 

an index of every author he reads, if liis time will permit : by 
that means Greek would boas well known as Latin.'* It is no 
-mail addition to my satisfaction to know that you, Sir, as 1 wai 
lately informed, have entertained a ver^ favorable opinion of this 
method, and have expressed a desye of being made acquainted 
a’ilh the whole process of it. You may possibly, in case you 
should choose to recommend this exercise to an) }ouiig persons, 
l:nd it convenient to have a view of ilie method drawn up in 
riling, w'hich may be occasionally ptit into ai!} person’s bauds 
wlio shall be inclined to Ifnin^t. Give me lea\e, therefore, to set 
oown the chief particulars w hich 1 have found useiul to be ob- 
served on this occasion. , 

A Method of composing an Index to a Greeks Author. 

All the words which are to have a place in the index (i. e. ^11 
the substantives and adjectives, except proper names, * and 


‘ Proper Names may be usefully, ami without much trouble, inserted in 
an Index to a small piece, but, in an Index to a large work, may with the 
less inconvenience be omitted, as they may be supposed io have their pl^c, 
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all the verbs except Eijuib sum^ which is to be omitted in all its 
moods and tenses, and also in its participles and scoixsw^) arc 
first to be written down as often as they occur, in the order in which 
they stand in the author. All the prepositions are to bo ouiiUcd/ 
and all the most common adverbs^ and pronouns, as well as the 
articles and conjunctions.^ After each word the number of the 
page and line in which the word occurs is to he set dc'wn : in order 
to which, It may be well to mark will) a pen or pencil the number 
of every fifth line in the margin of your book (I speak, as address- 
ing myself to the young conjpilcr) before you begin your index. 
A transcript of Polybius, adapted to Groiiovius’s edition, would, 


wherever the mention of them is nmterial, in the historical Indexes whicii 
are suhjoired to the principal Authors m the best editions of them. 

* lam well aware that the inset lion of the Prepositions, whenever they 
are used in an uncommon signification, would be a very useful addition lo a 
Greek Index ; as would also that of the phrases and idioms; but I know 
few persons who are so accurately skilled in tlie Greek Language as to be 
qualified for such a task, and fewer yet, if any, who would be ready to under- 
take it. The Indexes above described, though consisting of single word**, 
Will not only be extremely useful in themselves, but will also afford sucii 
assistance towards any work relating to the Greek Phraseology as may per- 
haps hereafter encourage some able and experienced Critic or Lexicographer 
to present the public with a gencrul collection of the Greek Phrases; the 
want of which may at present be in a good measure supplied by Vigeius’s 
excellent Treatise on that subject, published with M. Hoogeveen's Annota- 
tions, and by Posselius’s Calligrapliia Oratoria Lingua* Graecie. 

* It is neither easy nor necessary to say exactly what Adverbs arc to he 
left out; as some of the common ones, such as ffSrfy fn, and the like, may 
deserve a place in a small Index, hut may occur too fiequently to bo inscritd 
in a large one. It is therefore -not to be expected that all the Indexes 
formed on the plan which wo propose, should exactly agree with each other 
in this point. The case is much the same with regard lo the Pronouns. 

3 The accents will deserve a particular attention, in the composition of an 
Index, as they mayrf)firii prevent the disorder which w'ould arise from con- 
founding very different words, which, when all the words of .the Hook have 
been^ut asunder, could not othciwise be distinguished witliouf very great 
labor. The young student .should therefore take care to accent each word 
as he finds it in tlie volume iVoin which he trapsenhes, never varying from 
the primed copy but on such occasions as are comprehended under the two 
following rules ; ^the observance of whicb will, I hope, he sufficient to pre- 
serve those who'^are wholly unacquainled with the method of accenting 
“ n any inconvenience. 

Rule I. In transcribing words for an Index, when an acute Accent stands 
^ the last syllable of a word that has but one Accent, turn it into a grave : 
instead of write in the Index. 

Rule H. When two Accents stand on one word, omit the latter. Thus 
instead of Mywti write Mfutra, 
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if an index of the words used by that author were to be made 
according lo this plan, begin thus : 

page line page line 

avay^u^ctcri I, I. Ivumv J, 5* 

TTpi^es^ 1 , 2. 1(103$ 1 , 6 - 

TrapctXsXuifton I, 3. avayxaTov 1, 6. 

(TVvi^dLivs 1, 4. TTporgiTcsvixs \, ()• 

\<TT0piu$ 1 , 5, u(p6(nv 1, 7 * 

When the whole book has been transcribed in this manner, (one 


side of the paper being always left blank,) the words are to be cut 
apart, and to be dropped into a box divided into twenty-four par- 
titions, which are first to be marked with the Greek letters. Thus, 
(to instance in the words transcribed above from Polybius^) ava- 
ypayl;oL(n is to be dropped into the partition marked with A, vpi^esg 
and ntccguXsXsl^^sti into the partition marked with 17, (rvvslBaivs into 
that marked with S, and ^o on. When by this means all the words 
that begin with A lie together in the first [larlition, all with B in the 
second, and the rest in their order, the words beginning with A are 
to be taken out of their cell, and to be spread on a large sheet of 
light brown paper, which paper is first to be marked at equal dis- 
tances with the letters of the Greek alphabet, so that the sheet may 
aj)pear in this form : 


N B O n P s T T X ^ n 


A B r J E Z H e J K A M 


The convenience of placing the first series of letters below the 
second, as in this scheme, will be soon found by experience. Ex- 
cuse me therefore from the trouble of explaining the reasons of it. 
In laying the words *on the sheet thus marked, you are to place 
them according to tlieir second letter, llius, if, among the words 
beginning with Ay ayaSog should happen to edrpe to hand^ it is 
to be placed under F, if under F. When the words be- 
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gintiing with A :ire thus respectively laid in lieaps under tlieir second 
letter, the lirst h^ ap, if not too large, may he e.steiided, by the 
eyei in exact aifihubetical order, and being transcribed in that order, 
wilt make the beginning of your index : if the lieap be too large to 
be Easily spread out vi'iihout a farther division, you may take it oft' 
from your first sheetof paper, and drop the woids of whicli it con- 
sists on another sheet marked with the Greek alphabet, under their 
third letter. In which case, if ctyiktif iyotioi, ayopd, and ay?) were 
a part of the words which are to be subdivided, ayixri would he 
placed under E, ayaiog under A, ayapoi under O, and oiyrj under i/. 
The heaps of words, being thus thinned, might easily be put into 
exact order as they lie, if the index were of a moderate size ; but if 
it were designed for a large book, a second box might be used in 
order to the second division of the words, instead of a sheet of 
paper, and the third division, and perhaps a fourth, be made by 
the help of such a sheet. When all the words beginning with A are 
thus transcribed in an order strictly alphabetical, (so that ayafir; 
should stand before otyaiov, and ayaSov before aya$os,) the words 
beginning with B are to be taken out of the second partition of the 
box, and to be alphabetically ranged by the same method. When 
you have gone through all tbe partitions of your box, and have 
thus subdivided the contents of it, your index is complete. 

The method iicre recommended is very much the same with that 
which Scheidius followed in preparing his index to tleiodian ; as 
we learn from his preface to that work: but if it be inconvenient 
to procure, or to make use of, a box in order to the distributing of 
the words under their first letter, they may, as they are cut asunder, 
be dropped on one of the sheets of paper described above, and the 
heap of words dropped under each letter may, when it grows large, 
be taken up and put into a pap€;r bag marked w ith the correspond* 
ent letter. Twenty-four such bags should therefore be provided, 
answering to the letters of the alphabet. As this kind of exercise 
seems particularly proper for persons newly entered at the uni- 
versity, or advanciirg tow'ards the senior part of a school, (though 
the service which it promises to religfon and learning may reason- 
ably engage older persons to take a share of it,) it may be proper to 
give some very minute directions on the si^iject. 

I^e t it therefore be observed that, in numbering the lines of each 
bo^'lhe title of the work is not to be considered as making a part 
book, nor is it to be taken notice of in the index. 
jJp* lf a word happens to be divided at the end of a line, the word is 
f^fconsidered as belonging to that line in which, the first imlf of it 
stands : thus one part of which, (vpa-) happens to stand 

at the end of the second Uue of the first page of Polybius, should, 
tt|lhe index^. be referred to that line. 
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If the latter lialf of a woid make a whole line in the bocHc, 
(which soiuetimes happens at the end of a paragraph^ that line is to 
be regarded in numbering the lines of a page. For instance ; 
when -XiTrelv, (the latter half of xotraXme./,) is found by itself next 
after the sixth line of the 92d page of isocrateSi (vol. i. ed. Battie.) 

itself is to be considered as the seventh line, and aJXiwTaTouj, 
(which immediatt ly followsi) begins the eighth line. 

'I'hongh it may be given as a general rule that each word which 
conies into the index shall, in transcribing the book, be set down as 
often as it occurs, it should in the index be set down but once : yet 
tlie number of every page and line in which it occurs should be 
added, in this manner: 

9, 2. 13, 3. 17, 4, 7i 10. 

Ill which instance 1 have placed a comma after the page, and a 
full stop after the line, if the word kyaioL has occurred but in one 
line of the page. But in the 17th page, where I have supposed it 
to occur in three different lines, (viz. the 4th, 7th, and iOtb,) I 
have placed a comma after the number of the page, and after the 
niitiiber of each line, (without repeating tlie number of the page,) 
except the last : whereas a person not used to this exercise might 
be apt to have made the reference thua: 17, 4. 17, 7- 17, 10. 

How far the composition of indexes may be admitted into any of 
our public schools, witlioiit interfering with more useful exercises, 
must be left to the determination of those learned gentlemen who 
fireside over them, and who do honor to themselves, and a most 
signal service to their country, by the judicious discharge of so im- 
portant a trust. But as I have lately more than once been desired 
by gentlemen concerned in the education of youth, to point out a 
method in which the young students under their rare might with 
most advantage apply themselves toHbe making of indexes, I shall, 
[ hope, be acquitted of presumption, if, w'ith due submission to 
nersons of better judgment, 1 offer my sentiments on that head. 

As the chief design of making an index is, with regard to the im- 
mediate improvement of the person who makes dt, the imprinting 
of the words in his memory, rib very young person should, I ihink, at 
first be employed in making an index to any book, or part of a book, 
which he has not coiistrui^d to his master or tutor. I[t miglit be well 
therefore if any scholar, when he has construed one chapter of the 
Greek Testament,w'ere directed to make an index 104!! the nouns and 
verbs, (and to them only,) w^hich occur in that chapter. After having 
made indexes of tliiskind to a competent number of chapters, he 
may be employed iii^ the same manner with regard to any oilier 
Greek book that he learns at school^ whether in prose or verse : 
and when by this kind of exercise he has acquired some knowledge 
VOL. XX. CL JL NO. XL. R 
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of the language, he may, according to liis instructor’s discretion, 
be encouraged to inuleitake the making of an index to some con- 
siderable Greek author; llie publipation of which index will be a 
real service to tlie learned world. While yoinig persons are com- 
posing an index only with a view to their own iinproveinent, several 
of them may very properly be employed in making an index to the 
same book. But when they employ themselves in the same kind of 
work with a design of publishing their performances, it may be 
most advisable that cacti of them should take a different author: 
for which leason 1 beg leave to set down a list of some Greek books 
to which 1 have known indexes already composed. Such are the 
following : 


Plato’s Select Dialogues. Ed. 
Forster, 

Longinus, Ed. Pearce. 8vo. 
Cebes. Ed. Gromi. 

Epictetus. 

Theophrastus dc Lapidibus. £d. 

im. 

Lycurgus, Ed. Ttn/lor. 
Erastosihenes. Ed. jimst, 1688. 
Heraclitus de Jncredibilibus. 
ibid. 

Anonymus de Tncredibilibus. 
ibid. 

Porphyrius de Viti Pythagoraj. 

Ed. Kuster. 

Speusippi Defiriitiunes. 
Demopbili Similitudines. 


Ejusdem et Democratis Senten- 
tial. 

Agatheineri Geographica. 
Marmora Oxoniensia.^ 
Olympiodorus de Platonis. 
Albini Introductio ad Platonis 
Dialogos. 

Sallustius de Diis et Mimdo. 
Secundi Philosophi SerUeniiap. 
Ed. Fahricii. 

Anatolii Fragm. Ed. Fabririi. 
Hieroclis ASTELi. Ed. Need- 
ham. 

Monnmentum Adulitannm Pto- 
JemaEfi Euergeta?. Kd. Fa- 
bricii. 

Juliaui Imp. Epistols Quatuor. 
Ed. Fabricii. 


Greek Books already transcribed in order loan Index. 


Aristeas 

Ondsander 

Etc. ex Heraejide de Polit. 


Soranus de Vitfi Hippocratis. 
Phaiaridis Epistolap. 

Plutapchi Vitae, vol. i. 


* The Verbdl Index to the Marmora Oxonietisia was composed by my 
, ^learned and very valuable friend Mr. John Loveday, of Magdalen College, 
I^Oxford, and has lately been published in the same volume with the Marbles 
^ themselves, together with eight Indexes more, composed by the same accu- 
rate hand, which may greatly assist in explaining other ancient Monuments. 
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Indexes begun 
Diodorus Siculus. Ed. ff'Vsse- 

Siniplicius in Epictetum. 

M. Antoninus. 

Hieroclis Cooiin. jri A urea 
Carniina. 

P. P. Apostolici. 

Atlienagoras. 

Tatianus. 

'riieophilus Antiochenus. 
Xenophontis Cyropaedia. 

Cyri Exped. 

Agesilaus. 


or designed; to 

Xenophontis Memorabilia. 

Vita Homeri (inter Galei Opusc. 

MytboK; &c.) 

Epigrammata Graeca. Ed. 

$on, 

Theophrasti Cliaracteres. 
Aphthonius. 

Aicinous. 

Plutarch, de Aud. Poetis. 
Eunapius. 

JBneas Tacticus. 

Ainiquitates AsiaUcffi Edinundx 
Chishull.' 


The preceptor, in examining his scholar's index, need not, as I 
apprehend, take the trouble of reading the whole of it, but may, in 
a competeiii degree, judge whether it be so far exact as is neces- 
sa.y in order to the composer’s own improvement, by dipping 
casually into distant parU of it^ and c^iparing a few of the words 
with the place in the book to which they are referred : or he niav, 
vice re/'.v/, take a few lines that lie in distant parts of the book, and 
see whether the words of those lines are rightly set down in the in- 
dex. When an index composed by a young person is designed for 
the press, it will be necessary that some person more intimately ac- 
quainted with the Greek language should read over the words of 
the index before it be published, or that the maker of it should keep 


* A learned and ingenious Gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Whalley, Master of 
t hnst-church School, London, (one of who‘.e Scholars has, at ihe age of 
nfieen, voliintarily composed an Index to Dr. Galops Anonymous Wiiter de 
Incredibilihiis, and has transcribed the Excerpta de Politiis for the same 
mirpose,) lias enabled me to enlarge the List of Books to which Indexes are 
begun or designed, by the follow^\ng passage in a Letter with which he has 
lately favored me; « — Your Index-compilation is certainly a veryiuseftil 
and iniproviiig method. I have strongly recommended it to the Boys under 
my care designed for the University. Into the hands xjf one I have put 
Ari‘<iotlc^ Poetics; of another, the last Oxford Eilition of Moschus and 
Bion, hy a Gcutleiiiaii of Chrisl-church. And toQtlici^l propose giving 
Moijiitciiey^ Select Orations of Demosthenes, Aristotle’s Ethics ny Wlkin- 
son, Plata’s Republic in 2 vols., by Massey, who was educated on this fouii- 
clation,” iSlc. — I’he Rev. Dr. Hunt, the celebrated Professor of the Hebrew 
and Aral>ic Languages^ (a Gentleman to whom I have many and singular 
obligations,) has intiiuated to me the usefulness of such an Index with regard 
to the latter of those languages, if cuinposed for some valuable Arabic 
Writer, 
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it fey him, till lie is so far improved as to be capable of correctiiii^ 
it himself. 

The employment which I have been recommending, if it were 
only enjoined to persons at school instead of some other task or 
lesson, and never as an additional eaercise^ would, I am apt to 
imagine, be rather acceptable than disagreeable to the generality of 
them ; and, when they have for some time willingly applied ihcni- 
selves to it, there is reason to hope that the sense of the advantage 
arising from it will incline many to undertake some considerable 
work of this sort for their farther improvement. Few, 1 believe, 
who are really desirous of learnir^ the Greek language, would be 
deterred from suCh an attempt by the degree of labor wliicli 
attends it, w ere they sensible how- much both of labor and time is 
saved by it in the acquisition of that kind of knowledge. Add lo 
this, that the assisUnce which every student in the language may 
hope to receive, (when be is farther improved in it,) from ilie uso 
of the indexes themselves, is such as a w ell-disposed person cannot 
but greatly value, were it only confined to the illustration of the 
Sacred Writings; for, though this branch of literature ought most 
particularly to be cultivated by ihose who are designed for holy 
orders, there is no profession or rank to which it can justly be 
thought foreign or unimportant : as the only circumstance that dis- 
criminates a clergyman from other men is tliis ; that it is his peculiar 
employment to teach what it is every man’s concern lo know. 

I aiiSJ Dear Sir, 

Your very humble Servant, 

JAMES MERRICK. 


LETITERS ON THt ANCIENT BRITISH 
LANGUAGE OF CORNWALL. 


No. V.— [Continued from No. XXXIX. p. 172.] 
LETTER VIII. . 

^DISCVtSB OF WOB&Sr-DItiAMMA. 

XiiK disguise of words, to winch I have often had occasion to allude, 
is a inalter of the highest importance in the tliebrv and the structure 
of language. It is also an olivet of diiiicuby, as in their tninsitioii 
froiii foreign languages the original primitives dan be scarcely recog- 
nised. It is, however, a long and intricate suhject, and which would 
'require to be discussed in a separate treatise, and with the greatest 
a^[|-acy. It would be thus that many philological affinities, might 
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be (Hscovcred, wiiich are not even supposed to exist. The following 
observations are rather made with a view to vindicate myself than 
otherwise, as niutiy of my derivations, would perhaps appear fanciful 
without such an explanation. 

1. The ditfguise of some words consists a great deal more in the 
spelling than in the pronunciation ; and thus an Englishman, when 
he meets with foreigir Words^ will naturally articulate the letters ac- 
cording to his own iaa^gtiage, and destroy whatever similarity might 
have still remained. What can be more diflerent than journal and 
youn^ and juvenu? and yet there can he no doubt of their 
('ommori otigin. This becomes much more probable, when we recoir 
lect, that the Romany and o were pronounced like our English y and 
*L\ The Italians have retained the sound of y to their /> in Ja^ipid^, 
Jasper^ tempj^ times ; while, the Spaniards have nearly digarnmated 
it into an aspirate, as in Boda^os; ^JuntUy Junta. The variations of 
Young arc Giovme^ It. ; Joven, Sp. ; Jeune, French ; and Jevant^ 
Cornish ail of which have the same origin as Juvenis ; and though 
they are totally different, when pronounced iu English according to 
their orthography, yet they evidently retain a certain resemblance as 
(hey arc pronounced by those different nations. 

Foreigners will not express the same words alike in writing ; but 
will modify them in some measure according to the sounds, to which 
they Jiave beeii accustomed. This accounts for the extraordinary dis- 
crepancies of navigators, when they give us the same appellations de- 
rived from barbarous and unwritten languages. This is remarkably 
striking in the imitation of the sounds of animals, and indeed in none 
more than in the discrepant similarity in the name of the cuckoo 
k6kkv^\ cuculuo : cveu/o and cned. It. ; Cottcou, Fr. ; Cuclillot Sp. ; 
Cued, Port. ; G^g, Com. Is it then wmuderful, when there is such a 
variety iii expressing a sound, which is annually repeated in the cars 
of millions, that travellers should disagree in reporting words, which 
they may have never heard pronounced but once? 

3. Foreign words have often in themselves something, which can- 
H<»t be pronounced in the language of the countries, "where they be- 
came naturalised. Having never been accustomed to corresponding 

unds, the South-Sea lslander|,^cpuld imitate no nearer the names of 
i ook and an axe, than taoUe and opyss ; tlius contrary to all the usual 
^ob^>titutiolls of letters turnihg tTie c into a f, and the x into yss; and 
yet however strange this perversion, and distant the resemblance, 
there can be no doubt of jhe derivation. We may aijso suppose that 
our navigators, on the other hand, did not corrupt their words less. 
Even nearer home to us, the Preucb (urn the ik into d and t and the 


> The Hebrew word far a cuckoo is which is thus fcndered jn our 

translntion ; but il may ilso mean atea^mew, which 1 ilhould prefer, as the 
word bears no analogy whatever to the note of the biid>^ contrary lo 

what is the case in so many other leoguages, (Lev. xi, 16.)» 
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• i&,into V ; or like the Greeks in OvipytXtos and 'lepnpos info ou and b, 

, as ill omsi^ biectre^ &c. • 

4. Another cause of the disguise^ of foreign words, is when there 
exists a natural impediment to the pronunciation of the people, 
t mean when they are called on to imitate sounds whicii are un- 
to their language. An immediate corruption follows ; the 
:nGart*st sounds can only be had recourse to, and the words be- 
come totally different from their origtital, though the constant regu- 
larity of their deviation indicates the particular letters which could 
not be pronounced.. Thus some modern nations, unable to articulate 
the Rotnan p/, have acdopted other letters, as for p/verc and plangere, 
we have p/overe, and j»fangere. It. ; iio\er and //orar, 8p. ; and cko- 
ver and e4orar, Port. I'hese nations, therefore, finding this dithculty 
in the pf, expressed it in the best way they could« and employed 
those letters, which seemed to their ear to approximate most to llie 
original sound. But nothing can be more dissimilar to the eye, or a*, 
read by an Engli'^hiiian ; and 1 confess, that unless 1 had paid atleii- 
tion to the subject, 1 could not have guessed that these letters were 
substituted for each other. The Greeks and Romans could ex)>ress 
the « followed by a consonant, as in ajcAof, spondeo, and in this they 
are followed by the Euglish, Italians, and Cornish in spunge, spongicy 
spong ; spirit, spirito^ speris ; star, sttlla^ nierm ; which in French; 
Spanish, and Portuguese, make Sponge, fsponja; esprit, espiritu, 

' espirito, Slmh, estrdla, 

.5. Words arc not only disguised when they lose or alter some of 
their letters ; but this likewise happens, when the original pronuncia- 
tion remains the same throughout several languages. Different na- 
tions employ different symbols to represent similar sounds. It is thus 
that what is in fact similar in sound and signification, loses every trace 
of its former appearance, so that it cannot even be suspected, what 
it originally was, except by those who have studied the subject. Even 
many who understand the languages, and arc acf|uatnte(l with the 
synonyms and their meanings, have no idea that, when they are ana- 
lysed, they spring from one common origia. It only happens, how- 
ever, when the languages have corresjpRSndiiig sounds; for if they have 
not, the words either change their letters as cUium ; It. cigUo ; or 
else they retain their form, without any attempt to designate the pro- 
Hiinciaticm, as in the Italian, rerfo and cm^ which are in French 
certain and cinie. Of different but similnrly pronounced symbols, 
wehavem^r; It maggiore; giudiaio, j'ugemeut, ^/iidgment. The 
correspohdents of gn in It compagfio, are in the Hebrew he 

vpheld; Sp. cpmpaiiero. Port. comji’anAeiro, and the English com- 
pVriiftm. Al^afn, Vemrg^/io,'It. j bernje//o, Sp, ; vcrmc/Ao, Port. ; and 
,%vermi/fion, French an4 English, arc all nearly symbol :» of the same 
'^;M»uiids It is tbere&rre plain^ without an unnecessary multiplication of 
‘^cxritijples, that tbist disguise nf the letters is mil less common, or less 
intricate to be discovered, II ban that of the others, which depend on 
a combined alteration of the letters and the pronunciation. 

h. Wheiithe* disguise is constant, there is no difficulty in restoring 
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words to llicir original state, plot are pluere^ from //ortfr and . 

plover ; or stagnum and spica, from estanque and espiga. This is 
one of the most easy, and yet most important points to acquire in the 
study of languages, as after having detected the several disguises, the 
affinity of the different pbraseoii^gy becomes such, that the memory 
is materially assisted, and that some ap]>ear to be but dialects of each 
other; as is observable in the Hebreiv, the Chaldee, and the Syriac ; 
the Latin and its cognate tongues ; the English and tlie Saxon. 

7. Some langimges, have the peculiatlty of shortening their deriva- 
tives, Thus the; French and Portuguese say sevi^ aloi^ ; tw, 
rrr, to see Kr€f ler^ to read ; mn/, may bad ; nn, naked. , It 
is also a peculiarity of this latter language, that it strikes off, or dL 
gammates coasouapts the middle of words, as in coroa^ a, crown ; 
i'ta^ a supper > /en, foul ; nao, a ship ; voar^ to fly, and bn^tis, boats. 
The Poituguese also, in subservience to the genius of their language, 
tuni the / into r, as in cravo, a nail ; pronto, (planctus,) weeping, anc! 
praya, a coast. The Cornish, unable to express the initial v, com- 
pensated it by gu, as in gver, true ; guenuj/n, poison, apd gucaf, a 
garment ; or they articulated the English ch by Tah, as m .Tah^^pa^, 
a cha|)el ; or the v again by th as in sei^Ayn, a week, and etken, a 
bird; from atptem and avis. They also assume the aspirate for the 
los') of the Latin s in Helik, a willowy and lluigeren, a father-in-law, 
from .fidix and socer, thus returning to the (ireek undigam mated 
words ill and cvi/pos. The s, the English and the aspirate a» 
nearly allied, aud it is but according to the nature of the sound, that 
they should he oAen corrupted and substituted for each other. The 
Cornish seem also sometimes to pronounce the w like the .Welsh, as in 
let(% a lion, and tartc, a bull. It is, in shape as in sound, nothing but 
the Greek ui. The substitutions of the several other letters in Cornish 
are almost endless, and will be better understood from the extracts I 
nave already given from the vocabulary, than from any more detailed 
account in this place. 

8. There are sometimes sounds wTiicb, in the course of permutation 
into their own language) foreigners cannot pronounce ; and which 
!ustead of corrupting, they entirely omit. Thus the Italian c and the 
'’English ch have no correspondent in French, when we say cerass, 
rAerry, cerise; nor have the Italians a sound like,cA in cAarbon. The 
English combines the three sounds of c in cAess, card, and censor. 

The disguise of words is almost infinite, and cannot be veduced 
to any general rule. Some words are disguised to an extent, that 
cuuUl not have even been conjectured. Many of tlieSe instances, how- 
ever, can admit of no doubt and I think that many of those who use 


' Tliis, togctluT with the diphthong ou, and the soft e with a iteem 

to prove an aHinity between the French aud the Porii^ese, winch must he 
as ancient as Count li^nry, a liurgundiao prince, wlm with^ body of mili- 
tary adventurers, founded the latter monarchy about of tiie eleventh 

century. /s* 

* Tlius vulgarly yatt for gate, • 
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4^it)]er 5/ierry or jalap do nut know that they are indebted for both to 
the districts of Xeres and XaJapa. The mistake arises from the Spa^P 
nish X, which is a guttural, and pronounced something like our sh ; 
and we have expressed that x by a similarly sounding symbol in our 
language. It is impossible that the disguise of words $hould be any 
where more strikiug than in religious appellatives. Thus from 

we have in English^ Jew; Juif, Freticb; Oindeo, It., and Cornish 
Jedhewon. It would be ledious to follow the same, if not greater, va- 
riatious, in the words ^iWo’iroiros, IktcXijtrta, ftovavos, &c.^ 

10. The disguise of words is not cotitined to tneir spelling, but also 
extends to their meatting, though this latter is much less subject to 
variation than mere sounds. Most words impart their original signifi- 
cation to their derivatives ; but still the exceptions are numerous, and 
therefore one cannot be too cautious in the interpretation of one lan- 
guage by another. Thus cop^t evidence, reftect, repaid, and snppiy, 
convey very different ideas in English from what they do in Ijatiu. 
Some of the German Biblical commentators have fallen into this mis- 
take, when they met with difficult words, or wdtli such as occur but 
once in the sacied text, and had recourse to the synonyms in Arabic, 
and advanced interpretations from it, which are at variance with the 
most valuable translations. 

11. Though it is one of the essential properties of languages, that 
their pronunciation should be different, yet sometimes tht'y have fea- 
tures of resemblance in that respect, and where it might have been 
the least expected. Particular sounds in one language thus become 
common to another, as has been already observed in the Italian c and 
the English ch, and it is not improbable, that the r so frequent in 
Portuguese, is the Hebrew ^ <lerived to it from the Moors. The most 
striking feature of the kind, kowever, is the aversion of the Spanish 
language from the letter /, a circumstance well known to every scho- 
lar, as being common to the Greek in the disappearance of its digam- 
nia. Possibly the Spaniards experience the same difficulty in pro- 
nouncing that letter, which the Greeks did ; and if so, it must have 
been from their long familiarity to the same sounds, and incapability 
of uttering any other. Be it as it may, the coincidence is most com- 
plete. Thus we have Aacer, to do ; hijo, a fig ; Atj/a, a leaf ; honda^ 
a sling ; horca, a foirk ; Iweco, dark ; Aiitr, to lly ; humo, smoke ; 
Airrro, iron, and several others whic^ are derived from the Latin /. 
Those wordc Which begin with two consonants retain the /; as in^a- 
grar, to sparkle; frangir, to break; and this is also observable in 

the Greek as in fpiemo, to tremble, and id he wise. From 

1 

**By a most strange perversion we have hottegafrom ^hich the 

Italians borrowed from the Greeks; called also by the French hv/u^ue; 
and as men in similar circumataaces have recourse to tiie same means, the 
Americans call ^ $hop, ^ store; and theSpani^ds give the name of lavadcrox 
to the places^ where the gold dust is cgilectcd, like the Cornish miners, 
who call the corresponding places for tin, dream uorks. 
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filum we have kilo zudfilo; and i/tos, after having been disfigaretl 
' iwjilius and all its derivatives, is at length found a^ain in Spanish in 
almost its primitive form in hij*o. 

12. Words are still more highly disfigured, when adopted in the 
dialects x)f a barbarous age. Under some of the foregoing heads, 1 
have considered words as reported by voyagers, who accommodated 
them as much as they tould to sounds in their own language. Little 
dependence can be placed on their accuracy. But how much more 
inaccurate must be the derivatives, which are found In the modem 
languages ! The influx of rude and barbarous nations into the Homan 
em^e corrupted the Latin ; or, to speak more accurately, it began to 
be pronounced according to the particular accent of the invaders. 
This change of pronunciation necessarily created a disguise which 
from its combinattoto with continual solecisms produced a new dialect. 
I'his new production for a long time was despised, and being neither 
committed to writing, nor having any other fixed standard, became 
sub ject to still greater vicissitudes. Words, which were at first but 
slightly altered, at length became so disguised, as to lose every type 
of their original reseu^lance. While they borrowed from foreign 
languages, the vulgar did it in the most ignorant way, so as to be 
ev^ii ridiculous, as in the Spaniards mistaking the Arabic article fora 
part of the word itself, in nearly all they took from the Moors, as iu 
algodoHt cotton ; alcalde^ a magistrate ; alchymia, alchymy, <S:c. 
Thus they wrote a solecism and a disguise in the very same word. 
After tliese alterations of the common people, another important 
change still remained, when the language began to be cultivated. 
With a view to be polished, and reduced to a grammatical system, 
the words still underwent a much greater aberratioii fn>ni their roots. 
AU these processes are so many diflereiit steps, which account for a 
more considerable corruption than when words are reported according 
to the car of a traveller, or when common use transplants them from 
a living tongue, retaining the orthography, if not the proDiiiiciation. 
'I'he modern languages, French and Italian, were in their infancy 
much less disguised iir their Latin derivatives, than they are atpre- 

enf. Petrarch spelled much nearer Latin than the modern Italians ; 
Hid the French have since dropped many unpronounced letters, though 
some are still retained in the plural of their verbs. The pronuiieiation 
may al^o be supposed to have participated iu the deterioration of or- 
thography ; and what was still articulated with a Romfan^Tccent in the 
fifth century, grad (tally, departed from it, so as to leave us no doubt, 
that the former is not less corrupted than the latter. 

13. I'lie reverse of the above is true with respeej to words, which 
arc but of late introduction into modem languages. They^are indeed 
the words which are 'the least disguised, as they labor .under the dis- 
advantage neither of having descended to us through, distant ages, 
nor of having been hnported from unwritten dialects by the dcxcitful 
ear of travellers. Of this number may be reckoned Ibe Greek names, 
which have been adopted by the moderns to designate particular arts 
and sciences. Thus poJHy, philosophy, physic, &c. •have been altered 
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ili nothing but tlie toriiiinalion ; and the same rule also holds good 
iviili respect to the Latin words whieli have been lately naturalised 
among us, and w'hich eminent autlmrs have rexoni mended for the 
sake of elegance and energy, as in to concede^ to inUrpolaU and to 
lubricate; and in conciliation^ detrmiont obliquity ^ and rccrimina” 
tian- From this we may infer that it is by foreign conquests, and in 
barbarous ages, that languages become corrupted ; and that on the 
other hand, whatever kariied or lixed languages borrow from each 
other, is but comparatively little altered in the transition. 

14. Langus^es either add or take away letters from wofds fur the 
sake of softejaing tire pronunciation, or to be adapted to tli^ nati^al 
idiom. The theory of the Greek digamma, about which so mucb^ias 
been written, and which, it must be allowed, was a fortiipate disco- 
very, amounts to no more than this debnitiou. It is in fact not pccu> 
liar to the Greek ; hut traces of it may be discovered in all languages; 
and though it may chiefly affect the /and v, yet it is also sometimes 
applied to other letters. 1 take the digamma to be nothing more than 
a suppressed consonant, whatever it may be. A very short discussion 
will render this evident. I'hc Greek,, like other smooth languages, 
dropped harsh or sibilant letters, for the sake of a concourse of vow- 
els, as in and ffXios, while the Latin retained the primitive forms 
in ovum and $oL The Greek words, as they now are, have been, if 
the expression can be allowed, truncated and smoothed down. The 
reason is plainly this, that finding it difficult and unmusical to arti- 
culate particular letters, the Greeks either removed them, or some- 
times compensated them by an aspirate, as in olyos^ and cffTrepo, ffes- 
per and Fesper. Even the k may be a substitute of the Diganiiiia, 
as the Hebrew Tip; Greek, xipas; Latin, cornu; English, Aorn. 

From the Hebrew ^3$ the Greeks have digammated their vXos, and 
the Euglis^h their whole; and from ^naaros, it is thus that we have 
each. The Cornish also has broAal ' and brocAal, a sleeve ; and car- 
Aar and carcAar, a prison. Next |b the / and c, the s seems to have 
been oftenest struck out by the Greeks, as in sum, 1 am ; eKvpvs, 
«ocer; ^pTrte, mpo ; aXs, «ftl ; ej, six; eirra,* ^even, Arc. Again, 
\&ut, takes the p in the Latin video, and the «, as in the English, to 
fee ; or as trjpt, to {end. The Greeks do not always reject the y, 
since they have retained it in yalo, andfUot iii ula. I'he t and the d 
are alsasigqs of the digamma, since the Hebrews say y'nM, the Greeks 

epa, and the Eu^lisb, earth ; instead of what the Latin and its cog- 
iiat|^ have expressed by ferra, and the Cornish by dbx and tyr. The 

■f- ^ 

Thus the Hebrew ^ Is expressed in Roman characters by h and ch, as 
1^ In the Septuagini 'Axbfiy and in our English translation, AAab. 

* Umbra resumes its digamma in llte Spanish «dmbra. The following 
word has raken at difierent times the three cognate digammatic letters,/, 
s, and h, <ruxov,/ciis, and bigo. Andalusia has lost the digamma from Fan- 
diaiusia. The jjadus it now the 5indf. 
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Hebrew in the grave, disappears in its English derivate>Aei(/. 

The Uomans unable to pronounce the harsh and gnttural )} in 

he made^ approxiini^ted to it in /acio, which from the genius of the 
Spaiiisli language, is restored to something like its original form ia 
Aacer. I have already' obiserved that vio* returns at length to hij’o ; but 
in Latin the digamma is expressed in tbaLvery word by /and L The 
Italians and th<? Portuguese, in imitation of the Greeks, have dropped 
tlie / for the sake of a inon* pleasing concourse of vowels, as the poetic 
plutais of the former have augetl, birds ; cavot, liorses ; strai, arrows; 
for €iirtf//iV and strati; while the latter have in the plural, 

bans, ba^'i^els ; and batris, boats, instead of bari/es, bate/es. NaiJs 
after hiding retained its digantma in Latin, resumes its Grecian soft- 
ness in the Spanish nao ; and I apprehend also that alfia is a digam- 
mated form of the Hebrew blood. 

I have just observed 1ha.t the y is sometimes the letter restored in 
( I reek for the digamma, as in yiua ; and the parallel also holds out 
Ihiongli the modern languages, as yevecris gives us in Cornish Vienath ; 
August ill French is Ao(i\ Geriiiaiius makes in Spanish 4erinano, 
and ill Portuguese trmam, a brother. The transitions of eI/« are re- 
markable ; ill Latin eo, in Italian, pres, vo, 3d of the perfect poetic, 
g'io, inf. give and ire in Lnglish go ; in Spauisb it, aud in Portuguese 
/lir ; all of which, varied as they are, leave no room to doubt of their 
common origin. The Greeks generally omitted the y, for which they 
Jiad no e(|uivaieiit, as in 'Hcrav, and ’'fly; except in a few proper 
names, in which they expressed it by y, as in lafa, Fe/JaX; but it is 
not so commonly known, that they had before employed the k for the 

same purpose, as from 3^3/,* they made Kopa^, from which have 

sprung the several derivatives of corvus, corvo, corheau^ and rroio. 
Some Porlngucse words want the n to be restored to their digammated 
form, as in pessoa, a person ; some the d, as nua and trua ; some the 
tinal vowel, as acyoews and varoe^#, heroes ; and some even substitute 
notliing for a vowel, ^J^ut an aspirate, as fol^io, a leaf, and iiiol/ier, a 
woman ; or after losing a syllable and its consonant they contract it 
into a circumflex monosyllable, as ior, a color, dor, grief, and^^or, 
creafer. 1 should therefore be induced to <;onclude from these ob- 
servations, that the (iigamvia is nothing more than a particular dis- 
guise of words, and that there is perhaps no lang^Uj^. fvom which 
instances of it might not he selected. It is als^e^ent that the 
modern languages hiivfc ha<l largely recourse to tli^xpedicnt of trun- 
cating, or digamiiiating tl^ieir words like the Gietks, and that in that 


* Voltaire retains the Latin f<»rai, and writes it Augusta. 

^ It ha*- freqne .tJ^ been observed that stammerers find a particular diffi- 
tulty in orom nnring liie s and k, Surh persons ihcTcfore' are exactly in the 
siuiHtion ft tie OreVks and Hebrew^, wtio digammated words beginning 
with those ieiieis owing to an imperflsct pronunciation. The c in the French 
retif, ii> lost in our English reef, ^ 
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respect, they have a nearer affinity to Creek than this last has to the 
Latin./ 

Besides Wine of the more common changes of letters, the Cornish, 
in coiunioii with the above-mentioned languages, is materially affected 
by the diganima. It is thus that we tind 6ara, bread, from /ar; 
An/oin, from ik\s, salt ; Aoul, from the sun ; and Auigeren, a 

father-in-law, from iKvp6 %* , It is, however, in compound words that it 
is most conspicuous, as fvoiara, my head, where m is substituted for 
A, to suit the euphony of the. Cornish ; or where the / vanishes in 
composition, aa in Boscawenun, Bo^cuwtn downs; Lany-un^ the 
church on , tAe downs ; or wlWe the A and g disappear in certain 
words, as in ^oonAtlly, thecolVs downs ; and in streil,' strs^^ajlvsh 
brush. The / and c are also removed in Aoarn, iron ; Aalan, tkc calends ; 
and Aorf, from corpus. The / is sometimes prefixed fur euphony, as 
/avalu, instead of avalu, an apple-tree. The A, /, w, and p, are, 
changed into v in composition, and thus Aura, bread ; /us, a ditch ; 
meant a stone; nw^penedh a hill, become vara, vus, vean, and venedh. 
The s after having been removed is compensated by an aspirate, as in 
Aenoi seiiex ; Aoch, sus ; and Auih sex. 

15. The digamnia is found in the middle of words, or as 1 mean by 
the term, when any letter is suppressed. This happens to several Greek 
words, which in Latin assume the v, as /3c)e&, boves ; Xeios, latvis; and 
uis, oois. This also applies to other letters, and it is on this ])riiiciple 
that 1 take the Portuguese, Lisboa and curua, to be digani mated ; and 
as when the Attics drop the o in ropiiD, okrid. The I disappears in 
Portuguese as in ruur, door, which have been since circuiiihexcd in 
cor and dor; so does the g, as in ler, and the d, as in m’r ; or the A in 
Cornish, as in Gooiieilly,^ which is now contracted and Anglicised 
into Goon^iillp. It is therefore obvious that the digamnia is expressed 
by different letters in the middle, as well as in the beginning of words ; 
so that those scholars are by no means to be depended on w ho in- 
variably reduce words to their primitive form by adding to them an / 
or a V, which, on the contrary, often prevents them from ai riving at 
the true derivation. " ^ 

1(). The application of the digamnia to Homer was a lucky thought, 
and the metre itself is the best guide where it ought to be inserted. 
This brings it to a deg^ree of certainty which could not have been at- 
tained if the Iliad bad been in prose. I^ain of ojiinion tliat the j>oet 
wrote th^ wdvds complete, but that they have been since modified 
and altered by tlhManie genius, which has mad<2 horf of corpus, her- 
mono of germanus, and voar of volare. I'he consonants having since 


*®rhe digamnia of e^o is remarkable throughout the modern languages ; 
Jo, It.; .VO, 8p. ; fa>, Port.; Je, French; ich, German; and J, Eng. 

^ Origi!ially Goonebilly, from ^oon, a downs, and ebol, a colt. It is a down 
of some miles in extent, not far from the Lizard, and forme rly celebrated fur 
its small and hardy horses, the breed of which wus destroyed by somcregu- 
iat^ns of Henry VllL The down took . its name from the hoises, and has 
sidto been made into^an awkward English compound^ Guon-hilly. 
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been out in pronunciation, Homer began to be written as*be is 
now. Tbe consequence of this would be, and it so happened, that 
the metre should become defective, so that it could be restored only 
by reverting to the bid orthography and pronunriattbn« The appli- 
cation of the diganima has afforded a most ingenious approximation to 
this point.* 

17 . It may be remarked, that this discrepancy in the Greek pro- 
nuncidtiou affords an additional argument for the antiquity of Piomen 
111 the time of Herodotus, Greek was written as at present ; revolutions 
in language require ages to be effected, and therefore since the digam- 
nia had so early disappeared from pronunciation and writing, it is a 
very natural conjecture that a long period must have already elapsed 
between Homer and fierodotus. It is thus that philology supports 
chronology, from which we learn that the former lived QOO years 
bef(»re Christ, and more than 450 before the latter. The digamma also 
affords an indirect jjroof that the poems of Homer could not have been 
the work of some more recent writer, as it is not likely that any literarj 
impostor could have made so many deviations from the common pro- 
sody. Though apparently irregularities, these, when examined by 
means of the digammatic principle, appear to be free from every 
anomaly. 

1 8. The Homeric digamma differs from that in the modern languages^ 
because it was inserted at an ancient, and afterwards omitted at a more 
recent period ; while in these it is very recent, and only of the same age 
with tlieir formation from barbarous dialects. The digamma was lost in 
Greek after that language had attained its highest purity; but the Spanish 
one has not only been adopted in that country, but it still continues 
in use. Where nothing has been lost, no deficiency can be felt, and 
therefore no inquiry is made. It is the truncated state of Homer’s 
verses, which led the critic to this discovery; but in the modern lan- 
guages, where the digaiiiinated letters were lost at their first formation, 
that has not been perceived, the disguise has been un investigated, ancl 
therefore it has not be^ e^tablishecTthat tbe present modern diganumaj, 
which, by vanishing, has disfigured so many Latin and other foreign 
words, has acted on the same, principle as that which has disappeared 
from the orthography of Homer. 

Ip. The following reniar||able passage occurs in the preface to 
Lhiiyd's Cornish Grammar, and which is the more vahuihle for an 
illustration, as he cannot be supposed to have beerwmfKing in it the 
most distant allusion to our digammatic theory. ** ¥nien you see that 
we turn the English words, to laugh, to play, to whistle, hitter, ' six, 
sister, in the language of &uench, xuerlhin, xUare, xuibany, xueru, 
xuex, xuaer ; and in the Armoric, xoasin, jronrt, xuibanat, xua^o. 


Mt would appear from the following pai^ge, that the dig^ma or trun- 
cating of words was already beginning, to be introduced in the kge of Homer. 
‘Hs *05 uo’€vs, t\€ipbe Ok* dippicri OdKpvov ElBEN. 

*Er0’ IlWovs ftlv rdyras l\dy0aye JSdspva AEIBIIN. 

O.'dT.^, 531, 
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meux^ XOS7' ; but in the Cornish, huerihtn^ quare^ huihannt, huero, hut, 
hor^ we know then very easily that the Cornish is changed. For tlie 
like passages are never thus turned by the people of the Welsh Giienez 
and the people of Lezou have learned from them." It seems, then, 
that the Welsh and Armoric x has b^en in Cornish changed into h ; 
but X in some languages is either turned into s, or pronounced as such, 
as in Sersv, Alessandro, Xabon, Xeringa, instead of Xerxes, Alexander, 
sapo, syrina. By applying this rule to the Welsh, its x will then be 
to be only considered as a differently shaped 8, the hissing sound of 
which was afterwards changed for a cognate aspirate in Cornish. 
Next to the / and r, there is not a letter that more often supplies the 
place of the digainma in Greek than s, thus, eiXs, sal ; aocer ; 

ip7ru>, serpo : vXtj, sylva : Zs, sus, d^c. It is rightly observed in 
Vaipy's Greek Grammar, p. 193, The aspirate is generally expressed 
in Latin by s," or, in other words, that the aspirate becomes 8, and 
that at a further remove it may be written, if not pronounced, x. It 
is therefore a striking affinity that Cornish and common Greek should 
have removed the s to compensate it by an aspirate. 

But there is still another point of view. The Cornish bears nearly 
the same relation to Welsh, or its derivate, which the common tongue 
of Greece docs to the diction of Homer. The old Greeks and the 
language of Gucnch wrote their wwds complete, which in cognate 
dialects, and at more recent periods, were truncated of tlieir digam- 
mas. The Cornish and the common Greek are therefore nothing but 
modernised forms of the two more ancient languages. Tliere arc no 
languages that have not sonic sounds which are common and the same 
in each, and therefore since the disappearance of the diganuuatic s 
is so evident in Cornish, the parallel in Greek must have hap{>ened 
from the same cause, a difficulty of pronouncing the s ; so that this 
structure of Cornish words, as remarked by Mr. Lliiyd, materially 
confirms the conjectures of former critics conceruing the iioineric di- 
gamma. r 


These arc a few of the numerous aspects under which words appear 
to have been corrupted in dilferent languages. 1 have treated the suh- 
ject only cursorily, and no farther than luy present object required, 
that I might vimlicatc myself from llit* imputation of having been 
perhaps* wlfi^isical in some of my derivations. It is, however, of that 
importance in ^t^hilological point of view, and is calculated to throw 
so much light on the origin, the pursuits, and the history of nations, 
that j^l^ould deserve to be discussed in a separate essay, and by a 
moftgiearncd, acute, and able pen than mine, it is, however, with rc- 


l||<aiicc that I close my observations 


1/11 


— 
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Joannis S eager, A. JB. Bicknor. IValUccE m comitatu 
Monumtthia llectoris. 

No. II, [Continued from No. XXXIX, p. 87 ] 


Iphig. in Taur, v. 1288. 

I^UNTIUS. ^Ilvu cfJXcexgf, T fTTicriTai, 

Baas, iivoL^ yrj^ T^<rlg, ffou xvpsl jSs/Sco^ ; 

KotXerr*, avaTTrufavrej svyofi^Qvg TruAa^, 

*'E0fiD fii\d$pMv rajvde xot^uvov ^iovd;. 

Chorus. Tl S’ la“T<v; el ^p^ fJLtj xfAeuo^fieicrav Ksyetv ; 

En alius locus, quem, post inanes interpretum et cmen* 
datorum ciivas, rcstiluisse me confido : sic enim constituo, Tl 8* 
tcrriv ; §1 ME ^p^ xe\£vcSe7(rav \iysiv. Quid vero est ? si opus sit me 
jussam dicere. (Thoanti scilt.) — ut, si jubear, possim Thoanti di- 
cere, quid sit, quareillo converito opus est tibi. 

Iphig. in Taur. v. 1388 et 1389- 
P)ladein et Orestem qui jam navein couscenclissent, in Grae- 
ciam e l^aurica Chersoiieso reversuri, alloquitur signuin quod se- 
cuin rapuisseiit : 

ToS’ oupfltvou TTScnjfjLa, rijg Jio^ fcdgtf^ 

"'AyxhuAy vijOf lx i^iiy^uro 

iloijv Tiv’’ w y^$ vaUrat, peouf 

AxjSsaSe xcvyrafc, pdSti rs Pievxatperr 

*'E^ofjLEp yag, d^vsQ oZvex Ev^evop Trdpop 
^ivp.'xXriyddim e<roo$ep sW^XeZa'Xf/.sv. 

Atqui Diana: staH^i curn Pylade et Oresle non navigaverat. 
Rep(M)eiiduni profecto, EXETE yap wvnep ovvex* Ev^svov •nipop Sotu- 
zKtiyadoop etrojflsv EISEIIAETXATE* 

Iphigeiiia in Tauris. v. 1414. 

Nuntius Thoanleni, ratincai tyrannum, certioreni fac it. Pyla- 
deni et Orestem, rapla Diana? statua, cum Iphjgdfia in altum 
proveclos esse ; additque, ^ 

*A\>C epve, deer fid xai fipo^ovg A«/3a»y x,^pdiv 
E\ fir) yap ol8fix v^vsfiov yeyfjcrsrxt, • 

Oux iWiv toi^ fivoij a-coTYipiag. 

IIovTov 8* uvaxToup ^jKciy t’ I^KrxoTrsi, 

Ssfivog llo\Jiilwy^ UeXoTriZaig r hotyTlog, 

Trojic iniriiicus fuerat Neptunus : sed si inaxime dilexisset^ 
tunc ejus non potuit curam gercre^ quse jam ante peticrat : Le- 
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gendtim igitiir puto, Hovtov S’ uv&xrwq *IAEI1S X eTna-Koirel, Rex 
marh tibi faret^ propitius est ; — te placido lurnine videt, Prima 
sjllaba rov iXe»; loiiga cbt in Iphig. Taur. v. 27 1 . 


Ipbigcnia in Tauris. v. 1470. 

Ta<rh S* SKTrifjLfTSiv ;i^5ovoc 
'EXAijviSaj yuvaixaj e^efUfJLon 
rvwfii}$ Sfxa/a^, ouvsK extraxraa'i (rs, 

Ka) Tplv y 'A^slois h vayoig ^f/r^ipoug tcrsig 
Kfivaa-*^ 'Optcna, xa) vopitryJ slg rotvTO ye, 

JVixav, la^peig o<rTi$ av Aa/3j7. 

Canlerijs, probaiite Marklando, ^6git IfcVaJcra, quod pfobat ct 
lleathius, qui omnia credit fore iiUegra, si plene distinguattir post 
cuysx*, ita ut hax particiila cum yvipi^Yj; dixulx; jungatur, et ad Grae- 
ras iiiuJieres, quibiis constabat chorus, referatur. liestiiuo ita- 
que, 


Ta<r^e S* kxireuireiv ^Sovcg 
*£\\rjPiSatg ywalxag 
PycvfjiYjc hxalug, ouvex*’ e^eo'ctiO'et AE 
Kx) TTglv X \igeloig sv •jruyo^g, ^ri(povg i(rxg 
Kfiva(r\ *Ope(TTcc, xa), vofiiorfi slg rxuro ys, 

Nixar, (pro vixirw) h^gstg oarTtg uv XajSjj. 


Rhesus. V, 4S. 

rivpxlSsi trrpxrog *AqyiKxg, ^Exrop, JlSiu'a.v av Sq^vav^ 

Aii'JteT^ Ss vBoiV 7rug0“0i crToipa, 

Quia fluvii liiirerfig dicuntur, ea re idem cpitheton adjiingit Euri* 
pides slatioiiibus naviuni, quse ad ostia duviorum Trojanorum 
erant. 


Rhesus. V, 304, 

*()pui Ss 'PiScov, d!(rT« dalfiova, 'EoTwr* Iv Ogvjxloig t’ 

ttv. Xpva^rj li •jrKaariy^ aC/^eva Xpyv^^hpm Tliihwv exXijfi, 
avy:(jTepcov. 

I/XacTTiyJ Hesycljio est fLa<m^, Malim itaquc Xpva^ ti 
Tiyf jxup^eva l^uyfj^opoov IlaoXcov^^EnAHS^ auy exTegwv. 


Rhesus. V, 323. 

*y!XX’ ouifepf auTwv hofjLsi', otrivtg TraXan 
^VfJLwovw(riv, rjvtx' efcJoDjj ''Apr^g 
E^avfTs Xal^Yj r^trSe yvjg peyag ttvscov. 

Inter alias conjecturas poiii poiuisset, *'E 6 AAS 2 !E kal^ri rijaS? 



Rhesus V, 4S0. 

Rhesus. Ov touctB* apKrrsag ^a(r)v ‘EXXjjvojv jitoXeTv ; 
Ifector, Ko6 jUrSjxifojxsa’Ja y’, aXXa 8i}V e\a6vofiev. 



In Euripidem Commentarii. tiT3 

Passiva voce legendum videtur, Kqu y\ Jijy 

EAATNOMEe\ 

Rhes. V. 600, 

avlfCi V OU TTETTHO^ie (TVfXrfJLU^CV 

Tpolx {LoXovTot 'Pijcrov, cy (fiau\cu rpoTTcv ; 

^0$ ei dtoiaei vCxto. e$ avgtov 
OvTe (T(p' 'AyiKXimSf ®3t* cfv Alxvrog copy, 

Mi} •3T01V1U 7t£p<rai vuviTTuipt^ 'Apyilm^ 

Recte Mufegravius et Rciskiiis rr/i/S* : sed iiiterpungeiidiiin, 

*'0^ fil SlO*Vri VVXTU TlJvS’, €<ruV§iQV 

Outs ap* 'A^iXXeoog out* av A1 uvto$ lopVy 
yrxvTx %ip<rxi vu'j(rradp*' Vl^yriwy, 

Rhesus. V. 835 . 
ruvT elpucus' ouBsv av 
OiT Qi Sxvovrs^, oSt uv oi rergcoftevot, 

AX\ov‘ fxxxpov ye lei (re, xu) ao(f,ou Xoyov, 

Otm fjLs TTzlasi: fihou; xurxXTxvsly, 

/tttwv epu(r(le)c,‘— 

Fors. cy^eV ay MEM^AIMEBA 
o6y oI ^ctyoyreS} ovt ay oJ mptaiuim, 

' 4 Wor 

Rhesus. V. 87 1. 

Ilol ll TpuTTUipioti le(T7roTmy p,wo6u.evog ; 
liOg. Hoi All rpoL7iwp.xi cscrTroTwv pLOvovfjieyo^ ; 

Rhesus. V. 875. 

"'OAsifi* 6 S^acra^* ov yap ei$ (te relvsTai 
rXctxra, wg <ru xofjiTrsls* 

Pereat qui fecit. Cum enim te imontem Jactcs^ ud te rerhu 
inea non pertinent. V 

Rhesus. V.945. 

Rhesi mortem Minerva* exprobrans Musa, 

KaiToi (ait) woAry cr^v trvyyoyoi vrpsar^svofjny 
Mova'di ju.aA«rTa, xuTri^gwpisSu 

Mv<rTV}plctiv T6 Tav a^oppyjToDV ^ayxg ' 

’'Elsi^ev 'Opifisb^y avTayey}/iO$ pexpou 
Tovh\ ovvsxx XTsivx<rxy Mou(rxlov re, aov 
SefjLVov TToA/rrjV. • 

Reiskiiis conjicil Tovl‘ ov ysXxg xrsipx(rx. Hcatliius Tevo cy vvv 
nxreivxg (t6 . — Verisiniiliiis puto Tcvl* "OiV KATEKTANE^ ^T, 
MoinrxloP re, troy 2iefLV0v TroA/rtjy, 

Rhesus, V. 975. 

Bxiov 8e neyOog Ox\x<r(rlxg $eov 
Ola HIT txveiv yap xxi tov ex Hslvr}$ p^pecov, 

VOL. XX. C7. M. NO. XL. ’ S 
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Tn Enriphlcm CotumcntariL 

I'ors. Buihv TTEv^os T'r^c SuXu(T(xIols Seoy EJ^Sl. I' ideho. SeU” 
!iam. Sciam. vid, H. Stcph, Thes. J. 1 10^). g.] Uebuit csscflVo- 
Ed.] 

’’IVojmIc.s. V. 

Th ]ut)j yivecrSoti, tm Suvsh Tcrov X^ycy* 

Tou KvTTpwc xpi^fra-ov E<m xuTSuniv, 

^ iKysH yap ou^jEV tll'v xolxwv yjo'^riju.evoj, 

V (‘la lectio: APFEI y^tp, ov6'-v tiov xux^v f,fj^r,fxivoz. upyii^ (hn- 
/w'*?/. Ofiaiur. oijlh adverbialiter pro oyc^nxco.', 

'^i'roadt’s. v. 7 - 1 . 

/IAa Viz yvnc^uv^ xsct (TvfccTsgu 
MyjT' uvte^ov toO y\ suy-vcic b' uKyri xcAvS^Cy 
Mrjz G^kyP'JdOL uYjCe/ Ic^vsiv Coxri. 

I’ollcuda subdislinclio post yf^rVO^i. Coiistrurtio oiiini c*st*JAA“ 
yEViaSui xciti (jO^xtepu) Myj' uvts^^c^j t'/j y\ x. r. A. ku\ 
a))inidai, ul sa-pe. 

7Vori(lt“'. V. !0/»l. 

OvK Ict' Efua-TY^Cf oari: oox us) <pi'Asi. 

<l{n vcre umavit, amnbit semper, lUarn tirnarc ftu/tfjmun dt- 

'.'r(vv. 

Troades. v. 1 17 ». 

Jvo-TYfVs ( Astvanactis) ms sxnps^ ui'/dv.: 

Tsi^tj -TraTgiZaj Ao^lou 7r>/pyMfxuTu. 

lA'geiiduiii cred<% Jv: KPEISEN u^JXiMc 7'f«y>; 

T roade-^. \ , ICOG. 

SvYfTMV Is pLOJPOCy 0(TTK SU TT^aCGSiV boKciv^ 

' E!X7r?’.Y,XT0c Mi ayOpaiirOi, uaKot aAAotrf 
Jic^Uix y^capn' to'k rpoTtOK yug ocl rC^xi 
llYfloba'i^ XDiibs)i ciVTOc eOrv'y'i ttots. 

Ileatb. cum Valckciiacr. a;vr^^ Atlarncn iiUcrprclalJi> 

iiiutaliuiii pra-htat. Sigmfirarc potest uvrlcy Sno tnafCc, pn>pfiis 
cinbas, niiUis fojiutKC adminiru/is, 

c Baccha*. v. Cj: 09 . 

Ov yap h 0?6c, sns rbv vsh>i 

e/Tr tIv yepodrsgoy, 

\tAA ^s^^nayTOiV ^ovKstxi Tiptac Eyjtv 
A’o<va^. Oi api^MMV ovbsv av^^erSat DsA-’t. 

J’ui silau hi' agiifJ^Mv TOTPEON xv^soSott ficV'C vcl oV uqd}p.jiy 

' UEI'f' u6^clT$Ui SsAs*. 

Baccliae. v. 506, 

1\;U11r:us. Aa^V(rSs' xarai^gavsi xa) Sv;3cis obs, 
ly'iccluis. AvOal) |Lt= fMY) biiv, (TOOippOVMV 0*J (TM(^pO(rtV. 

' Eyco 0= ds'iv <y=y KygtaoTsgos <rs&£v. 

Baccli. . Oox Cil(j6\ on bgacy ov9 o<m; si. 



In Tluripirhm Commentarii. 275 

Pro ridcndis illis vocibus Ojyt ol(r6\ on repono, cortisshna, 
u\ mihi (|uideiii vicU tur, omendationc Oux oIVS’ *'0 AIZlIl. 
is qfilri oureras. [At i;sl vcrbiini Trai^icis iioliun. I’M. | 

Ibu chu*. V. fil 7 . 

Ovt' zdiyirVf 0'j5’ iKfrlo’iv S* ^.Soctk^to 

poslulut, Obr ehyiv i’\ oiT t./, 

lbicdi;v. V, 100.'), 

rbv nrot>ov o6 (fjovc^ ^ctlpco SyiDBuodctu, 

Por'i. Thv o'j fdovu* KAJPOT drjpeucv'^a. 

liiicclia*. \. 

K'JxKoxtTO d\ wcTTc To^oUf Yj KUf/TQ^ TpoyJ,:^ 

Topvw ypOL^’JUSV'Kj 'TIQ^ipGp^V sXXYi icOUuO'/^ 

Lf‘2r. 'EAKKJ, 

Bacclia*. v. 10/4. 

Sltdy C'- fj KxrfiOz Matvxoctc. 

<i70v 'f'xp 6yj\0f ijy dxffacov avou 

Kx't rhv Jivov fxr/ cCkst slaocxy Traf^ry. , 

Ilunc: If'cmn non inldloxit interpres; vcriit r Qucniftru 
^nnquatn antcdy visiOi/is ernt seden^ supra 'nirfiuru fitboi > . / I Af - 
jif.cm ouidcnt il/urn non pun arnplius xrfi'ic ln^u: IbojUi a 
l?^tinclioiR‘ poin?ii(iii csl .stibdi.stinclio ptKM .-v/u (<rr. 

• ix (hinr : cui nvspondet xu), si^iiifjcanb Qk,. .u / ' ,• 

'rpparin'ral siilt/irnis scdcrtSy (junm. jam hosf ‘iff, . r/’i'. >,/<"//.' < >• - 
ptlm videt'e non crat. Podcm .^ensyi i ::r V j 

Arislopl). Nub. \. lv')H4, 

C yclops. ^ . C44. 

ujc (j.^«yfcyT6i; xutIkx, 

2^i}Y^rT0',n vryjy Try euirjv st 'jj^yOcxKO^ 

^e.OUYjV SC:>VTC; 4^4^TX T'l Kf^XVOfJiXy 
tOOVTO:, iXOU .'iCil. 

C^yc]«>ps. V. G70 
iyu/y? f avoir ra yqr^u,OL~ x * 

UzpyxvTx o"' tioov * 

Pd. Aid. iTiqxyrx. Snb quo latere in.*ii t / .v / 

.J^Quut), fxiToLjSxTixov. iiilerduiii simpiicitcr T/^ifijiro s.i:i ^ 

Cyclops, V. ‘J74. 

''f''E6l=7T' fyuiy? Tcide TOO " PxdafxxvSoir, 
lloWy TTSTTOiOa, xori biHuiOT^pov Atyu;. 

MSS. St< pli. Tovbf. 1 ui'le lej^eiidum : iyi.yi 70'd)i too t 
‘J'jog JIoWoG jMKN "'(JNTA xai A1 KAlTi^i if S Xiy^ —■ Abnp.dai .i ^l. 
— hxuij'zooy 7\ttice, ul viutur anap;estub ;u quo4a cde . 

Tzpoz, yspulnpoc. 
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In Enripidem Commentarii. 


Iwrs. Ruiov Ke iu\ua‘(Tloi$ fleov ElSSl. ^ ideho. Sen^ 

tiam, Sciam, vid. H. Sleph. Thes. J. 1103.g.] Debuit essesicro- 
aai. Ed.] 

^IVoades. v. 633. 

To fiY} y£ve(riui, tco SavfTv ?<rov 

Tou 5>jv Is XvTTpws ^psl(Tfrov IcTTi xarJavgiv. 

\4\yei yap ouSev twv xaxwv ij(T6if]p.ivog, 

\ era lectio: APFEI yap, ou8b rm xaxwv iJaflij/xsvoj. ^pyFi^ Qui^ 
r.sr^V. Oliatur, ouSev adverbialiter pro ovdaiJLws, 

Troades. v. 7'21- 

'AK)C wg yeve<r6ai, xa) U’ofcoTsga ^akij, 

avTiy^y} toD y’, euyevwc aXye* xaxoTc, 
ii/^T5 aSevovara jxijSfv i(r^usiv 8 oxe<. 

'rollenda siibdislinctio post ysvla-Qai. Coristructio cnim cst^4AX’ 
{aig $avjf ysve’erflai xoti ffo^wTspa) Mr^ avTs^ou tou y’, x. t. X. xixi 
alnindat, ut sa^pe. 

Troades. v. 1051. 

Oyx siTT spaaTYiC, oVtk ovx as) 

Qui vere amavit, amabit semper^ lllam amare nuuquam de~ 
stnca. 


Troades. v. 1173. 

JvcTTYivs xpuTo;, ( Astyaiiactis) t2f <t* exstpev 
Tsi^fj TraTgepa, Ao^tov Trupycifiara, 

Legeiiduiii credo, w$ o’* *' EPEISEN cAXmc Tsi^yj Trarpepa. 
Troades. v, 120G. 

6v>}Taiv Ss f^uipocy oVrig sv Trgao'O’eiv loxtcv^ 

' E/jt7rX)jxToc avQpwTTog, aXXoT* aXXocrs 
lisfiaiu ;^a/p6r roig rgoVoij yag ai Ty;^ai 
[Jyi^uxyiy xovhs)$ avTo$ evruy^sl ttote. 

Heath. Ciun Valckenaer. caufOg svtv^eI, ,Attan)en interprelalio 
iiiiitationi prajstat. Sigiiificare potest aurog, Suo marte, prupriis 
ciribus^ nullis fortunce adminiculis. 

. Bacchae. v. 209- 

Ou yap 0 Seog, eire top vsw 

^opsusiVy sirs TOP yspaiTsgop, 

^A>^A€i^^avToov ^ovXsTat Ttpag 
Koivag. di* apApeov 8* oulsp av^s(rSat fleXfi. 

I'orsilan 8*’ agi^iuo^v TOTPEON ai/^soSat 6s\sr vel 8*’ agtS/McLp 8’ 
'OPI I* aufctrflai flsXsi. 

Baccliae. v. 506. 

Penlheus. ^a^wo-fle* xara^gavei /xe xal S^^ag oSg. 

Bacchus. Ai>lw /xs jx^ 8e7v, o’co^povoov ow <rui^po<np, 

Uenth. *Ey(o 8s 8£7v trs, xvgiwTSgog csdsv, 

Baccli. . Oux olfl-fi’, oVi ou8* ogag, ou9* oij-Tij si. 



In Euripidem Commentarii. 275 

Pro ridcndis illis vocibus 06k oltrfl*, on repono, cerliss^ma, 
ut mihi quidem videtur, emendatione 06k olo-fl’ ^O AIZHX. Mes- 
cis quid quccras. [At est verbum Tragicis vix iioliuii. Fd.] 

liaccliae. v. Cl 7. 

OSt’ eityEV, ouS* ij/xaiy, lATr/nv 8 * e/SoVxtTO. 

Metriirn postulate Ojt eSiyiv r\ owfl* 

Baccba*. v. 1003. 

Tov G'ofov o6 fiSoucti ^otlpct) Sr/psuouda. 

I'or.s, Tov (To^ou o6 (pDovw KAIPOT Byipsucvcra, 

Bacchan. v. IOG.5. 

KuxAoyro 8 *, axTTs to^ov, ij Kupro^ rpo^oc, 

Topvep ypoL^opLEvo^y •jregt^opxv sXk‘^ 8 ^oaoy. 

J.eg. 'EAKEf. 

Bacchae. V. 1074. 

8 s fJLukXoVj ^ KctTel^s Maivudac. 

'OfTOV yap ovTTcVf S^Aoj r^v Sacrercov avev. 

Ksu TOV fsvov i^Ev o6ket eWopqv moLpv^v. ^ 

lliinc locum non iiitcllcxit interpres; vertit : Quantum e him 
rtnnqnam nnlea, visibilis erat sedens supra lumum atboiis I't 
pitem quidem ilium non jam amplius ridere Iknit, Pro plt na 
distinctione poiienda cst siibdistuictio post avto. '(lo-ov c’jtw 
Vixdum: cui respondet xa*, signilicaijs Quurn. I'n (hau vnim 
apparnerat sublimis sedens^ quumjam hospitem (jutdcui ii/itrn utu- 
plius videre non erat. Eodem sensp dicilur (K-< ^'zDr, v&i. X^ci. 
Aristoph. Nub. v. 1384. 

Cyclops. V. 244. 

005 (jipoiyEVTEg uvtIku, 

HA^troyn v>] 8 iv rrjv Iw <i^$pscKO$ 

OEPfjL^v edovTOS ’^ajTot tw KpEavopLcp ; 

E^ovTOs, ao6 scil. 

Cyclops. V. 270 . 
sycoye T 015 ^svoig rd * 

JlEpvdvroi (7 tl8ov’ * 

Ed. Aid. TtEqoLVTot,. Sub quo latere mdii A'/ 

}JegaoD, jxsrajSanxoy, iriterdum sinipliciter T/unsJ'cro signdK.J. 

C^lops. V. 273. 

^so^etS*' eycoys TwSe too * Pudui^Mifog 
IIoWm TTETTOifla, xa* diKUtOTspov Xeyw. 

MSS. Stcph. Tov8e. Forte Icgendiim ; Eycoys tovoe toQ ' Palup,kj- 
t)yoj TJoAXw MEN ^(JNTA xcl) JIKAITEPON Afy«j. - Abundat ‘xx/. 
— hxetiTEpov Attice, ut vitetur anapacstus in quinta jLcde ; aic tu,kA- 
Tspos, yspoilrepos. 
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In Euripidem Com^nentarn. 

Cyclops. V. 201. 

Oj tov (tov, c 5 'vaf , wrtTep* ^stv vaSv eSpa^ 

'lipvtrifJLea-dot yr^ iv ‘EhXiSo$ 

"lepos T aipetuCTTOs Toctvapov pUvet 
MotXeag T uKpoi xsuSfime$, 

Ed. Aid. Upeug r. ct sic MS. bibliothecae Regia: Parisicns. 
No. 2817- — Kescribo 7JSPEi4^ t*. cum plena distiiictioiic, sub- 
distinctione posita post pLV^olg^ cruv/^ijeri^ cst vocalium sot, 

Cyclops. V. 424. 
eyo) 5 Bvey^em 

‘'AXki/iv eir £xXyi avkay^v lispyLumv ttotw. 

AiSei Be votpx xkotlootrt (TvvvotuTotts eptois 
’'/IjULowtr’, iitfi'xu 8’ uvrpov. 

Fors. orotgoLxXumat : una voce. AdjlentUnis. Fletu consonant 
iibns, 

Heraclida?. v. l6.5. 

• *//y V e\g Aoyou^ re xa) roL twvS* OiXTlrpLotru 

Bke^a$ ireiravftijf, eig ^aXijv Hotilinrotrat 
Aogo$ TO vpaypLec pt.^ yap 00$ ptet^irop^ev 
^ySim TovS* areg ;^aXu]38ixo{}. 

Ti S^ra ^^<rei $ ; woia a^xipeie)$, 

Tipvvdlois Sr^, ttoAe/xov *AQyelotg eyeiv ; 

Jloms 0 aiMVcov <r\)iup,ay(pts \ rmc 0 mep 
^a4f£i^ vexpovg ^recrovra^; 

Coprei verba, Deniophontem obtestantis, tie bcllum pro sup- 
plicibus Herculis liberis suscipiat. 111a, rivog V vnep vex- 

pQug werovrag, non intellecta suiit : rivog 8* virep cum •xerovras con- 
strucndum, non cum Ou^eig. flualis vero rei gratia ceciderini 
mortui quos sepelies ! ^ - 

Heraclidffi. v. 170. 

Sequitur, ^Epelg to kcS<rTOV ekwlB* eOp^reiv /xovov. 

Malim, AIPHSEIN. 

p 

Heraclidae. v. 176. 

Pergit Cofk^giis : akk* Ijuuoi Tifloy. 

Aog fi^rfiev, akka roipL im ayetv epe^ 

Kr^rat jyivxf^vas, • 

Forsan, JOTS ptviBev. [Ita G. Burges in Classical Journal, 
No. XVI. p. 395. Ed.] 

Heraclidse. v. 219. . 
yag vore 

Svpi/irkovg yevMoUf rwvS" vocrp). 



In Euripidetn Commentarii. 277 

ZcDG'T^fot Tov iroXuxTovov fieTa, 

AsEou r* epsfxym i^otvfjyotYsv 
llarepot crov. 

Reiskius, ut non solum constructionem nihil siiblevaret, sed et 
metruni etiani pessundaret, conjecit h^oLvvjyiyofiev lllis 

teniporibus crilico proniiiii erat legere, ESANAFAFKIN EK MT- 
XflNi nos meliora docuit Porsoiius. Qiium eniin i^avuyayuv hy- 
permonosyllabon sit, et pra^positio ix ad sequentia potius quam 
priecedentia pertineat, quintus pes iambus vel tribrachys esse 
debel. 

Heradidse. v. 419. 

K») vvvj TTixgov ov, O’va'Tao’tis uv eialSoi^f 
Tu>v ftev Aeyovrcoy oog ^Ixuiov p ^ivoi; 

"Ixhong apjjysiv, twv 8e fSMpioLV kfir^v 
Karr^yopouvToou. vjv Se put} §ga(rco 
Olxslog T^dtj TToXe/jLQg Ifogrufrai. 

Opus esse einendatione videriint Heathius et Musgravius, sed 
legcndiim esse, Ss jxij Spaa’oo TI AHy non videriint. 

lleradida}. v. 4(53. 

Pswoua fxh Ta$’ slvaf, aXA* afAr/^avu, 

Hoc versa lolaum alloquitur Demophon. 

Heraclidae. v. 684. 

lolaum senem, ad prselium se accingentem, debortatur Famu- 
lus : Fam. Oux ear h o\l/et rpstufAU, Sgcidrjg > 

'ju (rdsvoijxi xav eym Sf* oKT^xlBog ; 

Reponendum videtur, Oux eirr’ bv o^ei rpaujxa. TPflOHS 
;^eg(^c. Vulnera ante oculos non babes ; timendum est ne alicujus 
maiiu saucieris. V 

^ * Heraclidae. v. 805. 

’Ex^ug TeflpiWcov TKKog dppi^Toov •rroSac, 

"Ea-rri pt,e<rotartv ev /xerai^fitoig Sogog, 

KaweiT sks^sv’ or'jganjy*, og ^Apyoisif 
^ Hxsig ETTi t^vSe youotv, oux la (ra ftlv, 

Ka) rug ou$gy spyua-^ xuxov, 

^Avigog arep^dag' aAA’ ep^o} p^ivog pi^ovip 
a-uva^oig, ^ xvavfijy, iyov \ufioov 
Tcitg ^ Hpoix\eiovg TTotlSagf ^ Sotvciv, epLoi 
TipLuc 'jTUTgcjloog xoc] Bopioug e^stv a^eg. 

Corruptos vereus ita sano : c5 <rrgd7yjy*, og *Agy6Sty 
'£iri T^ySe y ?xeij yaiav orix latrojuifV 
(jusla acie, signis collatis, decertare, scil.) Keit rag Mvxivag ouSsv 
fgyao"*; xaxov, 



?7S Tn Eiiripiftem Commentaril' 

Avlpwv aAA* £/4o5 fuovog ficvcp 

(Evm^ac, ^ xrctvciv, x. r. A. 

'^'A<rnfji^v flcatliio debetur ; Reiskio. 

Helena, v. 80. 

^HfiapTov' opyji 8* eifa fjLoiXKQV, ^ 

Mio-ei yup ‘EAAa; iroi^x t^v Jiig xepijv. 

Hoc versii (80.) cansam aflfert Teucer iric qua se eflferii passus 
-jsset* 

Helena. V. 1 98. 

7'*c fjitoAsi/, g/xoAev, Jixpvx Saxpv<rl pLOt ^egoou, "Ixlov xuTutrxxf^uv, 
ilvp) [jis\ov(rav*I^xlwy Ai l,ag rav ttoA’jxtovov, J/ sptov ovojxa TToyAyTrcvov. 

Tors. Trypi 3/0^1 OT'X'iiV 'liutop. [^\t pioXov<rxv liic intelligi nc- 
quil. Ed.] 

Helena, v. ‘271- 

Helena. £*9* , c6$ ayaXpi,*, a53ij 7 raA<y, 

--llcx^ov filSof avT* Toy xaAoy Aa^cw. 

Kai Taf Tux“? rag xaAaj ixg vuv Ixcp, 

''£AA>jv 65 gTTEAaOovTO* ru; U xaAa^ 

MCTTTep tx£ xxxols trci^oyo*/ ptoy. 

Kcscribendum puto Kot) (elie scill.) ra; 37/7 xaAa; 

vuv '^£AA)jyEf g?r5Aa9ovTo, ra^ 26 AH xaAaj ’^£(rwtoy, ujtnrsp rag 
xaxac (rwfoyo-/ ju-ou. Legi quoque posset EniAABOINTO et Zf/i- 
ZOIEN, nisi gifls interdum indicalivo jiingeietur. 

Helena, v. 447. 

Tig TTpog TTvXatfTiv , oux aTraAAafrj 2ojtxa;y, 

Kotl fji^ TTpog auAe/oicriv EO*YiXo?f ttvKouc^ 

'' Ox^ov Trapeze ig dscnroratf; ^ xarSav^ 

'^EAAijy 9r6$ux«)f, oJa'«y oyx l^rio-Tgo^aj. 

Fors. oJo-iv oux TUOSTPO^AI. Reditus. 

• Helena, v. 584. 

Sxs^oir tI <rov h } ; rig la’ll o’cv ao^pwrepog ; 
f'orsr"tSS<^ar ri a-ot Ssl ; rig AE troy cro^wTEgoj ; 

Helena, v. 648. * 

npog aXXoLV d sA^uyfii ishg oryju-^c^-’^v T«ffSf xp^laaw, 
Constructio videtur: flsoj 2’ IXauve* (gpiE vel crt) xpf-lcriitj 
(avfji^opag) TTpog aAAav (rupi^fopav, 

Helena. V. 715, 

* 7 / 8 ’ ovfT iXriioog, lo’rh ^Se aij ; 

Lege : *77 8* 12^ iXYjBt^g carlv yjct '6aiji.a (> : 
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Ifelena. v. 809 . * 

(jisvii (Ti /xaAAov, ^ rovjDtov Aep^oc. 

Aid. et MSS. jx=v sltri : vera igilur lectio 2 lf) 0 § fih ElSH 
- stAA^y Tovjxov Ae^o?- lixperieris. 

Helena, v. 942. 

Helena. Kel f^h ioivm Sd* (Menelaus) ev vvpa 
n§0(rw airovToL hoiKpuoig uv yiyairuiv" 

Nijv S* OVTOL KOt) (TCtideVT Ol.(pMp£i^<ropLOH, 

Lcojendnm 

Kei Mil UAPflN oT h TTjpa xuTstrfoLyfi* 

Si non pr(£senSy si non ante ocnlos lyzeoi, 

Helena, v. 1217. 

Tlieoclymenus. "/fxs* yaj, oirrij xa* raS’ kyy^Wu craj^; ; 
Helena. ' IlxeC fjLo^ot yap wg eyaJ, (jloKsJv. 

Fors. ju-oAoi T' 'AP' cog eyco fioXelv. 

H^ec submissa voce vel seorsum loquitur Helena. 

Helena. 1284. 

llotrov §* aTTslpysi pLrjxog sx yalag Sepo ; 
liCpono, nitjov 8 * ' AHAIPEI p^YiXog lx yalag 8ogu ; — fLTjXog 
p|\u^ esl; h'^jv nominalivus ; navis. 

Helena, v. 1488. 

' (h l^aunKXri<rafi6i/os, Pp^X^ TepptrOVi Bttrxou 
’ Exavi 0ol/3oc, Ta Aaxatm ya, Boo^otov r,txepav* 

Fors. Tpox^ 'TEPMONI 8i<rxou* pro uTeppioi/i, 

{llanc vonjecturam edidit Burges ad Tro. 498. Eo.] 

Ion. V. 255. 

Ti XPW^ y (xvspevvvjra SvtrivfjLrjf ytjvai ; 

Fotsilaii Tl (cur) XPHMAT^ avegsuvr^ra BoaSrjjuijiy yf/vai ; 

Fon.V. 1288. 

in coUoquio loni^ ct Creusac, qiiam iApollo in antro vitiavciaCy 
insuiit hi versus : 

Ion. Tl 8e ; a-Tvyslg (tv tov Ssou ra ^IXrara ; 

Creusa. OuSeV oI8* avrpoicriv uW^vvrjv riva. 

'ryrvvhiiliis legit, iit et jpse conjeceram, fJyo<8’ avrpnifriv oticr 
nva : sed prasterea legcnduni, ul mihi videtur, Ou^^. fuvo*8’ x. r. A. 

Ion, V. 342. 

Creusa. 0oi/3w fJLtyrjvai ^rjtrl rig ^IXcov hpLcov. • 

Ion. *Poi^tp yvvrj yeyweag (Ari Xey\ 

Creusa. Kai ^a78a y srsxe rco Ssat XaSpa %urp6g. 

Ion. Oux EtrTJV. avdpbg aSixlav aic^^wveTcti. 

Creusa. awr^, xoA TreTrovflev aflAiot. 

Keslituenduni OT ^v}(nv aihvj: scil. av^gog ahxlau uitr^oyLoSxi 
aflAia in accusativo. 
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Ion. V. 408. 

ri dBtrTrta-fju* lx Tpo^oovlov ftgetc^ 

TlsiHusv OTTotis v£wv c^epfAOL cuyxaSria'eTM* 

Xuthus. Oox Yi^iuxre rou flfoil vpoKafi^avshv 
Mavrsujxad'* £V yovv uirev, oux civcnioL fis 
npog oJxov ^^etv, ouSc <r ex ;^pi3(rTijg/«>v. 

Melius ev J’ ovv elwev — 

Ion. V. 410. 

llivc non clar€ dici videiitur. 

Ion. V. 521. 

Xuthus. Aoc ffcoi (T^c (ratfJLurog r 9rTt/;^a^. 

Ion. £5 ^govel$ pi,h, ij (T* e)xi}V£ Qsgu tic, cS j3Aa/3>} ; 
Xuthus. Sco^fovcoy rd eupoov, el IfiEjuiai. 

£d. Aid. £1 ^vyeiv epiefJL.cn. Unde exlrico : JSaoppovu), rd ^iKrotff 
euswv. OT ^TFEIN S’ epiepLUi. Jubeo te non fugere. 

Ion. V. 533. 

Xuthus. cog eJft*, xon <rv •Jtdig epiog. 

Ion. Tig \eyei raS* ; Xuthus. og <r* eSps^ev ovTa Ao^iug ijut.ov. 

Ion. Maprvgelg craoTa. Xuthus. roe tou fleou fjLcidtov ;i^pi](rT^p*«. 

Ion. *E(rpdXrig onyLypL dxovaag. Xuthus. gvx dp opd" uxoiofAev ; 

Pro nota interrogationis plena distinctio post ixovop^ev ponenda. 
Ion. V. 537. 

Ion. 'O^e K^og rig e<TTJ ^ol^ovg Xuthus. rov (rvvstvT^<ravTd fjt,oi. 

Ion. Tivet O’wvayTJjo’iy ; Xuthus. lop^wv rmV afiovTi tow fisoD. 

Ion. SvfjLpopscg rivog xQg%(rai ; Xuthus. epLOv nepvxevai. 

Ion. ^ov yeySjTy ^ Soigov dKKmg ; Xuthus. dwpov ovru o** Iptou. 

Non asserjiior quid hie facial dWtagy legendumque puto, dirl^Mg, 
Musgrav. Ego vero lego, Sov yeywr , ^ 8»pov ^AAASIN g [Conjicit 
d>Mv Burges ad Tro. 494. Ely.] 

Ion. V. 552. • 

Ion, Tlvilav 8’ irerpav irpiv ; Xuthus. elg 4^avdg ye Baxxiou. 
Ion. npo^evcov S'lvTM xare^Xfij; Xuthus. ogp>eAe\phLv xipang. 

Ion. ’ESiWev <r*, t« 8’ aw8aj; Xuthus. Monvia-iv re Baxxiov. 

Ion, "Epu^ov’, ij xdroivov ovrag Xuthifs. Baxxiov irpog ifiovcTig, 

Ion. Tovr Ijh^Ov ea’vdgvj/f^ev. Xuthus. o frorpt^og cr* e^evgev, rexvov. 
Ion. Umg S’ dpt)to/jLe<rdscvuoyg; Xuthus. ex^o\ov xopr^g ’itrwg . 

Non diibito reponere, Xuth. og pi^e AeXph^v x6poiLg—\on. HBU 
SEN fr% vf TTwg itiS* aiSdg ; 

Ion. 565. 

Ion. plKff jxiiT% mr’ ipot, xeii (tov S^opicn Sep^otg ; 

N^v iroiw <re jxaXXsv, ^ ^rph, ^ng el wot, ti<nSe7v. 

U'tog reSvTixag, fjpi^elg S’ ouSgy av Suvaipt^eSx. 

Hoc loco et Musgravius et Reiskius operam perdiderunt, hie 
quidem se sibi non satisfacere fatetur. At quam simplex et facilis 
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j'orrectio ! 'ijio; reJwjxaj, 5 ’ OTAET" »v tvvainiSa 

f'slat^elv < 7 s scilicet.) 

Ion. V. 566. 

Koim) jx=y r}fuv ScojxaToJV evTrga^loci. 

Fors. TMIN. 

Ion. V. 632. 

Enroll av, cig 6 xgvirog Ixvixa raCs, 

TJkoureiv tb tcqwov' ou ^i\(o jJ/i^ovg x^vstv, 

*Ev xep«r5 (roi^cov oK^oVy otff irovovg. 

E'lri y kjjlro) ^rjv fLSTplOL fJi.^ AuTTOUjXSVO). 

1 -eg. Elri ^ hfjt^oi ys fj^ergiet, XwroufLsvw. 

Ion. V. C38. 

HfaJy S’ fiv svx^^S f/yov cuSiV ?3 ^pOToov 
'T'nr^qirauv yjxlpovfTkV ow yampi.svog. 

I June locum sic constituendum esse puto ; 

OsMV S* £V Buyaigy ou yioKTkv ^poTwv 
'TTrrjperatv yalgova-tVy ou yoaop^lvoig. 

Ion. V. 74o. 

C-reusa. ''Ewou >uy i;^vo 5 S’ Ix^uXacro*’ ottou riSei;, 

Sene>'. ’/Sou. to tou aroSo^ /tsv figalb, to tou Bs you Ta;^u. 

Cr. Bix.Tpca S’ epsllov jrspifBpti (ttI/Sov ySovog. 

Sen. Eai TOUTO ru^Xoy, Sray eyu) j8\s7rco /Spoeyv* 

Cr. 'Op^Hog eAefar «XXa ^napsaKS too. 

Multi quidem conjeceriint; sed nemo feliciter. Rescribcndiim, 
Jc^Aa fjirj UAPEKriESIlS. Sed cave ve via excidas. 

Ion. V. iOlO. 

Ilcjog ouy KexgotvTai BIttv^ov Scapov 9sug ; 

Jgpoc, quod exhibet Ed. Aid. ypytrioug Ssorptou^, v. 1007. significare 
\ idetur. 

^ • Ion. V. 1016. 

Senex. E\g ev Be xpaflevr’ auToy ho-fogeig ; 

Creusa. Xoopig' xaxep yxp l(r®Xoy ou (rupt.piiyyura«. 

De sanguinis Gorgonei duabus guttis diversarutii viriiim. — 
J .egenduni, • 

Etg ev a KpadevT A T TON lx^§ etTfopelg ; 

• Ion. V. 1035. • 

, |y niwKois eyoov to%, 

KaSsg fiaXoSv elg TwpLU veatvloi. • 

’/S*'a 8e, piij yag^ Tutn, ^cogiVa^ totov 
Top TttJy gjxwv jXfiXXovTi hetTTO^nv Sopt JV. 

Fors. */Sia ysy fjjfii 7c£(n. 

Ion. V. 1 1 34. 

6 Se viavlag 

SsptrVwg irol^oog Trept^oKoig ^xy\vuiyi.iiToov * • 
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*Opdo(rTarsti$ IdgueO*, rjklou ^Xoyog 
Kuhwg ^vXu^ug outs Trpbg fxetyoig |3oXa? 

*AxTl\/og, OUT oiu ngog TsXsuTaXTug 0tov, 

Variehuuc locum tentarunt Vir docius Obserr. Miscell, vol, ii 
p. 9G. posUjue eum Piersonus et Reiskius, Mihi omuium ratiouc' 
pins minus contort (C videntur/' Musgrav. 

Neqiie tii, Medice, niorbiiiii cuiaic potuisti. Quani vcllciii 
sinereiit leges metrica', restitiiere : 

^Aiou <PAOrAX 

KuXcug ^u\a^ag‘ outs Tpdg fU(Foig ^okig 
' EKTEINAS, (tabernaculum scil.) out ah irgog TsKsuT'Mtrug /3i&v. 
Ion. V. 1 I7G- 
ex. Ts yap x^co<r<r6ov utxp 
Xspoiv sn:s\L’Ks vlirrpa^ X(i^€$ufji>ia 
^u^ipvr^g ibpwTa, ^pucrsxv t sxyrw/JLaTXv 
^ HpX* oiUTog^ auTcp Tovbs mpo(TTa^ag ttovov. 

Forte intcrpungendum, p^guo-ecov r sx’Kxp.aTxv 
^Hpx, auTOc auTcp tovSs xpoorafac ttovov. 

Ion. V. ICofi. 

IJol ^uym Sr^T ; ex xaxobv yap ^pouKa^ov fxoyig wota. 

Mi iavs'iv xhoTTY, V a^lyi^aty ha^uyoutra m?iSfjLlovc. 

Ed, i\ld. ex yap axwv. Sub quo latet vera lectio, ex yap 0//v/lxN 
r:y/j>.aQov uoyig iro^a — flta coniecit din Porson. ad Med. 44. Kd.^i 

Jon. V. 1286. 

Ion. Tl §’ ecTT* 4>ol^a3 (roi ts xomv ev (Ji,s(rcu ; 

Creusa. 'hpov to (Txfia tw 6icu S/Ssojn* ex-**'* 

Ion. KwKSiT eXTzivag (papfJ-axoig tov tou 6sou; 

Nec metrum sxTSivag admittit, nec sensus ; lonem eiiini non 
interfecerat Creusa sed interfigi^re conata est tantum. Legendum 
i^iiur/'ETIEITA KAINEIS (fctpu^axoig TOV Seou ] 

Sic prassenti tempore in versu quoque 1308. ulitur Euripidf.s. 

Ion. V. 1288. 

Intento aninio^ lector, quae seqiuintur veliin consideres. 

Ion. KaireiT sxTSivag ^apfiaxoig tov tou $sou • (se ipsum filiuiii 
.\pollinis prcijdicat Ion.) 

CreusaT ’/lAX’ ouxbt^ itria Ao^lou, iruTpog Ss croD. 

Ion. ’JAA’ gyevoascrSa, TTaTpoj outrlav Asyco. 

Vix credas quam non simplices, quam absurda^, quani non 
probabiles sint onines criticorum in hunc locum emendalioneb . 
•adeo ut referre pigeat prsescrtim qiium hanc meuin non vereoi ut 
jnines Grjece docti certissimani judicent, 

^AKX* eyevofiecSay iraTpbg OTTINOS Aeyw : 

^Itqui flatus , sum patre QuEM dico. 
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TEscliincs irsfi Trapotyrp, p. 238. 1. 8. ed. Reisk. h t(Z sfxrZ 
\f)Ycp eiVs TToA-aJs, HSTINOS ^ov\ei, rwv *i^AA/^v/?wy roJyojxa, 

TOTS <prs rovg Trpscr/Ssj^. 

Ion. V. 1311. 

Ion. Si 8* ^rjfilaVf ?cTg/voy(r’ Ijx® ; 

Creiisa. *7/v y* IvTog aSurcov rcSvSI fus (r(pa^on SsAjjj. 

Ion. Tij ^Sovij (TOi Seou SotvsTv ev (rT?fjLfjiot(ri ; 

Creusa. AvvYjO-oiiev tiv', oCv AgAy7nitf,f(r0* y^ro. 

Non ( ongniit Tiv’ ciuiicZv: qiiare eineiidavit o5 Valck. Ail Hippo! . 
728. Melius piito ^ Au7ryi(rofji.sv TIT* dov AgAyTr^ascfl ’ utto : sri!juu»ii 
-y,=!yooc post Ti y. 

Ion. V, 1331. 

Mi TccjTOLy Xsinaav Ispdiy xa) GTslyjxv murpoLV, 

J^orte (iistinguendiim^ Mi, (xrevij^ sell.) ruvrcc AgiVwv I'^u, y.'/ 

TTziywv TTurpav, 

Ion. V. 140 r. 

Creusa. Oux sv (riamr} rafjuct’ p^i pis voyS?T?i, 

OpM yap ayyo;, m lyco ttots 

Ss y% w Tsxvoy aoi, 0pe<^o^ sr cvtu vTjTriov, 

KsxpoTTOi h SvTpx, Hu) Max^d^ TrsTgrfPs^slc. 

Ast^oo 85 fia)p.ov Tov^s, xsi Savsh p^s ypi^ 

Ion. AdKi»a'^s rr^vSe* Ssopixvig ydg ihuTO, 

BcofJLOv XiTTOVTx Joava* Bsire 8’ coAEva^. 

Creusa. -S’lpa^ovrsf ou A^yoir’ dv, od^ 

Ka) T)}(r8g, x«i (TOVy rwv re (Twv xsxpvixjj^Eycov. 

Ion. Ta8* ouy) Ssiva; p^jtnuKopiXi Xdya). 

Nisi fjiSTa^xTtxov hie sit A^^ycu, legendum (r<pd^oyTOcy ou O/ '/ 
Jam in versu 140fj, reponendum Ibrs. pv(nd^op.ai XoAui • Ch 
enini subilo prosilit. 

• Ion. V. 1523. 

'Ogu (TV, p^irep, p^i cr^aAeTtra frxpihog, 

^EyylvsToti vo(rip.xT slg xpVTrroug ydpovr, 

"Ettsitx Tcp 9s^ 7rpo<rTi6rjg t^v ahlsiv, • 

Ad huiic iiiodum locus iflihi eonstilucncius esse jtl-ti 
"'Opx (TVy p-rireg, p.i, (r<pxKsl<rx Trcepisyoc^ 

(*'i4 ylyvsTXt vo(fip,XT^ eig xgvnrovc yup,ouy,)^ 

' Eirsna too 9ccp wpocTTiSrjg riv uhixv. 

Ion. V. 1337. ' 

'O $sdg uXYfOigy i pLxTTjv poxvTeusrxt, 

'Ep.ov Taga(r(ra)v, jx^Tsp, slxoToog ^gsvoi, 

Malim '0 Seog ci>yfiig*H poxTYiv pLavTsusTai, 

’Eju-ou Txpif7(Twv, p^iTspy elxoTcog (pgsm ; 

Ion. V. 1570. 

’ JAA* cig TTspxlvco 7rpdiyp,x x«i Xpyi(rp.ohg L\dy 
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olg Iffyfao’fl* apfjLocT, eicraKOva-urov. 

Heath, moiict, sentential et metro consuli emendatiojie Scali^. 
^JE$* c»I(riy fifeyf’ upi^otT e\<raxo6<raTov. Quorum causa currus erjuis 
junxi. Sed rein acu non tetigit Scaliger ; nam scripsisse videtiir 
Kuripides^ ’£4^’ oT^ EZETSA 6* api^otr eltraxoycKTOv. 

Hercules Furcns. v. Cl. 

^liooan pnorBov Evpu<r$si ju^eyav 
^E^ripLSpaoo'oii yalotVf eW^Hpotg viro 
Kivrpoig SaaacrSslc, erre to*j fJ^hoc. 

Fors. 61 X 6 TOW ;^ge«5v fisTu, 

Ilercidea Furcns. v. 2o7« 

Ejutow yap ^dyvTOf, ou xreyelg ttots 
Tf^ug "HpotxXsloug Tralhotg* cu Toarovh yr^g 
"'EvepB* Exelvog xgu^rTexai kivm rexva. 

au fjLev y^v ho>J(rag 
'0 8’ wfeXr}(reig, a^lcov ou xuyp^aver 
KoLvetToi •xpoKTiTa) iroXA’ eyco, plXovg epLotfg 
Gsivovrug eu ^pojv, ou ^/Xoov p^aXiaru 8e7. 

%eig, coj ^roflcTf XajSciv Sopu. 

Nota interrogationis post 8.f< ponoiida : sed et forte pro 

uaX<crra legendiim ; sensiis enim^ J3/ y wz/;7i tarn valde laboro^ ut 
erga inorlnosy quibus amici rninime opus sunt, amice me geram, 
vivis non opilulor ? 

Hercules Furens. v. C90. 

7/a5j 8 ’ (inquit Ampliitrjoni Megara^ ) ete*S^ 8 ei Saj/aTv, 3y:^o-xfr/ 

Xp^WVj 

3/ij irupi xciTu^uvBivTugy f;^Spoi(rzv ys?uvv 
AiSovretg, iupo) too Savslv psll^ov xolxov. 

'OpelXopev ydp •ttoXXol to^otcriv xuXi. 

2ie p\v do'xrjdic sXa/3sv euxXe^j dopog, „ - 
"fliTT oux unxTov BeOJag Buvelv utto* 

'Odpog 8* dixapTopriTcg euxXe^g •xdo’ig, 

"'Oc tgu 0 ' 8 £ ?ra 780 t^ oux ay ex<rso<rui SeXoi, 

Jojfav xax^y Xu^ovrag. ‘ 

Keponendum videlur : 'Oupio^ JE MAPTTPHTOS euxXs^g •nimg ; 
Aleusne vero ceiebenimus maritus testimonio xiriutis egel '^ 
Hercules Furens. v.^307. 

*AXX', t^yipovTsg, fiixpdi jttsv xa xou /3/ou. 

Tootov 8* oVco^ ^Szera SixTripidare, 

*E^ yjfjLegag elg vuxra pij Xuwovpevot, 

'Slg eXTr/Sotf piev 6 %govoj oux emararoti - 
XwtjEiv* TO 8* auxou o’lro.uSao’o^, Sieirraxo. 
llorum ultimoruoi verborum, to 8 * auxou airoolkdOLg hsTTraTo, 
<Liisii8 nequaquam creve les yeuxt est hie, Tempus nil nisi propriiwi 
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Hegpiium curaty quod est semper^ sine mora, sine requiete, avolare.' 
Hercul. Fur. v. 706. 

eluf veiidccg xeit SafiapS* 'HgotxXeou^ 

^E^co xe?i£vs TMvSs ^ulvecrion Sd^cov, 

’£(p’ ol$ wreoTTjTe y avreTrayysKTOi Sctvsiv. 

Legendum cum Barnesio et Reibkio weem^T': et prseterea 
distinguendum^ olg vviTn^r, avTswayyeXTOi, flavsiv. Ut illis 

conditionibus stetis^ sub quibus mori ipsi ultro depacti estis : scilicet^ 
Lit vestibus lugubribus vestianiini, &.c. vid. a v. 316 ad S35. 

Hercul. Fur. v. 709. 

^Avot^y Stixeig jx* uixia^g vsirpuyoroiy 

'"T^piv 4’ ufipi^eig evr* davotjcrt rolg epboig" 

^pijv erg perplmg xel xqarslg (rrrovSjjv e^etu. 

Legendum O’c /xst^/co^, xii xpotTeHg, o-ttouSijv ex^iv. 


lO* TIU BOISSONADE ANIMADVERSFONES 
A D INSCRIPTION EM ELIACAxM 

SCIlIPTiK M. JUL. MDCCCXIV. 

CUllXS SECUNDIS 

VUNC RETHACTATiE ATQUE AUCT/E» 

TH. GAISFORDIO 
LING. OR. IN ACAD. OXON\ 

PROF. REGIO 
VIUO ERUDITISSIMO 
HASCE ANIMA^DVERSIONES 
sumT^ia cum OBSERVANTIA 
INSCRIBIT AUCTOR. 

Adponenda siatim sunt ^erba R. P. Knightii, viri doctissimi, 
4}ui primus iiiscriptionem banc publici juris fecit : ** Haec lamina 
<erea, modulo ac forma qua supra delineata, in agro Eliaco effossa, 
atque iiide a G. Gell* A, S. mdcccxiii repoftata, foedus inter 
duas ejus regionis gentes«circa Olymp. xl initum exhibet, quod 
dialecto communi Hellenica et litens ConstaTitinopolitnnis sic 
reddendum mihi videtur: ^ pfjrpot toi$ HXeioig xou roig Evaoioig. 
(rujxjx«;^ia ay eii) Ixarov area, oLp^<p hxajtf- gi 8s t* 8eoi, eirg txog sire 
gpyov, (Tvveiev av aXXijXoif, ra re aXXa xai Trapoi ^roXg/tou. si 8s ptf 
(Tvveisv, TaXavrov av ctpyvpou (ZTroTtvoiey rep Jtt OKvpmcp ol av 8g8»jX»]|xgvo» 
XaTpsyojxsVMJV. ei Se rig ra ypaipsiij rp av SijXeoiTo, sirs irrig strs TeXsonj^ 
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A nimaihenioiies 


iiTi’ SrjfiOf, !V TO) t<piepei<o eiv eveyono rm svTctvSst ycyganneiHa. Jtt- 
dicent latnen docliores, el, si quid probabilius habiierint, proferant/’* 
Hacteiius vir eniditissimus, rum quo de Olympiade xl vix 
ronsentire quco ; nullus enim mtelligo qiii tempus tarn praxise 
defiiiiri possit. Inscriptionein esse antiquissiiiiani ct literarum 
forma, et dialectus declarant; sed cum sileant dc hoc foederc 
historiarum scriptores superstitcs, non capio qua arte, quavc con- 
jcctura, potiierit vir doctissimus Olympiadis numcniin ipsiiin asse- 
qui. Viscontius et Claverius, ille oninis oninino qua? ad literas et 
liistorias veteres peitinet doctrinac promuscondus, hie Graica; 
praisertim historue perilissimus, a me consuhi, sc niecum de tem- 
pore inscripliouis dubitare profess! sunt/ 

JEri foedus inscriptum fuit, more Gra^corum, qui, jam a vetus- 
tissima actate, in hoc metallum res memorabiles et acta publica 
incidi curabant. “In a*de Cereris, aere incisae, posit% leges 
luerunt,” Servius ait ad iEn. iv. o8. Quze Servii verba Dutheilius 
in Memoriis Academiije Inscriptionum t. SQ. p. 207. mire intellexit, 
nempe de tribus illis antlquissiinisque Triptolenii legibus. Acu- 
silaus, teste Suida, Genealogias ex aeneis tabiilis scripscrat, quas 
ejus pater iiiveiiisse ferebatur, dum quemdam domus locum foderet. 
liicuntur Opis et Hecaergus, in Axioclio § ly, e regionibus Hyper- 
boreis in Delum asportasse dcneas tabulas, in quibns de animarum 
post mortem conditione disertis verbis narrabatur. Alexandrum, 
cum per Lyciam iter faceret, tubulam ;rneam reperisse Plutarchus 
ait (Alex. § 17.) cui vetustis literarum fonnis oraculiirn inscrip- 
funi Jegebatur. llax cxempla saltern ad id sunt idonca ut a^ris 
ilium, de quo dicimus, usum coniirmenl. Alia sunt monumental 
hue facientia, iiec sublestie fidei. Agrigentiiii Dccreto publico, 
apud Van Dalium, quem vide (Dissert. Antiqq. p, 7t)2, sqq.), et 
alios, Demetrium civitatis Trpofcvcv xa'i suspyhstu rcnunciantes, 
jubeiit actum hoc e; ;^aAxc£fx.ara incidi^ quorum unum in curia 
exponendum erat, alterum ip.si Demetrio tradendiim. Idem honor 
eidem homini a Mclitensibus publicc tribiiitiir in Insciiptione 
ibidem legenda, simijique clausula jubent Tr)y vpo^avluv uvocypa'^/ai 
tig x^Xxiii^otTot Wo, quorum unum Deipetrio detur. Iiiscripliones 
Heracleenses, quas egregie Mazochiiis illustravit, <eri fueruiit 
incisa\ Atque apud Oratorcs Atticos excmplu sunt decrctoriim 
tcri insculptorum. Lcgern, qua Arlhmius /elites infamia notalus 
fuit, eig crT^X>jv eygot^av Alhenienses, notante Demostbene 


* Vide Ephem. Cfass, t. xi, No. 22. p. 348. 

Diibitdt quoque J. M., qui in Classica Ephemeridct.il. p. 349. ob- 
servationes nounullas in banc in‘‘Criptioncm scripsj».‘ Knigbtins jn cadciri 
Ephemrnde 1. 13. p. 117. qiium J. M. opinioncra confiitdrct, fatctiir tanun 
“that the dates of all these very early monument.^, antciior to auiljcniic 
history, or beneath .its notice, are extremely unccriain.” 
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rAdv. Philipp, iii. p- 131. t. i. Tauchn.). Atque llipparchi pnVli- 
roris efhgiem aaieain e basi detraxisse^ et ex ilia columnam 
oonflasse qua in posleruni proditorum noniiim proscriberent, e 
Lycurgi Leocratea (§ 30.) disciinus. Latinorum mos fuit similis. 
(iruterus (p. 204.) exhibet e tabulis a^neis decretum Latino 
•^ermone de linibus regundis/ et (p. 242.) Legem Regiam qua 
Vespasiani auctoritas constituitiir et limitibus definitur^ monii- 
inentuiij insigne. Qui V^espasianiis, narrante Suetonio (cap. 
S. ubi cf. interprr.), restitutionem Capitolii, quod bellis Vitelliaiiis 
'^uccensum fuerat^ aggressus^ “af'rearum tabularum tria millia 
quae simul conflagraveraiit rCstitucnda suscepit^ undique ioves- 
tigatis exeiiiplaribus, instrumentuni imperii pulcherrimum ac 
\clustissimum ; quo continebantur pa^ne ab cxordio Crbis senatus- 
<:oiisulta^ plebiscita^ de societate et foedere ac privilegio cui- 
cumque concessis.” Alia omittain ; et hicc, inquit, fuerant 
jpsa omittenda. Laminae illir seneac in locis conimunibus^ cunis, 
ettemplis appendebaiitur, legumque 

‘‘ verba miuacia fixo 
iEre iegebantur 

ilque, III verbis utar facctissiinis Stasimi Plautini, 

F/tV rnisera? etiam ad parietem sunt rixie clavis ferreis, 

Ubi malos mores affigi nimio fuerat aequiiis.’^ 

In Eliaca autein lamina sunt foramina duo, per quae adat li 
t'lavi earn parieti forsaii Jovis Olympic! olim tixerunt. 

Jam ill liiscriplionis veiba conimcntcmur, qiui* si illustranda 
sibi suinsisset Knightius V. Ccl., otium milii, opinor, magniun 
fccisset. 

rers. 1 . AFPATPA^ Do voce ^MpiKwregcog paxpa, 

et, hie aspiratioiie in digamma abeiinle, Ppurffu, egenjiit Mazo- 
chius ad Tab. Heracl. p. 234, Sliiizius in Lexico Xenophonteo, 
auctores alii ab AlbOrtio ad Ilesychii 7^;;Tp«i excitali, quorum 
l otatis iionnulla adjiciam. ’P^xpa vox csl summit in lingua Gritca 
rnliquitatis, et Dorica? fere dialecto propria ; quae tamen in scrip- 
toribus non Doricis iionnuiiquam reperitur, sed, ut videtur, ex 
imitandi studio vel cx affoctatiotic verborum raiiorum, atque styJi 
quadam curiositate. Lt statim Pseudo- Luciaiius in Philopatride 
(§ 22.) dixit prjTpviv : Gesnerus, cujus <id eum locum 

nola legenda cst erudita, non nieminerat verborum Homerici 
Ulyssis ad Eumajuiii, quae •sua fecit auctor dialog! hujus recen- 
tissimi : 

*AhX' aye vvv p>jxp>jv TronjeropteSa. 

Jn Apologia pro mei cede (§ 2.) Luciaiius, sed yvvi<noi, haec habet : 
xal TragaXa/Swy t^v fixpav, <ru tolutu fjLS 6 
y erha napaXa^cov t))v pijTpav non sunt liiiguaB Lucianeae ; mutiiatus 
est auctor formulani e uolissinio Byzautioriim Deere to. quod reciiat 
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Debiosthenes in Ctesiphontea : liri'lfpoftvAjxovo^ Bofrnopi^u), Aetfuu- 
yi^ro^ ev n aAift lx rag ficoKas KetBoov ^{irpav. Quae ultima sic 

vertit Hier. Wolfius: ‘^ex Senatus seiueniiu Tourrelius autem 
et Augerins nostrates^ ille, apris avoir demande au Shiat la 
permission de purler ; hie, aprh avoir cousiilte le Conseit, addita 
iiotula : ex Senatu legem acciptens, i. e. de Seiiatus seiitentia.^ 
£t BudaMisiii Stepliani Thebuuro pi^rpav hie pro c/erre/o accipiebat. 
Errare videntur H. Wolfius, Aiigerius, liiidaeus, qiianquam non 
diffiteor pr^rpav identidem pro lege sumi posse; boeque ipsuni 
noinen suis legibus imposuisse L 3 'curgiiin testantur Plutarchus in 
ejus Vita 13.), Suidas in 'P^rpai,' et qui cum Suida consentit 
Luciani Schuliastes. Sed hoc est propius coiisiderandum. 'Prirpot, 
iiotante Apione, in Apollonii Lexico, fit ab pi^erxsiv, o Ian Aeyeiv : 
laciiius deduxisset ab Ir.de patet primuni nominis 

Inijus sensuni esse opuXluv, quod animadvertit Apion, et cum 
Apione alii graiiimatici. Kt fuit etiam primitus 

quod discimus e Plutarcho in Lycurgo (§ 6.) ; eodem prorsus 
modo quo ^an^ et quas et setmottem, et oraruliim, sig- 

nificant, ut et dictio apud poetas Latinos vetustiores. 

Flexa, non falsa, autumare dictio Delpbis solel,” 
dixerat Pacuvius graecissans in Periboea. Quod si igitur Lycurgus 
leges sues ^y}Tpa$ vocavit, Plutarcho forte credendum erit, qui ilium 
refert hoc nomine appellavisse sua vo]xo9erif/xaTa, wg Ttotpu rou fieou 
yottifo/Aeva xu) ^pri<rfjt,ov e ovra : Tel, quod ipsemavelim, ^ijTgac, quasi 
pna-siCf leges nominavit suas, quod non essent scriptse calarno, sed 
voce tantiim prolatae, et memorise creditse, (rvvi^xou Sia Koycov. Fuit 
ergo pfjTpoL, voT, sermo, vox dei, oraculum, pactum quod Jit verbis^ 
(TuvS^xyi ha T^oycov Hesychio (qui sensus est verborum, 7 ron)(ro- 

ex Odyssea xiv. 393. supra adlatorum) ; serins, pactum etiam 
scriptum, Latinis leXyffcdus: nam qui, Ammiano Marcellino prx- 
eunte(xiv. b. p. 1 14.) Lycurgi rbetras sc/iberet, isdurius giai^cissa- 
ret. Jam vero, si in Decreto Byzantiorum verba, ax rag B^Xoig p^rpa^ 
Xa|3eJv, vertcrimus ex mente Budsei, decretum sumens, Damagetus 
esset tantum avotyveoanjs vel ypaiuji^ursug, cum re vera sit orator ex 
cujus sententia latum est decretum ; s! autem, cun) Augerio, ex Se* 
natu legem accipienhy sensu metapborico, pro ex Senatus sententia^ 
vim inferemus formulse Grsecse, quod et dicendum est de Hier. 
Wolfii versione. Tourrelius, et, post Tourrelium, Reiskius optime In- 
tel lexerunt, port inipetratam a Senahi veniam sententia dicenda : 
atque sic intellexisse Luciaiium, interpretem utique non contem- 
nendum, ex ejus imitatione liquet ; liquet etiam ex alio in Toxari 
(§ 35.) loco, cum Miiesippus, recitatis e Grspcahistoria amicorum fi- 
deliiim exemplis, 'loxari dicendi partes vicissim tradit, hisce verbis : 
xai TO Xorsov xotTa/Sag airi tow Xoyow, wo) t^v piprpav •jrapetBlicaiJi.i 
ab orationc, quasi a suggestu, desceodens, r^v j ^^ rpav , nempe tov 
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\oyoy, vapstSlSuifii.^' Ilarius iiomeii ab illo celeterriiiio decreto 
poiuit sumere iterum, eratque in hac iiiiitatione aliquid curiosi et 
bic Jere faceti. Apud scriptoreiii gravissiinum, in primo de 
Ifepiiblica^ sencx Ciiplialiis surgens ut sacridciuiii faceret, Socrati 
€t Polemarclio inter se fabulaiidi^ ipsoiiiet abseiite, partes jam 
rcliiiquit, formula Luciaiie'je eadem^ sed viilgari magis et ineliore : 

vjxTv rev hoyov, Qaa^ legi in iKIiaiio •exempla non me 
a sententia dimovebunt. In Hisloria Varia (ii. 7.) p^rpav vocat 
pactum quoddam a rnugistratibus Thebanis iniUim, qui infantes a 
pareiilibus dereiictos tollerent ct alerent ; et in eodeni opere 
{x. 18.) boc quoqiie nomine appellat conditiones foederis amatorii 
Nympham inter ct Daphuidem, Siculuni illiiin pastorem : cum 
iitraqiie narratio pertiueat ad res Boeoliic et Sicilia, quarum in- 
cola: e^uipioe^ov, voliiit sophista cruditus diligentia^ et doctrinx* spe- 
cimen exhibere isto vocis Doricae usu, vel ab auctoribus quos 
seqiiebatur Doricis notnen mutuatus est; et, ne vox ilia, e diaiecto 
roconditiore pelita et insolentior, qua; ipsurn forlassc niorata 
fuer.'it, siios quoque lectures irnpediret, addidit fere pro s^cholio 
vcjes sy noil) mas casque nolissimas, &|xoXoyi:t et cjvv6fjHy). Indi, si 
ilium nirsus audiamus in Hisloria Aniiiialiitm (xv. 24.), cer- 
tamina cursus bouni instituunt, xa* TroioJvrai pr,Tpois h) ^pv^lop 
TToiiuTioW'M 9ca) apyuplw : ill quibiis locutioneni lloniericain ugnos- 
cere esl de qua supra egi. Difficiliora videntiir duo Xenopbontis 
loca, sed rc veia non sunt. In Anabasi (vi. 4. 28.) miles quidani 
JDexippiim accusat quod toI; \Yj(TTxl; Trapx r^v prjrpxv ru 

^prpLcf.Tx, Hie miles videliir fuisse Atheiiieiisis ; sed ciedo non 
siiic iniigin vi ac exiinia sermoiiis proprietale imiic voce 
fiiisse n^mii, cum violati pacti iiisiniularet Dcxippuni, Lrtcedxv/io- 
2 iiHni lioiiisiicm. Uursus, in Cxropaedia (i. (i. 33.) Cauibyses: 
kyivar^ ovv lx tovtov pryrpx. Quod cum e persona et sermone di- 
'^:cntis non possit cxplictkii, cxplicabo c scriptoris iiigeiiio et mori- 
jus, qui ill hoc libro ad clTigieiii justi imperii si ripto, non ad 
listoriie fidcm, liycurgeorum sa^piiis utitur iiistitutorum iiiiiiationc ; 
nee miiuin si voeem banc Lycurgeam adbibuerit et iiaconicam, 
bouio Atheiiieiisis quidem geneie, sed animo totus Lacoii, cti 
XxKaovKTiLrjp u siiis civibus in exiluiiii missus, ct qui, cum non 
panels i)ralecli Lacoiiic*a; spccimiiiibus, veluti siellulis, Hellenica 
Nua, ill Laceda;monioruiii oyitionibus, dislinxerit el oriiaverit, magis 
id ferisse videtiir ut sibi (^iXoXaxaivi carisque suis *Lacoiiibus grali- 
licarclur, quani ut se nartalorem egregie diligciitem pra;staret. 
Qu;e esplicatio lirmari potest et leclioiie veterum editiomim 
•^prjpx Credo eniiii-fere Xeiiophoiitem, legislatorem sul* C.mib>sis 
persoiiati nomine plane Lycurgeuiii, voceiii prjTpxv .‘id pro- 
iiunciutionem Doricam extulisse, et scripsisse, ii[>posito ipso 
digammnte, fp^rpa (quod poslcrioreslibrarii in ^prrpa fmilarunO. vel 

VOL. XX. tv. JL NO. XL. T 
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hoc ipsum ^fr,TQot, pono tou sonum clignn)tiiati8, ut poU'rat, 
rxhibcnleiTK Quod si cui luce senteiitia qua^situ niniis videatur, 
«!iam proponam. Cum Xenophon diii in Lacediemonioruni 
regione haljilaverit, opciiiinque majorem partem in Scillonlico 
otio coniposurrit, poUiit illiquid indc sordium lollerc, quod Attici 
scrniouis piiritatem coiuaminavit. IJtlladius, in J^liotii Ijiblio- 
theca (cod, C79- P- 1^90. 37*)» animadvertisset yoju.e7f esse 
noininativuni, iiccusativum auteni vo/jisaj, lia;c addit : si Vs xai 
Hsvo^wv Toiic V 0 fjLsl Sj ou$h OscvfiotaTOVyavr^g sy (TTpaTslaic (rp^oAff^cov 

ya) fevcov (rwovaictig eiriva Tra^axoWci t^c Trar^/ou hih vojxo6sTif)v 

tt'jTOV ouK uv TIC aruKKTfjLOV TTctga^aiSoi. Et Phiynichns, in 
ICciogis, r»ori verilus cst scribere Xenophontem Trapavojxsiv elj ttJv ?ra- 
TfrjV dia^sxTGv, eSar; Xf'yovTa^ pro Attica voce, 6<riJi.Yj ; cunique notasset 
Xenophontem semel ax/ti^v posuisse pro Iri, addit taiiti nominis 
securus : ( 7 u 2s (f^vXuTTOv sti. Poluit igitur jipi$ 

Atticciy scriptor illc jucimdi5»sinuis, ciijus ipsa* srrmoiicm Gratia; 
finxisse viclciitnr, cujus voce Musas quasi lociitas feinnt,’^ liabuisse 
Dorismi aliquid, lit Livius aliqiiid habmt rnstica* Patavinitatis. 

In hac prima voce AFPATPA, ut el in rtliqiia inscriplioiie 
qua(^ratariu^, lum sibi constavit, to A noimunquam ad viilgaiem ct 
exactani foiniam inrormans, sapins ductibus ludis.simis it iiiele- 
gantissimis ad to P feie acccdeiis. JUemenla A et P forte^ ob quain- 
dam ex rudiorc sculptiira similitiidiiiem^ cuinipteiani ])<*pererunt 
in hoc apograplio insciiplionis quam olim Ihliodoius quidaiii 
Caesarea Pauiade oriimdus Meninonis statua; insciilpseiat : 

2 Uiojnpo:s ZHNn 

XOi’ I<AlX4PEIA2i 11 A 

NIAJO>: IIKOTIA J KAl 
E3/A7/i«HxV zHxnsoi: 

KAl AlANOT AJKA4>nN, 

Proposuit Dorvilliu'S (ad Chaiit. p. FAIANOT: iiialim 

PIAKOTy quod csl mullo facilius et corrupta* leclioiii propius. 
Sed FAIAKA ajite forsan lestituelur Iniic Jajiidi in Pordii 
Jltiiiere Hispanico i. p. 105. 

MIITIIP. MOL TALVa 

HAP ijpioN oCtic ojere/ V 

HFeiPe (Til A UN CTN' UATPI 

cnoesei iioaaoaq^ptpo 

Mesoi MlKPa EUl UN FAP EMOI 
MEK'ejiJOMOi’ or UAiiPiiF or 

NOM JOTAIASOV 

NOMINE IVl.lANVS. MENSES. EXce 
DEKE. SEPTEM. HAVT. LICITVM. MVL 
TVM PLEVIT. VTERQVII. PARENS. 

IIa*!US; vir eriidilissirmiS; proponit TAFHNA vcl TATJENA. 
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Milii qiiiclein rAIANA placet tnag'i!). Verba jtwlf o5 vkrj^r,; conlerri 
possunt cum hue iiiscriptioiic apiid Fabrettuni (DoniCbt. p. 5^9 • 
civ.), non iiiio scriplurst vitio foedata : 

MI{N0<PIAO 
ATSANONTI 
E/J/w TEKNto 
MH TIAHPioCATI 
AOIui ETIIMNH 
MhlC XAPIN EIPHNU 

t cum Kliaiiidis epitaphio in Anlliologia Laliua iv. 130: 

Nata brevi spatio, partii subjecta nec ante 
“ Testalur buslo tristia fata Hhnnis. 

“ Namque bis octoiios iiondiini rompfeverat aiiiios, 
Elraplaest vita', lapta jiuerperio/' 

Uiirmaimiis pro 7iec ante, quod procul ilubio ineiidosixm cssc ait, 
conjicit vecatOf pessiiiic. IMianis ilia tunc primum, ?iec anle, fuerat 
partui subjccla ; vel uecaiile participiiim erit, quod iiialiin. 
VTEllQVll pu) VTEUQVK iUustravit Uasius. II pro E 
lion raro in moiuimciitis occurrit: cf. Mabilloii Mus. Ital. i. p. 

itesend. Amiqq. Lusitan. p. I9'2, 193; iMcoron. Geinm. p.40‘; 
Mura tor. Thes. loco nunc non obvio.^ In Gruteriano Corpore non 
umim csl excmplum ; vide inpriiiiis p. (ioO, G. Etiain in hoc 
<jr:i‘co Gruieri lapidc p. ()G7, 5. pro H, ni fallor, II cernilur, sed 
iteticiente, puto, teinpotis injuria, vel iiicuria lupicidai;, liiieola 
media : 

II. AA^IISOL 
MAPTIAAIIE 
AAOJIKETE 
THE ALIAE. HA 
FOJOIL. XAI 
PEIN. UATHP. E 
IIOIHLE Til. I Jin 
TEKNSl. ZHEAN 
TI. ETIL 9 

Epilaphista Latinum iiomen Marlialis Gracce exhibens, scrip- 
scrat MAPTIAAniH. Casuiibonus quiderii ad Sparl. p. 18 JS. 
hoc noinen pulal esse mule ^vriptum aut desciiptum, et oportuisse 
MagTiaAioj. Eqnidcin non iiialam esse scriptiir*ani JVfa^naAij^ 
arbili»n. in hipule (Ir'ojco SUloges Sandrianai post Oderici 
Disseri. p 377. MilTPI est pro^ MIITPI. Cf. Sandr. ibid, 
p. 379. 


’ Addc Had. Rochett. Epist. ad Aberd. p. b9. , 


2P2 Animadversiones 

Vs. I. 7’0/P pro toTj, et veisu septimo T/P pro t/j. Htrc foiuis, 
quas est Lacoiuim, alibi in line inscriptione non comparet; alquc 
fetatim TOl^ scriptuni Icgetiir. Foite iilcrqiie scribttndi et 
pronuntiaucli nioduii apucl has gentes tunc fiiic in usn, et ullerutrain 
bcriplurani ad libitiiin usurpabant/ Cetcriim de liteiae iitriusque 
forma nihil esse potest dnbilationis. .P ad vulgarcni fere figurain 
accedit ; Z' aiitciii idem prope est ac in mnnii mentis nonniiliis vc*- 
lustis, vcibi caussa, in Sigeo ct Noinleliano niarmoiibus (vid<* 
liarthelemium in Meinor. Acad. Inscript. T. xlvii. p. 162 ; Hiiscli- 
kium in Comment, dc Vasculo Locrensi p. (i.) ; nisi quod in 
iliiaca lamina sit asperiiis atque horiidiiis, alibi elegantiiis. 

Vs. 1. In FAAEOIl' forma r&w.t a Titlgaii non valde disnepat, t l 
E idem est ac in Sigeo lapidc. 

Vss. 1. 2. ETFJOIOJ2i] Jn hoc nomine non ininimn rst ililli- 
ciiltns ; et ip»a syllable prima* scriptura, etsi vaide probabilis, non 
est oinnino cerla : nam fere |)eriit lileia, qua) inter primam ct 
digamma media est. Nulla hodie lepciitiir eiiitas, ciii hoc nomen 
tribui possit, nisi Eific Airaaiae, ciijiis meminit Slephanus H\;::m- 
tins ; meminit ct l^uusanias (ii. 3H. G.) Evac in Argolulis limbus, 
quai forte non alia est quam Aicadica Fust Stepliani. i..ocoiuin 
vicinia Iiuic conjecturie favet. Celerum notissimum est Eh’os 
inter ct Argivos Arcadesque multa agitata fuissc negolia, quorum 
testimonia excitavit Vindingius in Hellene^ sed qiia^ nihil onmiiio 
ad rein piicsciitem fuciunt. Ai quoinodo ex \oce Ewa, cujus 
cthnicum e '^riicopompo Stiqdnimis adtiillt Icgitimiiin^ Kuuh;\iein~ 
])e, potuit Euaolog formari : Suspicor Euav piimitiis fuisse \oca- 
taxn Euaoloty quod duiius iioincii dcin in inollius abierit. Sed 
liariolor, ncc milii facio satis.^ Pergumus igitiir ad scqucntia. 


* Knightiiis, qiii, anno 1816, annotatior.es nonnullas ad hanc In- 
fcriptionein vnlgavil in Kphemende Classica (t. 38. p. 118.), lure liabrt 
dc hoc loco: “ ri»c two instances of Laconism in tbe subslitnlioii 
of the PfortheJ, itj the first and the scventli lines, seem to be qiiiic 
accidental and irregular ; the dialects having probably been irtermixrd in 
ihe customary and rarely-written speelh of these liitle (jb>cnre states.” 
^\ddam tt qua". nola\it It. W. (Walpolms, puto) in Museo Critico Cauta- 
brigien&i T. i. pjt537 : The use of p for o-, as ii\To(p and in np, was cuinnioii 
to the .Eoliaus, who said olroo for ovTog'; but the Eleans, and the Krelrians, 
who were a colony from Elis, wrere partv:u)arly noted for Ihis substitution 
of the p.” l.ciihepius aulem, vir dociissimus, hjec ad im* scnpsii : “ J1 
“ paroU que coinme les Ilomains (ml pa'^se de riisige de la letiie 8 a celni 

dc la h ltrcH, d( ii.crne, mais arinverse, Ics Eleens out pas'-o de 
“ dc la leiUe 11 a la letrre S, et que cette inscnpliou a cte faile dans le temps 
qifon comnieii^* it a varser.^' 

* Kniglitiu^ loco modo laudato : “ Elis became afterwards a consider- 
able cit}^ and, the Eleans, or FAAEIOI, a wealthy and powerful people; 
but not lilliiK: union of all the little slates of the district into one; wliicli 
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\ s. 2. XW^/.I.Y/.l] Eadein sciiptiiia? ratione infra 0/1 TAT/fO/.** 
tlic modus ct scribendi ct proimotiaiidi in iiiscriptionibiis cujusvis 
mentis et uitatis reperitiir. Satis milii erit iiulicare Visoontii ob> 
servationem ad Triopaias Iiiscriptioiies p. 80. Quae in !iac voce et 
infra forma tou X ad flehrieum fere accedit^ cernitur et in se- 
fiiiida vocc TTXA lamella: lenese Musei Bor^iani, apud Murrium 
<ie Pap)ris, et alios ab ipso indicatos, et in ejtisdem 

iainiiKu ciica iiiiem. Siinileni forniam reperire est in JCtriiscis 
Moniiinenlis : cf. Lanzii 'L'entain. Btrusc. Liter. T. i. p. loy. T. ii. 
p.COG.” Ncc oinittendum T elTorniatiini prorsiis cssc ut V Lalinorrm), 
tjuaj forma vctustissiina cernitur in lapide Sigeo, et in niiiiniiis V’elia: : 
cf. V'illoison., post Fauiisii V. AiiipliAS. de Patre Noliliani, cC 
Kiiiglitiiiin Prolog. Horn. p. 41. t. 8. Classicj* liphemeridis. 

V'.*-. (i. KEA posiuiin est pro xa ?a, lingua connnuni uv f,v, J)c- 
cr(tuin Agrigentinoruni, apud Van Daliuin (l)iss. Anliqq. p. 

jubet rovg TOLfjLiag s^odiacratt tu •rrpoysypiLiJL^JLhot oa-ov 
KAXPEIA. JL Ad f|Uie Da lius (p. 772.) iii*pcriiissinie : Kn^gtlx 
pro xa [>ro Tfoog aut irv) uiit simili particula sit ca- 

pienduui, nt in isto mariiiore quod a Reinesio vii. C7- [itwo 22.1 
exbibetiir,” — Agrigentini scripseruiit xa 5 f‘ 

Cretcnscs marinoris illius Reinesiuni xa pro av. In 
lapide Corora^o apud Moiitefalconiiim (Diar. Ital. p. 4l2.)]egL 
tur, xaScog KaSoKrj fiovXu xa\oo§ ex^fy • Icgeiiduni est, xaSeJ^ xa Boxf, 
id est, xstSc/ig av BoxjJ. Atqiic in hoc lapide ssepiiis xa occurrit, male 
ubique repriescntatuni a descriptoic. — "Ea pro ijy observatur apud 


was not completed till the second year of the 77th Olympiad (Diod. Sic.lih. 
^i.); from wliich commences the series of those beautiful coins, wliicli 
have lately been luiind in such variety and abundducc in the country, an4 
which were formerly atlrihtitfd to the Falisci, a semi-barbarous people of 
Italy, rhe ETFAOIOI, the other contracting party, were probably one of 
those little constituent states, and perhaps this treaty was the coinmenrc- 
inent of their union ; for they cannot be the people of ETA in Arcadia, 
which does not appear to have been in the circle of the alliance, and w'hich 
( oiild not possibly have supplied them with so long a syllabic, according to 
:iny principle of derivation ever^cknowledged by any dialect.'' WalpoTiiis 
1. cir. “ The people, with whom the Elealis form the alliance, are pro- 
bably the Eva ans, belonging to a city in Arcadia. Tli^ word therefore in 
the tablet may heEu/atotc; but as tliere appears to be an o .:ftcr the .j, 
we speak with hesitation on i4ie appropriation of this name." 

* J. M. in Classica Ephem.T. xi. p. 360. in OATNniof deprehenderc sibi 
\isus esi Doricani quamdam peciiliarititem, et comparat g>i\ir^^ 0 Toc cx in- 
scriptione alia Dorica. Si vir ductus inscriplioriurn Syntagmata saepius 
versavisset, a tali observatione ilium prorsus abstinuisse pnto. Hoc enim 
^cripU^r^E mendurne pronunciatione orium per omnes in‘?criplioncb vagatur. 
Ipsum hoc OATNniON cernitur in inscriptione apud Walpoliiim Memor. 
p. 455. ad quam vide doctissimum editorem. 

* Adde U. Walpol. in Mus. Cantabr. T. i. p. 637. 
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Hesythium : ''Ku, inquit, r, ijv ^ vTrrtpX'^* frustra reponcrc 
voluit aliquis vTTYipxov, Noslra lia'c inscriptio Hesycliii locum plane 
viudicat, tl sa I'uisse, sicut f^v, priniie tertiaique personae aperte 
III Jiistrat. 

Vs. 2. KKATON FETEA] Vox EKATON caret aspiralione, 
quae conspicitur in FETEA, ubi non exspeclabalur. J leracleenscs 
'iabulte \()ccn) lencin cxhibent uvropo^, quani lioinincs Gr^eci 
vulgo cum nidi efferebant; atqne Fhog, ut lamina Kliaca, cum 
digammate scriptiiin liabeiit, pro Iciii vocabulo ero; cetera* Gracia*. 
Sic foixloLv^ pro leni oixlotv in lamina Miisei Horgiaiii apud 
Murriiiiii dc Papyris.^ Alia ino\ erunt in liac I'^liaca inscriptions 
vocum c\emj)la m quibiis aspirationis vel lenitatis vulgaris ususnoii 
servatus fuit. 

idem annorum nuinerus in foedde Acaruaneiises infer ct Am- 
braciotas apnd "Jliucydidem (iii. 114.): o-Tr&vSaj xai ^viJLf^uxluy 

* Sic FETIA TETTaPa in Inscriplione Orclioinenia apud, Walpulium 
iMemor. p. 470., qiiani plcnioiein dedit et egregic iljiisiravit Stelocopua 
mens in C'lci‘''‘i(M Eplienieiide t. JO. p. I.egiliir qiioque lAr- 

NflN luniK'n propriuiu \in, qui a crteiis Gratis 'Af»wv fnisiet dictus in 
alio lapide (Jrchomcnio, qutni hic e Walpolii Memonis [>. 460. Iranscnbam. 

Ol'NAPXn APXONTOI MEINOI AAAA 
KOMENIft 1 APNaN IIOAYKAKIOI 
TAMIAI AHRAaKE EVBaAV APXf: 

AAMH ^>aKEll AII01AI KniTFA 
4>n TO KA'FAAinON KAT TO 'I'AWXMA 
Til AAMn ANEAOMENUI TAI lOVr 
rPA<I»a2 TA2 KIMENA2 FIAP ia<I>I 
AON KH ETWONA ^aXEIAS Kll HAP 
AinNYIION KA<tl20AaPn XHPaNEI 
A KH AY2IAAMON AAMOTEAIOI HE 
AATHN nOAEMAPXaN KH THN KATO 
HTAnN 

(Jhscrvandum est T pro w da’ivi, nexnpe ot, (piod jam ex luic insciiptioiie 
apud Vi'jconiiuin olini luspccU it ev aha Leakiaiia iiotavi in Comment, 
de lapide Actiaco p. 44v. lluhlen. et T. xvii. p. r>02. Kpliemei iflis Classicie ; 
item T pro o» in x-tTrix-jirov pro xaTc-Xotwer, ei iru^L^mpX'*' • uani est pm 
etsi Walpoliiis vcriat ThifUarchus, et Sielocopis 1. c. idem nonun 
per V «crd)<jt, Olseivandnm cl cw pro v in o-oyyyprffw, quod it 

notaverdiii olim l.c. ; »i pru »i, in xtj pro x^I, in 'x^paierw pro qmt 

fcrijduni occiirrii in lapide illo I.ciikianu quern inoilo ubi Cbt 

pro xrel, ct 'Hfl^I^«Lpro Alo7lri, qu ini optimam iuterpri tiiioncin ibidem Jriis- 
tra sii^'peciain ct dubiam h^ibu', dc quo me nioniiit \ir dociiis. KarowTai 
Magisiraius sunt. Cetera vulgaria sunt. Senbo i.iitur: &uvrtfXQiJ a^oyre^ 
'.WriXxofj^io'j ’'Afywy ITaXi^xX/oc Ta/uitit; 

•wo Trlf (rvyypn^ov tj x^raXt-iWov X'tra to ■4.r,^(T|UCfr t&C «y«X6juiivof tAj 

truyypa^Qv; Taf xfijUiva; ‘Kapn. xrI Iv^foyn ‘axu ’rtrtpk Aiov:><Tiov Kn-PiC’oJiirgoy 

Xaifu/vea, :cai Ai/a-iSttfjLOV Arjfx’J7t'^9u;, TcSy lIoXf/L^np^u-y x.**! TuJv KaToWToly, ...» 

^ Avcediii mine pru c.’x'rr;, in iuscTij'tione, qnam, post J.iakium 9 

adposui in Hisserl. lie lapidc Actiaco inter llolbienianas Epi^tolas p- 4(4^. 
et in EphemerideCIa*isicaT. xvii, p. fai 
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tiroty}cravTe> eKoltqv enj : simile fuediis Allieiiiensium et Argivorum idem 
4lle auclor ' refert (v. 47A. Nec non apud Herodolum (ix. 2(i.) 
pacisniiiliir Herai lidae se, H\llo dcvictOj abiliiros, nec intra ccutuin 
amios Peloponnesum ingredi conaliiros. 

Vs. .S. j 4PXOJ JEKATOl] Si \ixc ved)a pro dativis siunt‘ntiir,ap;^w 
JexaTw, duo erunt inierprtlulionis modi, anhonte deenuo,^ vel 
arclionfe JJerato- Qui piior versio stiiic possit non bene intclligo ; 
altera iiieliur esse vid(‘tiir. Noinina id genus in inunuineiitis non 
ram sunt, //ocotij, feemina.' iiomeii in Tliesauio Muratoriano 
(p. ‘SOSG. 7.) legiiur, et in Aiialeetis liinnckianis inter Mpigram- 
mala aSio-Trora (737-)- oiiinibus fere paginis iiap)^!*! Borgiame 

ceniilur. (Jnilcrus exliibet nomina siinilii Deuferu^ Deulcrus^ 
Trilti^, Alque ipsinn illud de quo agimus nonien reperire cst in 
Alarinore Oxoniens. I.;!): 

DML MARCIO 
DIX A I O I'lLlO D 
VLCISSIMO 

1* KCi r no 

DOPK MA 
TKR IN 
FliLIClSSlMA 
QVI VIP 
AN NOS 

XV MVlIll DVIIII 


* Ila^c eThncydide exempla adtulisse quoque Walpolium in Mus.Caiitdbr. 
T. i. p. 537. hcripta diidum mea dissertatiuiie iiitellexi. 

* In Kximithne Actoruin terti® Instituii Gallici Class^is quieaiino 1B15 

typis edita est, hujus loci versio ineis verbis Inirce proposita foil p. 30: “ II y 
aura une alliance pour cent ans, cqnclue sous I'archunte Decalus {ou 
qui fiiiira sous le dixi^^me Arcl oiite).*' Sic aiitciu locum inurprctaUir 
Knighlius in Kpheni. Cla*s. 1. 13. p. 114. me forsan respicieiis : “ We mii>t 
suppose an ellipsis of the governing prcposilioii Cxi or so as to denote 
the conimeiiceiiient of llie hundred years’ aliianre lobe uudor the lerilh 
inonihly archon ; thal is, under the last of the llii.n cuirent year, which 
probably coiisisied, as among the early Humans, of ten mouths willi 
nitercalaiions. It seems much more probable that the expression should 
denote the commencement of the treaty under the tenth monthly, than 
its termination under ibc tenth decennial archon, •which would have 
been more properly expressed by *f ^tw*Tov," Quffi etsi ingemose 

seripta, non satis tanicu facer^ videntur. , 

2 Senh. \'1X. Obiter taugani inscriptionem Gra.'cam, quam hac formula 
mihi in nienlem reducit : 

AAa>NOC EZH ^ 

CEN ETH. KE. 

T 01 ^)r KAT 0 
HI d? IZ KAA CE 

Fabretti, qui illam edidit, Inscr. Dorn. p. 587., ncscio. quam syntaxiu 
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Uliif^ tamen in hac intcrprctaiione iiicommodi es$t, quod unus tun- 
federi saiiciiirido pisesit, cum duo sint popiili, et duo 
Maltem fueiiiit magistratus noniinandi. Hiiic factum est ut a lectio 
011(6 editoris doc mi rocesscriinjcgeiimque Uxetrokf numcro 

rnuititiidims, istoque sensu : Archontes aiitem dccem criint/’ 
Fuerunt forsan iitraqiie gente Arclioiites ad decennium iiitegrutn 
constitiiti; ita iit deccm Aichonles sanciuim annoriim centum 
teinpus implerent. Pauiuni turbat liic usus vocis Uxoitgi, cum Uxu 
exspectes. Forte etiam' divisitn legendum 8* exciToi : et kxoiTo; 
adjectiviim erit ab ixarov formatiim, iiec illud hie proprie positum : 
▼el erit inendiim in apographo, et leponendiim, h* exotrov : 

“ Aniii erunt centum, ct centum archontes.” Utiqiie nialini 
servare A EKATO I ant A'EKATOT, nain in hac lingua? vetustate, de 
proprietatc syntaxeos non nimis sollicitos esse interpretes decct. 
Cum aliquid circa annoriim justos tines, valde incertis Astronomise 
quue tunc erant legibus, dubitationis esse posset, voUierunt foederis 
aiictores alio etiam modo ternpus signilicare, Archontiim iieinpe 
niimeio, vei decern, si ad decennium, vel centum, si fucruut ad 
annum creati. 

In AixuTot, TO delta, etsi triangularc, eo modo positum e.st, iit, 
si acutissimiis atigiilus rotundarctur, D Latiiuim evadcrct ; et sunt 
non pauca Graecornni vetustissinia monuinenta in quibus J ut D 
efformatum est.* 

Vs. 3. AI JE TI AEOI'\ i. e. fi 8> — In fiedere Lacedaemonios 
inter et Argivos, apiid 'Hiucydidem (v. 79.) legitur, a\ U ttoi 
o-paTiois Seri xoivag. Codices iionnulli exbibcnt Seoi, omnino recipi- 


piitavit esse inter et rovrov, et KarOm videtur cepisse pro barharo 

qiiodam verbo. Auctor inscriptionis non eral adeo ineptns : rourw genitiviis 
e''t absolutu*^, starB, valft wtrBavovro; vel KtiTaBarivToc^ et TH est articiilds 
Tij, neinpc, wfo xax«vA5» trMTTc/xjSfwv. Nibil facilius. Similis temporis 

iktuMo in inscriptione Christiana Muratonana p. 1819, 6. 

EKOIMHGH. AXIAAIA 
NFjMftTICTOC ENI _ 

AYTOY MHNftX. Tc. TPI. Z. 

KAAANAHN MAPTiaN HMEPA 
* CEAHNHC 

Muratorius vertit vii Ed. Mart,; Odeiicu*:; qui illam repetiit in Sylloge 
Vet. Insrr. p. 265. an. d. vii. Knl. Mart. Mulandum t rgn TPi in npo ; 
ni legendum ilP. iz. a. d. .rvU. 

* Vir doctissJn Class. Kphemcride T. xi. p. 394 (1815), alio modo divisit, 
bccnempe; lUi xa videtur esse pro positum, cl vertit 

Miciperflque dc/iiuc : qua; opinio inerito vefvttata fuit a Knighlio ibid. 
T.xVu.p. 214. 

^ Lf. qua: nupet monuU Uocbett.V.C.Epist. ad Abcrd. p, 67. 
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111 pMHiisiorum Jurejuranrlo inter Aiitiqq. Asiat. p. JoJ. 
olI ds u eTTiopK^daifii : ncc filter, ai Se ^\eovsg epiroieu in Latiorum 
et Olontioruni foedere, ibid. p. 134. 

V^s. 3. AITE FEnOS AITE FAPFON] i.e. u re ewos ehs tpyov. 
Notanda iiisolentiu aspiratioiiis. ’'.^pyov aliunde non iiovi : sed cum 
observaveril Gregorius (D. D. 41.) siepicule Dorienses rep u pro 
Tar e iili, nihil aiiiplius rcquirain. Nec de seiisu ullo inocJo dubU 
tare nos sinit oonstaiis ilia antithesis inter )Jyog et egyov, vguyfjict et 
ftDdo; et Egyov, in omnibus aactoribiis ubivis obvia. Jusju- 
randum Gortyiiioruin inter Chibhullianas Anliqq. p. 133. opposita 
pxhibet \vyog et epyov, lit hie eirog et ipyov. Hoinerus H . i.i Ccr. 
fi :roTs ?>j (yeu‘^H tru f/ ejcyw xpaSiijv kol) Bupi^ov Irivot : ubi similia Mits* 
cherliehius adposiiit.^ 

Forma tou F hie et infra in rFAfl>EA, EFPAMENOI, aiigulosa est 
el acuta, sed eo inodo ut, si acumen obtuiideretur medium, fere 
ticret G Lalinum illud rolundtim.^ 

Vs. 4. STNEAN KAAAAOI^] i. e. truveav k aXaXoij : a-vvl<rctv, 
rvvritrotv iv aXX^Acij. Supra notavinuis in hacce dialecto pro in 
|)rima et tertiu singulari persona eex, usurpatum fiiissc : iiiiiic habe- 
iniis tertiain pluralem iuv pro ^<rav, trvveav pro truvY,ruv. Quod 
a\i\otg altero lambda in prima s}naba careat, defectum non opc- 
rario iiegligentiori, sed pronunciationi Iribuerim. In Doricis 
lleraclea? Tabidis luec vox sa[>piLis occuirit, et duo quidem habet 
de m«»re elementa : at quid istud ad rem ? Diversi sunt populi, 
a.*tas di versa, diversus dorisnius : infra similes literarum defectus 
lector obsei vabit. 

Vs. 4. TATAA] i. e. ra r oiWci, xara re ra aXXa. In AA pro 
AAAf vix )>utaverim mendum esse, et operarium posterius A omi- 
sisse. Fst apocope, qua figura, teste Gregorio (L). D. 1 |t^. cum 
iiotis inlerpretum, quibus adde Valckenariuni ad Adon. p. 382,), 
Dorienses frequenter utebanlur, ifxem plaque adducit, 8«i, lloiret^eo, 
pro Bcoftat, /loo-eiSeSva. Gracci quoque hodierni, in quorum lingua 
iniinita sunt dialecti Doricae vestigia, voces deem tare amant. 

» H quod hie locum Tnfo* invasit, alibi, ob malam proniintiationcm, vice 
T-if II scripnim fmt, v. r. in Iiac in«>cripiione apud Walpolium AJeinor. 

APXIKAH2 Xl’irrOMENEOS KAI i«AKI 
AAMA APXIKAK02: KAIlNinriANl’AN AY 
TON ©YFATEPA 0EOKOAHXAXAN»APTEM1T1 
OniTAlAI. 

vox est nibili. Quadratarius erravir, quod solenne cst.^Scribere debmt 

KAElNinUAN, vel KAHSmUAN. 

^ ll. WalpoVms Mus. Cant. 1. c. coniuUl ex codeni Uynino tU- 

♦|5t- xVl ECVUl* 

J pr. Uoebett. Ep. ad Abwd. p. 6T . ^ 
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Veins Latinorum lingua, in iiiullis cum AJolica matrc coiispiratii'« 
vocabulis sic iiitjina sui purtc diiniituiis non cai'uit, quie tandem 
aevo Ciccroniano prorsus obsoluisse vidcnUir. Noti*^siina sunt 
JEiiuiana gau pn' guitdiurn^ do pro domum. Et, quod ad aA nos- 
trum acu'dit propius, cool pro ca:tam. In Ani/iliiim seplimo, 
ttiagnaniinuin Scrvilii ainicum nobibssimis celebrans bexametris, 
hoc habct poeta dcsidera bills inter cetera : 

(ini cum niultji volup ac gaudia claniquc palamqiic. 

Et lie quis ob clisionem dlspiitet^ adfeiam ex Asiiiaiia extrema, 
liic sencx, si quid, clam iixorem, suo animo fecit voiup^ 

Neque nuv um, iieque minim fcci% nec secus quam alii solenl. 

Atque rursus in octavo Annalium Ennius Nonii : 

moitalern foituiia repente 
Keddidil, lit suninio e regno iuHimis esset. 

Nonius in^iicw/ feimilui adposuit ex Accio, Facuvio, Varrone, Lu- 
cilio. Satis sit lAicilii auctoiitas, cujus bac exstabant verba in 
sexto Salirai um : 

peccare iinpiine rati sunt 
Pcssc et nobilitate pr(iptlk*re iiiiqiios. 

Qui nobis luiper indusiiia Mail viii doctissirni innotuit, EVonlo, 
circa hti'c cuita noniina non injucunde lusit, in Epistolu ad Mar- 
cum Antoniiiuni de I'eriis AUieiisibus, p. 179. Qua te dicam 
gratia Alsium inatilimutn et voliiptarium locum, et, ut uit IMautus, 
/ocurn lubihuiUy delogisse, nisi ut bene liiibeies genio,* iitique veibo 
xtitrej faccres animo volup. Qua, imiliiin! volup^l Imino, si di- 
inidiatis \crljis ^erlJm diceiidum cst, iibi tii animo facercs vigil 
(vigilias dico) ; aut ut facerts laOoy aiit ut faccres rno/e (labores el mo- 
leslius dico). Tii Unquani vvlup? Vol|K‘in faciliiis quis libi quain 
voluptalciri conciliaveiit.” Qiiic, elsi rem de qua agitur non valde 
illustrent post classica qiue protuli priscortim sciiptoriiin loca, 
idcirco dtscribere placuit, quod Erontonis scripta non imiltos adhiic 
lectores iiacta fiieiiiit, iiilnique sii amabilius ilia faceia libertate fa- 
miliaritatcque ingeniosi hominis cum im|Veratore Romano, cum 
Optimo illo Marco Aiitonino. 

Vs. 4. IJAP nOAEMO^ i. c. Trap^ TroXifjLOj voXifico, ^roXEjxoty. 
Syilaba finalis genilivi oo, tpia; Uoricis receiitioribus erat co, time 
per 0 efferebatur. Mox legemiis apyvpo pro apyvpofj, Niliil iiotius. 
Nec ignota est ilia decurtataB pi<epositionis facies. Nuspiam ak 
vidi, sed Trap in ligata poetarum oralioiie passim occurnt, nec ubest 
a prosa etiam Oorica, quod notae Uaslii ct Sclisefcri ad Gregoriuiii 


• Heii.doiiins p. 13 (). tdiiionis Dcrollneiisis Irgi jubetgeamj/?, non sine 
probabilitate. Miilim lere, si quid rnutaiiduiri, faccres senbere pro 
kaberes, ob perpetiium verbi illiiis iisuni in sequeiitibiis. Probabiles ejiis- 
dem alix sunt conjecturir, qui, malum, pro qm m. et uti iu animo pro ubi tu an. 
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demonsirnnt. Sensiis loci non est omiiino apertissimiis.^ 1S?I non 
Hgeietur <lo inonunirnto publico, quod cura non niediocri necmini^ 
ina diligt ntiu in insciilpi debiiit, cogitassein de nK iido, tt peN 
peiiia ilia lonfusione pi d positionuiii et waga, atqiio mp TroP^ejx® 
legisst rn. Sod cum non possun ad eincndationcin confugere, 
suspKor ra roiK Ka) mup •noXifiut brevius esse posita pro Ta r’aA 
xai Tu Trap TroAsaw, vcl tunc tcuiporis, quo ha;c scribtreiilur, aliquid 
incerti es.-e tl lore prorniscui in iisu psepositionuni, adeo ut xap 
TToPisfLM idem fucrit rep Trip TroXifico. Prior ratio altera hac iiiultum 
j)i8ef?tat. 

Vs. o. AI AE MA STNEAN, TAAANI ON KAFFTPO AnOTI- 
XOIAN TOI AIOATXniOI] i. o. si Ss <rvve7gy, tuKoivtov av (xa) 
apyvp'jD aTTOrtyfusv T(p A)*()XvfJL7r{op. Nihil in lilis incst quod possit 
lectoiein luoiiiri. Ji pio aA est probe Duiicum, et nunc aliquo- 
tics legit nr in J^inilaro Jhjeckhiano. Ad rein coni'erri potest 
lleiodoluh (vii. apud qucni Ciraecia; populi qui se Persarum 
icgi tradidis.seht, Delpliico Apoiliiii bonoruni deciinam partem 
solvere hetlei Is fui mula cogt ndi sunt.® 

Vs. (). TOI KAJAAEMEXOI AATPEIOMENOX] Kniglitius ver- 
lil oi uy EsSr^^r^fxevct XaTpuo/xevav, qua* qiiideiii si fiiisset vernaculo 
seimoue iiiterpielatns, non tninimas ipsi gi alias agerem nam 
quem possit nunc seiisum habere conjunctio xa vel av iiullus 
oniniiio inlelligo. Kquidein TOI KAJAAEMEXOI dativos esse 
puto cum TOI JI OATXniOI conjungendos. Praposilio xarsc 
iutel in xa, foimu in coinpositionc usitalissima. Nec ignoro in 
prapositioiiis xara apocojie licii \iilgo diiplicationeiii tleinenli> 
ut in xfls/S/SaXsiv, x^Wsirov, xulls, xacSvcai, el rtliquis. Sed qui 
scripserunl aAdcAoi^, ccA, non niirum est xacaXejxfvoi scii})sisse pro 
xa^SaAffjxevoi. Aliror inagis xar^v pio xaxa rrjv in decreto Sigeor 
mm apud Cliishulliuui (Antiqq* p. 30), TAX DOAEIS TAS 
KATIIX XEAETKIJAf Pufat Chishullius menduni esse lapicidae, 
et reslituendum KATA TIIX. Et Dorismus quidem xar^v in 
dccrelo illo, quod lingua comnumi sciiptum est, lcc\^orc*ni noii 


• .T. M.iii Clas*!. Ephein. t. xi. p. 349. vertit; consiilcrcnt “ inter se, 

sifut alia, ^iiam (!c bcllw.” Knighiius vero ibid, t.^xiii. p. 114. “Let 
tlitm assist each other in all oilier matters, and aho from or against 
war.“ • 

* R. Walpolius 1. c. appositissime: “ll e talent to btf paid to Olympian 
Jupiter by itie party infringing tt»e treaty, is the same sum which the 
KUans iilidr the LVpreala* pay to Olympian Jupiter: rixavTov 

’OXvjUTr/w arrc^ipny, Thucxd. E. 31.” 

j Pcs I III Class. "Eph.t. xiii. p. 114- venit-Anglice : “let those whoby 
failing iiirtV have Violated the treaty pay a talent vf silver to Jupiter 
Olympius tor sacred services.” 
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med^ocritcr impcdit ; vix' taincn putaverim in moiuimento publico, 
ctiraiuibus magistratibus sciipto^ tain iiiimane mcnduni vcl 
irrcpsisiie, vel i'uisse relictum : vidctur poliiis esse ioquendi modus 
€t sciibendi negligeulior c pioiiimciatione viilgari orliis. Verbuin 
xaSatXsjxgvoi verlerini igilur offenso^ /wso, vio/alo ; Jovi Olj/mpio 
Imsor Novi cquidein \ulgo SigXsojxai stiisii activo scribi, nec 
non nicniini Doriri i^oetie in ' Al'jiVioiKoi(ron^ dicentis, ouosig kutco- 
epyhg JaKslron tov lovra. Attamen quein liibiio huic voci seiismn 
lirmaie posse milii vidccir ex loco Xcnophontis OEcon. x. 
dubio quideiJi^ et in quo IiaDserunt viri nonnidli docti, sed queiii 
sanumessc cum Zeunio, Gailio, aliis reor, e; as, si ic fefcflero. 

J3ed cum mox itcrum hoc ipsiini veibiim activo sciisii legatnr, non 
valde repiigiiabo, si quis xexZr^XrifjLivoi pro uominativo velit habere^ 
modo iiitempestiva ilia coujunctio ku ve! av prorsus re|)udietur. 

Vox qiue scquitur, AATPEIOMENON^ a Knightio vertilur Aa- 
r^euojxsvctiv, quod quideni non capio.^ Ipse scribo Xarpsioftsycv, 
ucciisaiidi casu^ et constriio riXuvrov A\ ?^oLTpeiOfji.evov, vertoque, 
talentuin Jovi dicatuiii^ Jovis religioni sacrum. In Diphthongo si 
pro E*j Dorismiis est^ ciijiis aiiiid exenipluin in decreto illo leperire 
ineniini Lucedaiiiioiiioruni contra Timotbeuin, ubi hctaxsluv bis 
scriptum exbibent optimi codices pro ha(rKsvr}v, De biijus verbi 
passivi laritate qme posseiit notari consultus omitto : nain obscr- 
vationibus id genus parurn tiibuo, in liac lingua^ Gracae monumcn- 
toruin paucitate. 

Vs. 7. AT JE TIP TA PPA^EA : TAI KAAAAEOITO] «i Is up 
Txypifex rai xaSaXs'oiro. Kiiightius aiitein lingua vulgari scribit : 


> J. M. in Class. Epli. t. xi. p. 349. eaJem mibi senlit, ac vcrtit Jovi 
deluso. A qiiu viro ducto mea me destinisisse nun sinit tempuris ratio, qiiippe 
qui ante ipsum, ct alios, quos qmdein novi, scripseriin. Insnpcr addam 
Dobrsiiiii, virum eruditissiinum, qui tunc teqiporis Luteiia* versabalur, 
znihi banc dissertationem in consessu Instituti recilanti adfuisse, ct sig- 
nibcavisse meam illius loci interpretationem non malam videri. Sed 
mala videbitur Knightio ; nani liisce verbis J. M. cunfutat : “ the critic 
joins Ins favorite contraction of xara to the partii iple taken in a passive 
sense, not giving himself the trouble to 'ascertain that the verb iithio(Mn 
only occurs in a passive or middle form with an active sense, and tliat 
it never was nor ever could be subjoined to tbe preposition xaT«, for the 
same reason that, ’though in Eiiglisb we say, threw down, beat downy hunt 
downy we never ‘‘HV, injure dow/iy wrong doipjiy hurt downJ^ 11. Waipoliiis 
b c. proponit xara^iiXii/Afyoi, rcpudiata conjunctione xa. 

^ Van Lconepiii-. vir doctissimus mibi per literas significavit se inecuni 
sentire de kaaaaemenoi in tertio casu. 

3 In Classica Ephein. t. xiii. p. 115. Knightius sic cominentatiir: " the ellip- 
ijs of tbe causal pieposition,as before XaTfria^iWv, is common : but I can find 
no other instance of this participle, or the verb to which it belongs, in a pas- 
sive form : probably fui no oilier reason, than because there is no other 
passage extant iii which it is required in a passive sense.” Haec ellipsis 
male excogilata videtur. Vcruaculc vcrtit, /or sacred services ; bcnc. J. M. t. 
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ad Inscript. Eliacam. 

St U Tij ru ypa^slri av SifjXgoiTO,’ De ri; nemo dubAabit. 
Hesychius: Tip. r/g : Ai:cxvsg. Ta positiim est pro «: nihil 
faciliiis. Fpi^eot credo esse idem rcS eypa^r^. Supra vidimus ea 
pro cruvsx pro crtiveav pro orvv^trav : hinc piito ygi^ea dictum 
illis homiuibus tuisse pro Eypi^riv et sypu^ri, ypa^zuv pro ly^a^ijo-av. 
Igilur, ni fallor, ra ygifeat scriptum est pro a eypa^rj, vel a yiypa^ 
TiTOLt^ Turn TAJ valet ta vel rp, id est, h TctvTr^ rjj p^TpA. fti 
Kx^aXiotTo iterum Kniglitius coujuiictionem xx sibi reperisse visus 
est; equidem, iit supia, apoeopeii esse puto rijs xuru, legoquc 
xxTxdr.XsotTo : hoc sensu : Si quis vero quae hic scripta suiit 
\ioiaveiit, id est eraseiit, deleverit. Homcrus Od. xxh. 278. 

AXpr^V §6 pivlv ^Y^X^TXTO p^fltXxOg* 
llcsycliius: ArjX^TaTO, efiXcttl/sv, 

Fonniis iiternrum P et insigiiissinias notanduiii est. In iiiscrip- 
tione quani ttiihi Pouqucvillius iegeiidmn permisit, quamque 
liic adpositam legi non gruvabitiir, puto, vir liumanissiiiius, ele- 
ineutuin fere simile non litera est, sed aspirandi nota : 

SIA RON O AINOMENEOS 
KAI TOI STPAKOIIIOI 
TO I AITTPAN AFOKTMAS 

Legendum est omnino TON AITTPAN, vel TOI AITTPAI, rip 
JiTvpx, et APO pro AFOA Nam hiiiic esse sensum inscriptioiiss 

N’. p. 391-.: “ .d vero non roriMilerent, taleniiirn arjjenii soivcrciit Jovi 
Olympio, Deliiso sacrificantibns, i. e. .sacritiii feedus racieniibiis:'* quae 
]»erbpicua csse lie ip^'e quidfiu J. jM, diccre siibiiiwdiit. Meain interpreta- 
tiunt'in Lennepio probavi, ei p’i’.n pri.batum iri qiioqueliad. Rocliettio V.C., 
etsi in Epist. ad Aherd. p. 102. Kuighlii leclione xarpf^o/iAtvwv ll^lls t'uerit. — 
opro £i rexte ccperiint viii docti in alia iuscripiiouc apud \\ alpolium Mem. 
p. 453. 

TON A0ENEON A0AON EMI. 

Sed miror (. ,iisse pro ’A9»jvwy vel pro a0»iy«iu>y, a feslo a9»jv«r« dicto : mihi 

qiiidcm potnis vnletor (>icrre a riomine ’A9»i»atot. In Iii^criptione Grute- 
riana y, 1027, 5. O fl. siihslituendiiin fsi : KATATOTHSBOTAH5>FH«i*imA7i 
nPO KAAAN* lANOTAPIilN rPA«S»OMENnN. Lego rPA«tOMENON, 
iieinpe. 7 esse videtur, ut bis intra in eadeiii inbcripiione, orrialus vel 
diviMonis raiisa positi'.ni. 

' Knigbtiiis Class. Kphem? 1. c. : “ and if any individual— do violate 
what be her'iii written.'* J. M. loc. rit. “ Si vero qiii^ ha?c scriberec 
qua ratioiie dtluderclur vel socius, vel magkstriitu'*, omnino, si quid 
video, contra iiiscriptionis ineiuein. In hoc lamcn rtciiis fint, quod xaia- 
xjfliTo pro xaTaS»iX*oiTo liabtierii. 

* Dobrajus Canubrisiiensis, vir ernditissimii% mihi ^>]im dixit putare se 
punctis inierpositis tpaOjea a syllaba tai male secerni, et iegeudum 
^PA•^E^TAI inu) tenure ; quod ingcniosissime exco^riiarum esse fateor. Vix 
tamen crctliderirn h:ec vitiu'Jd piincta jussu inagistraUiiim non fuisse 
deiela, cum supra in*ETFAOioi2 ultima litera qiue mendosa primum crat, 
fiient postcrius corrects. Nulla fiiit causa cur hic correctio uinitteretur ; 
nam erat et factii multo facilior utili^irque. 

^ Sic r vitioae posiiviin est pro n in lapide Graeco apud Walpol. Memo:, 
p. 03. 
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itr'bitFor : 'ligiov o Ativoft-ivit; xx) oi Supxxoo'toi tov AiTupxv airt 
KvfMts, iiempe hiiuttvxv. Nonien propnuni ^trupa; ad Latiiuini 
'I'ttyrus proxime acccdit. in lARON quae est forma tou p 


A1CM>ANTH2 

TAMEINONOi: 

XAIPE 

Scribendiim omnino 

AIO^ANTUX E 
PAMEINONOX 

'ETafjintv nomen est propriutn viri apud Ilippocr. Kpid. i. p. 951 K. Ubitrr 
M[iu»ain literam emeiidemus in alio lapide cjusdem operis, p. 456. 

MAPKIANHN XEBA 
XTHN 0EAN AYTO 
KPATOPOX NEPOl'A 
TPAIANOr KAIXAPOX 
XEBAX1X)Y PEPMA 
NIKOY AAKIKOYA 
AEAWN AX'rniN 
n noAix AiA npnro 
KOXMOY Tl KAAYAI 
OY BOiNOBlOY 

KXaiiio; UtmSttf nomeri c-t, puto, iiiauditum : corrigo, KOINOBIOT. 
£i obiter liceat vicinam ibidem epii^iapben saniorem facere; 

I'AIOX lOYAlOX KEAEP EK 
TON lAinN KATEXKEYA 
XEN AUMn in AnOAAftNl 
ATON THN YIlOXnPHXlN 
KAI I’AIOX lOYAIOX EPMAX O 
KAl MI:PK()YII0X EXTPftXEN EK 
TON lAinN TUN IIAATOIAN AUO 
TOY ZYI’OXTAXIOY MEXPl 
TIIX YUOXnPUXEUX .. 

“ Ilcrtitas, who is culled also Meraipus,” ait inlerpres. Scd Merrupus est 
Srytitn^aj^ufty. llic llcTtnas Latino nomine synonynioC|Sie vocabatur 
MERCUltlUS. hc,ribc,omiiino, O KAI mepkot'pios. Kice lecurruiit 
ba-c bcnliciiii levittr cu'inipta iiuiniiia OEOAIHSTOPOS apud Moratorium 
p. 1752, 12. quod editor verlit Theohrslortf; EltiAUPiH p. 1G9I,1. (juud 
Yertit hdoriff : corilge ©EOMH2TOP02, ElelAflPlH. Ibidem p. 1511,7. pro 
OI TPO-JIAAOI (TropHih!) repone OI TPOWMOI {altimni) ; et. p. 1518, 8. pro 
ANI1EAI2 (Ampcits!) s.cribe ANtlEAH. lalibu!, scatet iste qiii dicitur 
Tlie.'-aoiuii Muratorianus. Est < t poru-utuin comiuis in Odericiaiia Syllogc 
p. *53. • 

eN0.\AG Kei 
Te ayi>iiaia 

ZOTIKIl eiio 
woNTwN erro 

NOC. '^nOIIICGN 
€N eiPHNII H KOI 
MHCIC AYTHC 


ad Inscript, Elia cam. SOS 

iiAtiiiai rcpcrilur el in marmore NoiiUeliano notante Maffeib in 
Galliie Antiquitatibus p. S3. Adde Larlbelemium in Memoriis 
Academ. Inscript, t. 47. p. iGl.* 

S est qiioque aspirandi signuin in iiiscriptione Larissaca apud 
Dodwelliini Itiii. per Cira?c, t, ii. p. 22J. ubi, inter alia nomina^ 
occurrit KPETOS sOMINTONOS; quae JegeiiJa sunt o 

Mlrrovo^y nempe Cretus Miniouis Fi/ius^ nec bene vertuntur^ 
Cretos, Omintorios. 

Vs.S. AITEFETAJi: AITETEAE:STA AITEJAMOS] quod 

hie praeter iiiorem aspiratur, Latinc civem signifiat. Hesychius : 
^Etoh' ttoKItai, Siy/xoVai. TsAffOTa, pro TsXsirrxs, desinenlia /Eolica/Ut 
l-KiriroLf vsfs\rjyepiTci, el similia, unde Latin! siia sibi dcrivarunt 
sophist Qy poeta. Miruni accidit quod non sciipserinf era, reAfora, 
rel ETa^, tsAso't«V* Eadeni discrepantiu supra in roTp et Toic. Ce- 
tcrum TEAstTTa magistralum iiiteipretor, 6 ev TfAr* wv, 6 teAoj e;^c«v.* 
1^'ormulii oi h teAsi ovts^ notissinia est. Conferenda sniil, nam niul- 
luni faciiint ad illustrationcni loci, sitiiilia verba in Anifdiictyonum 
jurejuraiido apud Aiscbineiii (adv. Ctesiph.): si ds tij raS* Troipoi- 
^aii/oi ^ 7ro\i$ tj IdtJjTYfS ?! eSvoj. Addo Polybiana ista (vi. 13, 6.): s7 

TiS iSlMTlJC ^ TTOkt;. 

Vs. y. ENTEniAPOI KE.\EXOrTO TOINTATT EFPAME- 
NOI^ Kiiigiiliiis interpretatur : h tw e^tspslcp uv rcS si^- 

Tetviuyiypufji.iJ.ivop.^ Non arbitror £A7'csse pro Iv toT. Nam durior 
esset clisio syllaba; oi. Statim legilur, rot 'vroturoc ; ubi non oi 
clisum Aiit, sed s. J-»cgo evr’ l^rtigeo id est, bvts e<f)iBpcp. Particiila 


Vcrlit Odcriciis; Fjfophronton nepox fecit. Nomen barburum prorsus est. 
In s^llalns primis €no Utcl vox GnoiHc^N, quir, slatiin inalo fiiit 
consiho rcpeiitu, vcl aliiid quid. Certo* icruus est homiui nornen fuisse 
^fivTwv. Zucliarids in a])pt:ndicc ad Lupi Disserialioncni de Coiistantino 
Magno lianc prutiilil iusciiptioneui : 

FELIX FOSSOR POSVIT. 

SIBI El COIVGI SV 

AE STRA TONICIN. 

IN PACE 

quod nomcn interpretatur ^tratoniccni. Fiquidem pulo pwvam esse iteratio- 
nem pra'posiiionis IN, et lapicidam dcbuisse sic literas exhibere ; STRA- 
TONIC. L\ PACE. • • 

* Cf. Rad. llocnelt. Epist. ad Abcrd. p, 68. 

* Kniglnius 1. c. vertit : “be he a citizen, a free inhabitant paying con- 
tfibution", or mt rely a free inhabitant;’’ quod nullo modo placet. 

^ In Ephem. Class, b c. Knis^htius sic vertii ; “ let him also be held in 
the fine of expiation herein written.” J. M. )■ c. cit. scribit, ivr’ pro 

Jv9» ivlU f'Xy et h'Ti»yT« ypttpLzvi. pro tm hrtvSs yfye«/x^fvw, vertitquc : “hie 
ad tenipliim inhiberetiir eo quod ibi scriptum est.”^ Quod Knightius 
ridet, nec, opinor, imxnerito. * * 
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Tisic paqposltioni fere otiose juneta reperitur in celeberrioio Byzafi' 
tioruni Detreto apud Demosthenem : 6 SSfiog 6 'Airjyalevv 

evT€ To7g wpoyevofAevetg xmpolg evvosoov tiareKel Bv^otVTtoig, xa) TToW&g 
Hu) jfjLsyakag xP^^^S’^oLgio'^yiTai hre tw wupMTuxou xutpcf. Utiquc 
in hoc loco abundare alierum Tf videtur^ cum xu) interponatur. 
Scripserutit hriipm sine aspiratione, ut supra alia qua; viilgo 
spiritii rudi eilerebaiuur tenuiter prolata observavimus ; et statim 
hTuuTu est pro evruvia. 

Doricuni alpha in notissimum est exemplis, et indicare 
sat est Maitiariuni ad Tab. Heracl. v. 8. Koenium ad Gregor. 
D. D. ^ 1 17.‘ Modo liiscriptionem protuliin qua7apwv pro *lipa)v. 
Proximum eypotfimt, nonest, quod voluit Knightius, pro yeygafi.- 


' Cf. H. Walpol. inMu«. Cantabr. t.i. p. 537. Inlnscriptione Furmontiana 
nuper vir doctissimus legit lATPOI, ubi alii forsan legent lAPOl, iicmpe 
tifd;. Sed ab islis placet nunc abstinere, nec huic liti, quie inter virus roc 
lunge cruditiores agitur, manum lubens abmovr.bo. Aiquc in iapide Orchu- 
iiicnio inter Wal poll I Memorias p. 469. noinen est prupriuiti Ap- 

poncreplaiet e libro nonrfacile obvio tutain inscripiiunem, qu^ in muitis 
cum aha ilia cunsentit quam supra p. 294. ail versum 2. in notis adtuli, et 
panels illustravi. 

©VNAPXn APX0NT02 MEIN02 ©El 
Aorem apxiapox eymeiao tami 

A2 ETBflAr APXEAAMn MIKEII XH 
02 AOFAnKA AHO TA2 20rriTA<tn 
ntAA TftN nOAEMAPXflN KH TON 
KATODTAftN ANEA0MEN02 TA2 

lorn PA4»n2 ta2 kimenai hap et 

WONAKH MAIAN KH HAIIKAEINON 
KH TIMUxMEIAON «lKEIA 2 KH AAMO 
TEAEIN AYIIAAxMfl! KH AIHNXllON 
KA0I2OAflPn XHPUNEIA KAT TO YA 
$12MA T£1 AAMll. . ... 

fc»TNAPXo Walpiiliaiti apugraphi visum est mendohiim. Walpolius pn- 
tat esse pro nec* inale,. ile*iychiiis ; Xai6;' iyet96s. Xmu’ ayreffri. Verba 

Xtto; aTTfSufxct snnuiit igliur : bona fide red di^i. Cet* X‘A larli.i mm lingua 
communi legenda: Ooimjx®'' 0nXi/0(ov, *A^yitpog 

Ev/3oi5x^ Wpyeiisi,fJt.uv ^u/xiTyntog infiwxa — »wo rrif ct/yyfafov, /uLtru twv UoufA'pywf xal 
rStr KaroWTulv o.ys>^ 0 fjuvo; a-vyypa^oVi Tag xufAtvng irapa Evfpoyu xal ^ntiay xat 
IlafftxXexvav xa* ^untiag, xal Aii/xOTiXfiV Avo’i^vpMVy AiovOa-iof Kti'P^o’oSuffOV 

xaTa TO fJM toD SnfJLOU. ArcllivTUb iLtimtli bllLls redduh, ’AfX^*' 
' po; qiuid in Inscriptiuiiibus suleune «st. Epitapbiiim apud Lupum 

Dibs.l. p. 71, 

AAKINOflN ATO EHMA AAESANAPOYTE LYNEMw 
TPEIC AwAEXETEIE HIETOYE FENETH nPOEHENYA 
IX0YE 

Vox ETtfEMwN multiim lorsit P. Lupum. Legere vull ruyytvuv, et sic quoque 
^ coiijteit vir quidam doctusabco cousuitus p, 231, cunjecturae vim quscrens 


ad Inscripi. EUacam, 50 i^ 

i 

^evw,* scd pro fyyga/tjxeva,!. e. eyysyjajxjxlvfitt. Qui scripserunt bupra 
HuduXeiAevoi, pro KXTaSsSa\ijf^evot, yo»fe» pro iypd^iij, augmento et 
duphcationc caruissfe videntur. In 6ypafjt,im igitur e non est 
augmciitiini, sed signum prsepositionis ev. Simplex cst y, quod 
duplex esse debiiit, ut p. m eadein voce, ut A supra in aA«Ao(^* 
Non scnbebaiit clemeiita quae non prouiintiabnnt. Jam l^iapov 
hrauioL syyBypappivov inlelligo de hoc ipso talento supra dicto, 
adeo ut qui veiba firdeiis la^serit, multa ilia sacra reJigiosa^ 

ex ilia spintus rudis figura E supenmposita, quamque pro r luben vult. 
Alibi inielicius p. 149 . scribit rvv c/aiuv, cum tneis. Iiegendum est omnino, e 
nota voralium tel ai permntatione, trwai/j.u,¥t Quod sequitui rENETH ver-, 
tit matu, vcl a nativifati : male, omnino, et contra linguae propnetatem. Piito 
esse proyjviT»» . rpn; iuitKtTtis vta-roi/s yiytr^ “illos duodcnnes tres 

tresque fideles Pat hi ego rnisi CHRISTUS/' In monimentis C^hristianis 
symboluni est J, CHttlST I, ut multi declaraverunt. Lupus ibid. p. 82.5 
Passenub Di**s de Sancto Throno p. 225 ; Fabrettus Iiiscr Dom. p. 569 . > 
Meiiagius Anti-Baill § 48.; Althaiius Diss. de Baptism. Hlerogl. t. 6- 
p 199 . in Symb. Florcnt, Goni ; alii. Prieterea videtur auctor voluisse hex- 
ametros stribcre, et meminis^e Homerici "Aii* Nondum recedam ab 

inscriptionibus in quibus qui bcribit priina persona iititur, notaboque 
vitium dcscnptoris in opitaplno alio apud Walpohum ibid p. 463. iibi 
KATE2KETA2A pio KATESKETAXE reponendutii est. Judicct ip&e lector 
per*;e, inspecto apomapho : 

AYPHAU BAOTKIA ZHIA KAI WONOY2A KATEIKFVASE 
TO 

AATOMION SYNTHI rraAHI EMAYTHI KAITfll rAYKTTA 
TIU MOY AN API lATYPaNIAm YHOMNEIAS XAPIN ZH2 
ANTI ETH TPIAKONTA AMEMOmS MHACN AETEP 
ON EHEiTAI BAH0HNAI E2 AYK^ El MH TA TEKNA MOY 
El AE TVL KATA0HTAI ETEPO imiMA ABSEl TFI HOAEI 
XA4>. XAIPE nAP0ENA. 

Nomen suspectiim est. In lapide forsan fuit SATOPNINOl, vel 

5 ATTPftNiAHi. Pro ETEPO fiiit aut debiiit esse ETEPON. Non vulgare 
TnoMNElAX positum esse vidctur pro rnOMNHMATOX J-apis Gmteii p. 
1025, 4 . • 

KA. AIMIAION 
^TAftNIAllN 
r(n\ FAA ATAP 
XOYr AIMUIOT 
ATATOPIANOY 
YION, H. nATPIS 
ANEmi^EN 
YIIONMIIN 
UAIHI. THS 
nEPI. TON. BI 

% ON. A THI 

Scrib. v*^. S.TnoMNHMA, tt ultimo APETHS. Inhis formulis esl ubivis 

obvium In'^cripno apud Walpolium Mem. p. a03. aeaoxoai, THl, 
BOTAHI, KAI, TOI, AHMfll, EHAINEJAI, MEN, MHTPOAOPON, TIMO 
RAEOYS, AM^. E... ITHN, APETHS, ENEKEN. Forte AM«inOAElTHN. HuatlU 
banc inscnplionem, qute nunc est in Cullcciione *L%iiuan% reperi 
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iiiultandiis iiiefit.l Vioposita cst eatlein popna illis qtil 
foecleiis rlausiilat despexoiint 1 1 lilis qui moninieiituni ipsum vio- 
]iivcimt. Paritcr lere m pacto Priausituses intei el IJieiapytiiios 
(Maitn. 0\on. p. ^)4. vs. 80; statuitui illos qui fcjedus infiegeniit, 
illosque qui coliimnam publicaiii^^ fa^deiis saiiciti inoniineutum, 
crigere ncs;le\critit^ eamdem multam, quinquaginta iicnipe stateias, 
esse soluturos. 

£\piicatis vci bis singulis ct formulis^ adponam vcisioiiem totius 
iiiscriptionis : 

“ Foediis Kleos intei et Evaceos. Sonetas esto ad centum 
annos ; Aichontes auteni erunt decern. Quod si quid opus fuerit 
dictu factuve^ coilveniuiito^ et dc rebus aliis et de beilicis. Si non 
conveueiiiit, talentum argeuti solvunto Jovi Olyinpio saemm 
pacti luptorts. Si autem quU ilia quae hic sciipta sunt dele- 
veiit, sive civis, bive magistrutus, sive gens^ inuk la sacra mule- 
tator hic edicta.” 


in agro Tiojano, std non neccsse cst Metrodorum inde fiii'ssc onundum, et 
potuit Amphipolita Mclrodorus in Asia liabitare. Pr^ttita notandiim 
verba Iiiscriptionis Amelias JB/ttritf (BAOTKIA valde suspecluin cst forte 
H AOTTKIA) , verba, iui{u iiii, rcmtdium pr ibirt iptissinn ad- 

hibeiidum itisruptioni m Museo ( aiiiabrmitnsi 1. 1 p 5ji 

A2KAHniAAflv rAYPO— 
ftN KAl WOM2Nn0E-^^r\. 

StiibeZnN KAIO— 

‘ Nuper vii duct, scnpsit ad Kniahtii nientem, ypjuwui c'-se pro yryp w ^ > 
std re, pulo, parum altcnic perspteta, qiiippe qnaui obiter Untum ac vtlul 
in transcursu tiii^rbat ct Lpist. Koebett adAberd. p 52 * 

^ lit iiani seuttnuani Lcnncpio prubavj. 
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POLITE LITERATURE 

I 

OH 

BELLES LETTRES OF HOLLAND. 

An account of the Polite Literature^ or, as it is technically called, 
the Belles Leitres, of the Dutch, may perhaps be in the same de- 
. gree interesting to the English reader, in which it is probably new to 
him. Very few Englishmen, it may be presumed, have given the 
'Dutch credit for distinguishing themselves as much as other nations 
of Europe, by the productions of genius and taste which come under 
that denomination. They have not been in the habit of associating 
with the character of a Dutchman the ideas of wit, imagination, and 
sensibility. . These qualities, it has generally been thought, are not to 
be met with in Holland. It will, however, appear from the statement 
which is to follow, (hat such a prejudice is unfounded. As to the 
intellectual capacity of the people of Holland, no doubt can be enter- 
tained. There is, perhaps, no country, in proportion fo its popu- 
lation and extent of territory, which has produced more eminent 
men in science and learning. Let us but recollect the names of 
Orotius, Noodt, Voef, Bynhershoek, in the department of the law ; 
Boerhave, Gaubius, Albinus^ Van Swieten, in medicine and anatomy ; 
Uuyghens^ Leeuwenhoek y Gravesandcy Muschenbroeky Ruyschf 

Swammerdam, in mathematics, pliysics, and natural history ; Erasmus^ 
in divinity, and other branches of knowledge; those masters of 
classic lore, the Vossii, Burmanni, Gronovii, Greevii, Hemsterhuie, 
Wesseling, Drakenborch, Valckenaer, Lemiep, Schultens, Alberti; to 
whom may be added Lipsius, Scaligery D' Orville, Ruhnkenius, and 
Wyitenhach: for though these five men last named were not natives 
of Holland, yet they lived there, having adopted it for their country, 
and there rose to celebrity and fame. Thii^ will be a sufiicicut argu- 
ment to prove that the country is not iinpropitious to the cultivation 
of the mental faculties ; and naturally lead to the inference, that there 
is no ground for supposing that elegant literature would not succeed, 
where graver learning and science haie so remarkably prospered. 
Otherwise we must assume the ridiculous position, that the Dutch 
people are by natilre formed in a particular mhnner, and only endowed 
^^with one kind of mental ability, fitting them for serious pursuits, but 
leaving them destitute where imagination is required to co-operate. 
If such an assertion be but slightly considered, the futility of it will 
$0011 become evident. There might, however, have been eircum- 
. stances, quite distinct from a similar objection, which had a tendency 
^ to impede the progress of that species of literature which forms the 
subject of tlic present communication, so as to leave the Dutch, ih 
thia particular, behind the other nations of Europe. First, much 
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would depend on fhe state of cultivation, which tlicir native 
language had received, and on the time when it began to be employed 
ill the service of literature ; for there was a period when the people of 
Europe made use of the Latin tongue fot.the purposes of science, to 
the neglect of their own. To this practice the Dutch perhaps adhered 
as long as any of their neighbours, and consequently prejudiced the 
interests of their native idiom. By degrees, however, it experienced 
that attention, without which it could not thrive, and was brought to 
a state of improvement, which rendered it fit for the productions of 
Jlie Muses. 

What the character of the Dutch language is, may be next enquired, 
as a preliminary to the present discussion. It is unquestionably a 
branch of the German tongue, and so nearly resembles that idiom, 
which is called Xow German, that the one appears only a modification 
of the other. To those, who are acquainted with both, this is an 
evident truth ; though the Dutch themselves would rather claim a 
greater share of originality for their , dialect than that proposition 
allows. I have heard some literary men in Holland make such a pre- 
tension, by asserting, that though the Dutch must be referred to the 
Germanic tongues, yet it ought to be considered as a distinct branch of 
them, and, in a certain degree, as an original language. This opinion 
is more the result of national vanity, than of an impartial view of the 
subject, and of reasoning founded upon a knowledge of the respective 
languages. The Dutch language, as it now exists, has been very suc- 
cessfully cultivated. It is copious ; and has the peculiar advantage, 
w hich distinguishes the German tongue, that it possesses the means 
of creating, out of its own elements, whatever terms may be required 
for the expression and representation of ideas. Thus it is exempted 
from the necessity of borrowing foreign words, which gives it a cluirac- 
tcr of purity that caiinpt be regarded otherwise than as a very high 
commciidatioi]. In such a capability,, the powers and resources of a 
language consist; and, ki proportion as it is invested with that aptness, 
it is calculated for the operations of literature and science. The 
Cireek language had that q^ialification ; and we know from the works 
of genius it has produced, how such a prerogative ought to be appre- 
ciated. The German language is endowed with it. to a retnarkabJe 
degree ; but it is only of late years that the attention of the Germans 
has been awakened to4lie importance of this at tijbute. The Dutch 
have been before tliem in developing and applying this principle ; 
and in 'many instances the* Germans have been iiidehtcd to them for 
improvements in phraseology. In Us grammatical organization, the 
Dutch language resembles the German ; but it is more simple and easy. 
To one particular we must advert, the position of w^ords, depending, as 
it does in German, •not on a vague and undefined perception of the 
ear, as is the case in the Greek, ^tin, and other tongues, but on cer- 
tain laws inherent in the language, which w not to be infringed at the 
will and option of the writer or speaker. The subject of the collo- 
cation of the words in the German language is curious and interesting 
to the linguist; and I have treated of it fully in my German Grammar, 
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I refer tlie dreader,' who wishes to knowsomelhing farther on 
the suj^ject I belike that I have been among the first, who ascer- 
tained these laws, and exliibiited Uiem in, a system. They were always 
obeyed, and practised ; but, though ivery German tacitly ackiiow' 
|edged and respcctig^ them, yet few were aware of their existence, or 
eycr thought of classing them with the body of their grammatical 
rides. This will appear by examiniiig the different grammatical works 
that have been published on'that language. 

The ckeHmslance that tlie same arrangement of words is found in 
the Dutch idiom is very important, as it proves that it is an original 
and permanent quality of tfie German language, which is the inothel- 
tongue, andnot an accidental form arbitrarily introduced into the latter. 
Indeed this may also be inferred from the prevalence of that pecuii* 
arity throughout the German nation, where the principles of the po- 
sition of words are universally adhered to in the common intercourse 
of life, though some modification or deviation from the rules that are 
laid down may occasionally occur. It is not an oratoVical artifice, or 
the contrivance of learned persons, but a practice that rests on the 
general consent of the people, and is as much identified with their 
habit of speaking and writing, as any other property of their language. 
An arrangement of words in speech, so precisely defined and settled 
by rules, and at the same lime well calculated to promote the efiect, 
which is always intended and to be desired, of stimulating, by the 
inauner in wiiicli the words are made to follow one another, the atten- 
tion of the hearer or the reader, and of giving to the sentences a 
certain symmetry, must be acknowledged as a great advantage. The 
ancients, 1 mean the Greeks and Romans, w ere sensible of the want of 
this requisite for the purposes of oratory ; but they had not in their 
languages the means of supplying it. It would have supplied what 
they v'dllri^ihm, oi num^rm oratorius ; which, although it was the 
object of laborious r; search, could never be reduced under any rule, 
nor be made available for general use. 

ll is not uncoini^iou to bear foreigners say, that the DutcJi is an 
ugly language. This observation, proceeding from persons who do 
pot understand it,, is xalurally meant to apply to the sound, which, it 
is intimat^, is of such a character as tp affect the ear disagreeably. 
As there is no settled standard for the merits of sound, by which such 
an opinion might jbe regulated, we may expect that there will fre- 
quently be a fallacy in a similar declaration. But on the other hand, 
it is not to be denied that there exists a*great difierence in sounds ; 
mud that some are fitted to touch the ear pleasantly, while others tend 
ip prQj||tete a contrary sensation. We must, therefore, allow any 
indimual, though totally ignorant of the language he hears, to judge; 
as regards liimself, wlietlier it sounds agreeably or otherwise, 
too depends on habit | apd it may be conceived, that whatabso- 
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lutcly would be callecl harsh sounds, may, to those who are accustomed 
to them, be liarmonious and deitglitful, especially if they have been 
used to associate with them particular ideas. Among the enlightened 
nations of £uro)^, who are not coniiiied within themselves, but have 
interchanged their sentiments and feelings^ in consequence of that inter- 
course which civilisation and refinement, knowledge and literature, 
have produced, the question may rest on somewhat different ground* 
TJie imtions of sound, as they are generally received, according to 
wbicJi the Italian language, for example, is hold up as a standard of 
beauty, would not lead to a favorable conclusion in behalf of the 
Dutch. The vowels and diphthongs in this tongue, are, for the most 
part, broad and heavy, instead of being clear and sonorous ; and the 
guttural breath assigned to the letters and which pervades the 
language, is not calculated to conciliate the ear of a foreigner unac- 
customed to its sound. It would, for these reasons, be difficult to 
dispute with a stranger his assertion, that the Dutch is not a uell- 
sounding language, when compared to others, to which he attributes 
the character of being harmonious and musical. Iliit he must confine 
hituself, when he says the Dutch is an ugly language, to that outward 
qualification alone ; and not attempt to imply that its internal and 
essential properties, consisting in copiousness, aptitude, and force of 
siguificutiou and expression, are to be comprehended in his censure. 

Theieis a difference in nations, as in individuals, as to their respec* 
five capacity and talents for the various branches of literature. That 
differoiice is, in many in^^tances, more to lie a«*cril»ed to practice and 
habit, than to iiaUiral fitness and ability, 1 am particularly inclined 
to think so with respect to nations. When any one nation excels in 
&ome branch of literary composition, it is in a great measure owing to 
the degree of attention with wdiicli that branch has been cultivated, 
to the frequency and multiplicity of the practice it has undergone, and 
the cncourageuieiit it has met with from the prevailing inclinations of 
file people. 

It is to he observed in Dutch literature, that in the departments of 
Satire and Comedy tlie [irodiiciions are extremely scanty. Those 
two kinds of compositions seem to be almost entirely neglected. From 
this circumstance, however, 1 should not iufef that a Dutchman has 
naturally no talent for cither- This w'ould be a random and illogical 
conclusion ; and would be confuted by placing a native of that country 
in a situation where there was scope and incitement for such an em- 
ployment of literary ability^ It may be said, that the people of Hol- 
land are of a grave, sedate, and quiet charactfr,«and not so fond of 
the amusement derived from wit and humor, from merriment and 
ridicule, as other nations that are of a more sprightly and susceptible 
disposition. If thm be so. it is readily accounted for, why tlieir 
writers, whose business it is to adapt themselves to the taste of those 
for whom they write, have not furnished any specimens of those com-^ 
positions. When I speak of Comedy, 1 do not mean that which is 
merely opposed to Tragedy, by having a happy and cheerful conclusion, 
instead of an unfortunate and melancholy catastrophe ; but 1 desig- 
uute a play, of which mirth and gaia^, wit and humor, form promident 
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features. In a similar manner it is to lie explained, why liic Duleh are 
possessed of that species of popular poetry which is known by 
the name ot ballads, and is much in vogue in other counliies. 1 ho 
cause is, that the taste of the Dutch is not in favor ot it, or that tlH > 
are not accustomed to that kind of entertainment. 

The names, which stand most distinguished in the polite htenifure 
of Holland, are Hoortr, Vondel, and Antonides, of torinei days, 
and Bjcdeudvk, of the present time, these, Dutch hleiature 
owes Its rise and progress, and that degree of perfection which it has 
attained. It encountered iu its course an inipediirieiit which con- 
siderably retarded its advances: this was the practice, I may almost 
call it passion, of translating the literary produc lions of other nations, 
instead of aiming at otiginal compositions. That taste for foieign 
litoiature in the Dutch, is supposed to date from the peace of Nime- 
gueii, in the} ear I678, when Ilolland, aftei having successfully ended 
Us stiugglefor independence with l>ance, being left to pursue the 
arts and occupations of peace, by degtees converted the acquaintance 
with the Fieiich nation, which had for a considerable time only tuiiuMt 
on sentiments of hostility, into admiration of the talents and genius, 
by which, at that period, the Trench were distiuguisbcd, Tlic woiks 
of rrench writers were much lead, not only in the oiiginal language, 
but also ill translations ; and from the encouragemcni which these 
versions received, many in<!ividiia)s employed tlicir literary leisuic in 
the task of translating." It became the oidinary business of men of 
Jettcjs, who might Jia\e engaged their talents in the service of the 
native Muses, to look abroad, ami snatch the flowers of a foreign 
clime, in order to transplant them on Dutch soil. It is palpable, that 
this practice must have bteu prejudicial to the de’iclopiuent of original 
genius, and pro\ed injurious to the interests of national liteialurc. 
For there is a certain number of indi\iduals in a nation who de\otc 
their time and abilities to llie purposes of science and literature, and 
the number and value of their productions depend on the manner in 
which they employ their leisure. If they bestow it on translating the 
woiks of others, the consequence of tbis^must naturally be a dmii- 
nution of their own compositions. And so far the frequency oi 
translation is to be consuleied as a disadvantage to the national lite- 
rature. It must also ha\ c had an important influence ou national taste, 
and on the style of the language, both winch could not fail to receise 
a tincture from the^oreign writers who were translated. In this seiiae 
also the originality of Dutch composition suffered an encroachment. 
Whether the language itself gained by this circumstance, ov sustained 
a loss, may not be easy at first sight to determine. On the one hand, 
many foreign turns and peculiarities must have ciepl in ; but, ou the 
other band, a certain ease and versatility may have been acqiiiied, as 
the effects of the repeated efforts to render with aptness the expres- 
fiudfis and the idioms of a foreign tongue. The purity of the language, 
tilth regard to words and phrases, has not been affected ; but we find 
it copious and pliable, without any such admixture of extraneous 
terms, as, foi a long time, disgraced the German nation. The French 
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writers had their day* with the translators ; after tb«$e^ German and 
English literature attracted their attention : and even down to the 
present tiine« though original writing asserts il$ pre-eminence, tlicre 
seems a great bias in the Dutch merati for the business of trans- 
lation. 

Hooft and VoNDEL arc to be regarded as the patriarchs of the 
Belles Lellres in Holland. Hooft was the first who cultivated the 
Dutch Muses. To him both poetry and prose are equally indebted. 
He bestowed great attention on the purity and refinement of hU native 
tongue. Ill this respect much had been done even before Hooft, 
especially by the literary societies of Holland. It is objected, that 
the anxiety of purifying and refining the language was carried too far : 
but this extreme, if such it was, was capable of being modified, and ‘ 
reduced to reasonable bounds ; and it afforded the materials for a 
language jiossehsed of all those qualities which fit it for the purpose of 
bteratnve. The origin of Dutch literature may be fixed about the 
beginning of the 17th century; for Hooft, ( Pieter Cornelisroon 
Hooft,) whom we place at the bead of it, was born (at Amsterdam) 
in tiie year 1.581, and live<l to l6i*7. He had formed himself on the 
moderof the ancients, and also by the example of the literature of 
Italy, a country in which he resided in his youth. From Hooft it 
would be easy to bring down the history of Dutch literature to the 
present time; hut this is not our purpose. We intend to give some 
information concerning the productions of that literature, and of its 
extent and character. To answer that end, it will, after those intro- 
ductory observations, he proper to divide it into certain heads or 
classes, and enumerate the writers who have distinguished themselves 
under each. 

Beginning with PoETBY, as the literature of every nation does in 
its origin, we wiR specify the several branches in which it is con- 
cerned ; not, however, preserving Ihlit order in which those branches 
may historically he supposed to have fidlowed one another; but 
adopting an arbitrary series, merely to facilitate a survey of the whole* 
Let us begin with the simplest and plainest kinds of poetry. 

I, — The iEsopic Fable. In this department, not much origi- 
nality is to be found. The faLles of La Fontaine and Gellert exist in 
translations. Schonck (I72.9) has published fables and tales ; but lias 
scarcely done more than imitated La Fontaine. The Park of ’Animals 
( “ Warande des Dieren*^) Fondel, may be referred to this head ; 
hut it cannot he considered as a good specimen in tifislinc of compo- 
sition, as the next species of poetry, of this plain and simple descrip- 
tion, may be regarded. 

II. — Tales and Narratives, in verse. For those of a serious 
cast, we have the following writers: Jacob Catts, (1537— ibhO.) 
his style is easy and natural; Jacob Bellamy, (1757 — ‘1786») a writer 
of great genius, rather sentimental in the fashioifot the (iermau 
school; William Bildtrdyk, (1756, and now living,) a man of the 
highest talent, and eminent in every department of elegant literature. 
For light and humorous narrative, i^\havc Hubert Poot^ (the Biirua 
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of the Dutch, 1^89-- 173^); Elkaheth Wolff {or^tfikteorAxn^ to her 
; maiden name, JS/fe. Bekker^ 1738—1804); and agara the illustrious’ 
Bilderdyk, ^ ^ . 

ni. — ALLEGOltiC4t Poetby* , this bratK^h of poetry we 

some very respectable names : iZoismer . Visscher (who died 1^20) ; 
Zachary Heins (1570 — 16'40); Peter Hooft (1581 — 1647), whom 
we have called the patriarch of Dutch literature ; Vondel (1585 — ^ 
l<>79)i bia great cotemporary ; Catts^ before mentioned; Van dvr Veen 
(about 1,640); John de Brune (1585— 1658); Joachim Otidaan 
(l62S— 1692) ; SmUs (1702— 1752) ; Henry Tollens, of our times. 

IV. — Pastorals. In these the Dutch are not greatly distinguish- 
ed. Their poets are : Krul (h, 1602); A/oowen (1644—1711) ; John 
Baptisfa WellehensXiGHd — 1726); I)eHaan{l707 — 1748); Tollcns; 
Adrian Loosjes{b. J76l); Af. G. Paape. 

V. — Epigram. Roemer Visscher ; Spiegel (b. 1549): Fovken- 
5rocA(l695); Huygens (b. 1596); Hoofi ; Vondel; Wetsfrrhaan 
(1599— 1670); Jeremy de Decker (1610 — 1666) ; John Six (1610 — 
1700); John Voss (b. about 1620), witty, but low; Bruno (b. about 
1666); Gerard Brandt (\G26 — 16'85), maybe looked upon as the 
best Dutch epigrammatist ; Adam Simons published poems, con- 
taining epigrams, in 1805. 

VI. — Sonnet. Hoofi introduced the Sonnet from Italy. The 
subsequent writers are : Vondel^ who excelled in it; Huygens : Mary 
Tesselschade Visscher, and her sister Anne Visscher, (daughter of 
Roemer Visscher); De Decker; Isaac van Nuyssenburg (1738 — 
1775); Porjeere (in bis miscellaneous poetry, Digtmengelingen, 

mi)- 

VII. — Descriptive AND Didactic Poetry. In both, the 
Dutch are eminent; they seem particularly to suit the calm and con* 
templative disposition of that people, who are not surpassed in this 
species of composition by any other natian. The first attempts, both 
in the descriptive and the .didactic, are by Peter Heyntz (1537— 
1597); Huygens already excelled; he was followed by '^several 
others, such, as Here Armans (praise of navigation, 1635); lieinier 
Analo (1622 — 1669)# wrote a poem on the plague of Naples ; IVcs- 
ferhaan, descriptive; John Antonides, with the additional name 
Van der Goes, frqin liis native place (1647 — 16*84). He may be looked 
upo n a s the most distinguished in this department of poetry. His 
YsJ^ Sm (a descriptive poem iu four books, of the river F, on which 

^^pKerdam is situated) is a classical production ; besides this he 
mote the Peace of Breda. The following names, iii the descriptive, 
we to be added^ Caspar Brandt {mu ^ Gerard Brandt^ 1685 — ^ 
1696); JBrttt'n (1671— 1733); SnUts <1702—1752); Be Marre 
(1696— 1763);, VnnAerPoi (1704—3783); He Haas (1 708— 1 761); 
Hutmnga Bakker (17I8— -I801); Trip (1713 — 1783); Simon van 
IFt«i^rJi7l8— 1795); John Majuel (1798); (a good poet 
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nf the pesent da^); and the celebrated Bilderdyh. The foregoing 
were chiefly descriptive. The following are didactic, serious, and 
nioial : Anna Byns (in the idlh century); Coornheri (1522 — 15J)0) ; 
.^^piegel (154.9 — l6l2, mentioned before); ffuge OrutfW 

(mentioned before); Huygens (meiiUoned be- 
forej; Bmin (see before); Schim (b. 1^95); Lucretia Wiliielmina 
van Merken, after her marriage called Van Winter, (b. 1722 ; she 
married iSimoii van Winter, thepc^t, in the year 17^8). This is the 
greatest Dutch poetess. We have to add to this class, Kmtdeyn 
(1750— 17.93); Rhynvis Feith (b. 1753 or 1754, probably still living), 
a very distinguished poet, and eminent in this department. 

VIII. — Satirk. In this the Dutch are not great ; it does not suit 
their taste and disposition. The names to be mentioned are : Vondtl ; 
Jeremy de Decker ; and a poetess, Juliana Cornelia de Lanoy (1738 
— We may subjoin to this division Parody and Travesty, 
in vi'hicjj Fockcubrock alone deserves to be named, having thus e\lii- 
biled tJie iEneid. The attempts of Schonek at similar compositions 
arc not worth much. 

IX. — Poetical Epistles. Vondel may be considered as the 
first who cultivated this mode of wTiting: for though there exists a 
letter of Hooft’s, written from Italy, before his time, this is not suf- 
ficient to deprive the former of that merit. lie was surpassed by 
Foot, who may be said to be classical in this composition* Christiana 
Leonora de Nenville (b. 1713), imitated the French writers, especially 
Voltaire, Elizabeth IFo/jjT (maiden name, Bekker), also wrote in thi^ 
department. Jacob van Dyk (b. 1745) is moreover to be mentioned. 

X. — Elegy. Here w^e have first the name of Vondel, who is the 
founder of this poetry in Holland. Some of his elegies are excel- 
lent. Much cdnuiieiidation is also ^ue to De Decker, The other 
poets are : Htemskerk (ajpout 1 650) ; Wellehens, Foot, I^iemvland 
(1764 — 1794); Adam Simons, Jacob van Dyk, 

XL— Heroids. By this fs to be understood that sort of poetry 
which is so called among the works of Ovid. Hooft imitated Ovid. 
Vondel gave to this compositidn a religious character, by applying it 
to the Saints. The two Dutch poetesses Mrs. Van Winter (uiaident 
name. Van Merken), and Elizabeth Wolff (maideif name BekkerX 
have composed in this line : ^the Andromache of the latter may be 
reckonctl among this class, and is . perhaps the 4)cst production 
whicli that poetess has left. The poet Nomsz must be added to 
this division. 

XH.— Lyric PoKrRY. Takitlg this denomination in its most 
extensive sense, we must make ^veral subdivisions, vix. ^ . 

1. Religious Poems and Hymns. Here are to be nai^d, Daniel 
Heinsius (1580 — 1655); J>e Decker; Vollenhg^^'^G^l — 1708); 
Foot; Boddaert (16.94-1760); Oudaan ; Tfip i and the late? 
ones, who most excelled, Feilh, Van^lfhent 'Vaik de Kasteeten, Van 
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; den Berg^ Petronelh Moens^ Biiderdyh. Some of these composi- 
^ tioiis are intended to be used in churches; for example, some 
FeitKs, Van Alphen's^ Van den Itirg's. Thosit! of Kamphuhen 
-^1()C6) are exclusively destined for that purpose. 

2* Lyric Poetry strictly so called, or the Ode: AgaXn 'Vondel 
. stands foremost. The choruses in his tragedies are productions of 
the highest order in Lyric composition. Oudaan, tlie two Fan 
Harem (brothers, especially the younger, called Anno Zrn'er), De 
JLanoy (a Iady)» Kasteleyn, Nieuwland, belong to this class, "J1ie 
ode has been cultivated, with eminent success, by the poets of the 
present age, particularly by Feith, and BUderdijh ; besides whom 
the following names are distinguished : Helmtrsy Loots, Vereui, (two, 
Abraham and John Jacob ) ; Peironella, Moens, Tollens, Immerzeei, 
Nieurnnhuhen, Adam Simons. 

3. Songs, and light Erotic Poetry. Though this kind of poetry 
might not be supposed to suit the temper of the Dutch, according to 
the phlegma imputed to them, yet there is hardly any which they 
have more happily cultivated. Their earliest poet, Iloojf, pos- 
sesses extraordinary merit in this composition. Several otiter names 
are to be subjoined to his, viz. Reael, Jonckiys, Westerhaau, Swevrs, 
Van Someren, Luiken, DuUaert, Brockhuizen ; and Poof, Bellamy, 
and Tollens may be said to have excelled. 

4. Ballads, in the strict sense of the w'ord, w'e do not find among 
the Dutch ; yet there are what may be called popular songs, by 
Agatha Decker (a lady, b. 1741), and Elizabeth IVo/Jf. These 
songs are of a higher character than the ballad : they do not descend 
to that humble level which the ballad seems to propose to itself. 

5. Romance has not succeeded well in Holland, though the pro- 
ductions of Feith and Bilderdyk, in this style, are entitled to cred't. 
Rau and Bellamy may also be named under this head. 

XIIL — Epic Poetry. In this field the^Putch Muse has afforded 
some estimable productions. They are of two kinds, those which 
have derived their subjects from sacred Jus tory, and those which are 
formed on other arguments. Of the first description are, The Life of 
Abraham, by Iloogrliet, in 12 books; yersteeg's Moses, in 12 hooks; 
Van Dyk's Deliverance of Israel from Egypt, in 6 books; Steenwyk's 
Gideon, in 6 cantos; Lucretia Wilhelmiua^n Merken's (afterwards 
Mrs. Van Winter) David, in 1 2 books. Of subjects not taken from 
the E|Ji|ile, w^e have the following poemsc: William III., by Rotgans ; 
by Willidm van Haren, in 10 books ; a poem called De Gcu^ 
and turning upon the foundation of Dutch independence, by 
0^ier van Haren, in 24 cantos, (re-edited jointly by Feith and Bil- 
derdyk, with an improved versification) ; Steenwyk*s Claudius Civilis, 
in 16 cantos;. Vhn Aierfccn’s (afterwards Van Winter) Germanicus, in 
Ifi books ; Wlitarn 1. and Maurice of Nassau, by Nomsz. 

XIV. — Hek<Kc'>Song, in the style of Addison’s Campaign and 
Voltaire’s Bataiile do Fontenoi. In this wc have the names of Vondrl, 
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Antonides^ Oudaan^ Schermer, Van Alphen, Bellamy^ Feith, Loois^ 

P^creuL Tollen$» • 

* • 

XV. — Dramatic Poetry. In one branch of it. Tragedy, the 
Dutch may be said to have been successful ; but not so in Comedy^ 
which appears to be less suited to the character and talents of tlie 
nation. Without entering into the history of the Dutch drama, we 
will enumerate the aiUliors under those two heads, Tragedy and 
Comedy. 

1 . Tragedy. The great names in this division are, Vondel, Feith, 

and Bilderdt/k, Hooft may be considered as the father of Tragedy, 
or of the Dutch drama in general ; for he wrote both tragedies and 
comedies, and left four of the former and three of the latter. But 
Vondcl unquestionably must be regarded as the greatest tragic poet. 
He composed in the ancient style, with choruses ; but these compo- 
sitions are master-pieces in their kind. They have been alluded to , 
above, wlicn we spoke of Lyric Poetry. Vondefs language is very 
fine. Ills best pieces are, Gysbrecht van Anistel, Jeplitha, and Lu- 
cifer. To Vondels, or the old school, belonged Jiahn Voss, Gerard 
Brandt, Oudoan, Verhoek, Anionides van dtr Goes (who is also 
simplv calked Anionides). After this the French period of the drama 
succeeded, during which the Dutch, with that propensity to copy their 
uciglihoiirs wdiicii is peculiar to them, exchanged their original com* 
positions for iuiitatioiis of the French stage. Catharine Lescaille (Am- 
sterdam 161.5) — 1711) Andrew Pels set the example; forming 

their tragedies upon the models of Rotrou and Corneille: it was fol- 
lowed by Mattritius, Boddaert, Feitama, Marre, Huydecoper, 
Zweerts, Pater, Hoef. This imitation prevailed for some time ; then 
it was ahaiid<Mied, and the writers sought more for originality. This 
merit is liral to be attributed to Van Winter, and his wife, formerly 
Van Merken: after them Juliana Cornelia de Lanoy, Kasteleyn, 
Styl, Nomsz, and in our days, Feith, Tollens, Boosjes, and Hif- 
derdyk, successfully pursued that path. 

2 , Comedy, In this the Dutch have not done much : the produc- 
tions scarcely ileserve to mentioned. Bangcndyk (l 683 — 17 *^ 6 ) is 
looked upon as the best comic author, and he is not great. The 
other names that occur, if ive begin with the oldest, are Bredcro 
( 15 S 5 — 160s), Hooft, Huygens, John Vos, Pluyme^', Ho(J\ Harisert, 
Sels, Styl, Nomsz, Loosjes. Genuine comedy is almost entirely sup- 
planted, oil the Dutch stage, by that mixed composition called, iii a 
subordinate sense, the Llrama, Sels and Loosjes^m-Ay be adduced 
as principal writers in the latter. 


PROSE. 

As late as the 17th century there w'as scarcely a book written in 
Dutch prose. Hooft may be considered as its foundcT. He published 
in it letters and history. He studied to write the language with the ut- 
most degree of purity, anxiously abstaining from eyer^ foreign word 
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expression. This is riot onfreqwently objected to liini atfec* 
tation; but I slioiiJd be inclined to^jud^e of it as a merit For 
tlroiigh that solicitude for purity may at first stem labored, yet there 
is nothing that will bring out the capacities of a language better, ai^ 
more advance its cultivation and improvement. In his historical wtH#* 
ings IJooft imitated the style of Tacitus. The next Dutch liistqriaii^ 
JRrandt, also contributed to the amelioration of the language . In 
the 1 St li century f^an Essen published his Dutch Spectator, which 
was written with ease and simplicity/ Wagtnaar further improved 
historical composition, and Styl enriched and embellished it. EH* 
mheth Wolff and Agatha Dchen wrote admirably in their novels. In 
this rnaiiner Dutcli prose attained a high degree of cultivation, and 
was rendered an expressive, easy, and comprehensive language. Its 
correctness and purity gave it a classical character. This progress 
towards perfection was interrupted, about the year 17 ^ 0 , by what may 
he termed thii sentimental period. An affected style of writing, by 
which every turn of expression was to bear the stamp of sensibility^ 
was imported from Germany, and eagerly imitated by Dutch authors. 
It proceeded from a false or perverted taste, and could not fail to be 
prejudicial to the language. Having prevailed for some time, its foi- 
bles and absurdities were perceived, and the return of a plain, natu- 
ral, and classical mode of writing was desired. Such a reformation 
was happily effected, and it is to be hoped that no relapse into 
former errors will take place. The Dutch of the present day are 
aware of the importance of presen ing their language uncontaininated 
from such corruptions. A professorship of Dutch literature is esta- 
blished at Leyden, which umloubtedly will prove one of the means of 
guarding the interests of the language. Among the best prose writers 
of our time, Looiigis and Stuart stand prominent. We will now 
enter .somewhat into a detail, and divide the prose authors into their 
seveiJil departments, 

I. — Ei^iSTOLAKY Writing. Hoo/t and Wifgenaar are here the 
principal names. 

II. - Essays. We here can only name one author, viz. Van Essen 
(l6'S4. — 1735), who wrote the Dutch Spectator, in 8 vois. 

III. - Ex.oQU£NCfE. This species of composition is, in Holland, 
chiefly c(»iifined to the pulpit. We baVo, therefore, to cousi<ler, 

1. Sermons, of which these are the most distinguished authors: 
Brandt (three brothers of tiiat name, sons bf Gerard Brandt) ; Vol* 
lenhore, llulshoff, Kisty Teutem^ Van dtr Roest, Martin Stuart^ 
^Jenry van dvr Palm. ^ 

‘2. Funeral Oraiions and Panegyrics, Writers of these are : Uooft, 
Gerard Brandi, Zwier ran Haren, De Bosch, Kanteiaar, Van 
S0^nde7t, Iliihkoff, Dc Vos, EAnge, Siegenheck, 

IV. — HistOey. On the wars of the Netherlands we have some 
^cariy waiters: Bor, Van Mcteren, Reyd, Hoojt (1581 — 1()47) wrote 
^the iiistory of^ifcii^y IV. of France^ aud the misfortunes of the house 
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of Medidd : but his principal worfc is the History of the Nethcrl£U]<f^ 
(Nederlandsche IlisUrien), consisting; of nearly 30 vols. iJerard 
BrandVs works are : History of the Jleforniatioii in the NeJJierJands, 
in 4 vols. 4fo. ; and the 1 rial of Olden hanievc Id, Hogerbeets, and 
Hugo Grotiiis. Wagenaar (1709 — 1779) published the History of 
his country (V adtrland^the Ilisiorie), in 20 vols. 8vo. Slj/l (b. 1731) 
gave to his work the title of ** Rise and Greatness of the United 
Nethetlatids,’* {Opkomsten Bloei der Vcreenigde Nederlanden), Now 
follows Martin Stuart (probably still living), whose Roman History 
(Bomeinsche (ieschiedenissen) is a great work. It is not yet finished, 
though it already consists of about 30 octavo volumes. Among the 
historians of inferior note may be reckoned, Kluit, Van IVpn, Mun- 
tinghe, Haqfncr, 

V. — Biography. As the Dutch have always been fond of this 
species of writing, so they have in it many, and sonic very interesting 
productions. We may place our old friend Hoof I again at the head 
of this department, on account of his Henry IV. or the Great {Henrik 
de Groote), though this has already been noticed. Next are to be 
mentioned l^evens van Nederlandsche Mannen vn Vrouwen (Lives of 
Netherlandish Men and Women), published from the year 1774 to 
J7'S3, in 10 Svo. volumes. This work is very interesting. We come 
after this to some productions of Gerard Brandt^ among w hich the 
L>ife of de Raitcr is to be particularly distinguished. He wrote, besides, 
the lAvenoi ffoo/t and Vondel ; and his sou Ca.^par had begun that of 
Grotius, but did not live to complete if ; it was afterwards finished 
by Catfenburc/i. The Lives of several Dutch Poets were published 
by Hoflgstraaten ; and ha Bi/c's Literary, Political, and Military His- 
tory of Zeeland, {Geletterd Zeeland, 1731. and 1741, 2 vols. Siaat 
kundig eit Hcldhaftig Zeeland, 1736’,) appeared some years after- 
Tlie Life of .1. Wageuaar by Huizinga Bakker ; the Life of St, Al- 
degonde, by Prhis, and that of Fcilama, b\ likewise the 

Lives of Dutch Poets and Poetesses {hevens van Nederlandsche IJich* 
ters en Dichtercssen) begun jointly by Prins and Kni{ff\ but left un- 
finished, arc to be added.# Styl, the historian, wrote a hhjgvaphv of 
Punt, the actor ; and Nomsz attempted to delineate the cliaracters 
and ac tions of Charles V. and Philip II. There exists a Dictionary 
by Kok, which contains biographical notices of iTmaikable persons, 
but at the same time accoinfts of towns and villages in Holland. 
There reinaios lastly to be mentioned an anllior now li\ing. Jacobus 
Scheliema, who, in liis work called Political History of ilic Nelhef- 
Jaiids (Siaat kundig I^ederland, 2 vols. 8vo. 1800), has given a bio- 
graphical sketch of several distinguished men : he ha.‘»also made Anne 
and Mary Tesselschade, the daught^is of Roeiner N issclier, the sub- 
jects of his pen, (Anna en Maria Tisselschade, de Hochters van 
Roerner Vissclier, 1808). 

VL — Novels. These are not unimportant productions in modern 
literature, The Dutch have not been so fertile in them as other na- 
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; yet they have furnished some good specinietis. Two female 
friends, Elhabdh Wolff and Agatha Dehcn, who jointly composed 
^eir works, take the lead ; and 1 believe it is generally acknowledged » 
that their merit, in delineating private life, has not been surpassed* 
Their style is easy and unaflected. Their two best productions are 
Sarah Burgerhart and William Levend ; besides Letters of Abraham 
Blankaart and the Story of Cornelia Wildschut, neither of them, it 
IS thought, equal to the two former. Unfortunately, soon after their 
dale, the sciitimental period, to which we have before alluded, took 
place ; to the influence of which no class of writings was so liable as 
the Novels. Accordingly there, are some fine samples of sensitive- 
ness and sensibility to be met with. Rhynvis Feith, a verv ciiiincnt 
poet, chose 1o follow that path: his Julia, as well as his Ferdinand 
and Constanlia, are composed in that state of mind. Elhahetli Maria 
Post wrote in the same spirit : w^e have by Jicr two books, one called 
The Country {Het Land), and the other Rcinlrart, or Nature and 
Religion {Reinhart, of Natmir en Godsdienst). PetronvUa Moms, 
a distinguished poetess, retains in her novels, if so they can be called, 
(viz. Waare Hefde en belanglooze vriendsehap, True iove and disin- 
terested friendship, and Myne vrye dmhwyre over hdangryhe onder 
werpen, Wy free manner of thinking on interesting subjects,) a great 
deal of poetical and high-flown diction. Loosjes, an author still 
living, has, by liis Moral Talcs, Susannah Broiikliorst and Maurice 
Lynslager, as well as by his historical novels, viz. Frank van Borse- 
len, Charlotte van Bourbon, Hugo Croiius, Louisa de Colignv, John 
de Witt, and his Roman tales of liberty and patriotism, considerably 
enriched tliis part of Dutch literature. Van Hairs Sketch of the 
Life of the younger Pliny may perhaps also be noticed in this place. 

Thus some account has been given of tlie polite or elegant litera- 
ture of Holland, which probably will have the eflect of impressing 
many a person with a different notion resj>ecting the genius of our 
neighbours the Dutch, from that which he before entertained. Such 
information is useful ia divestin*g us of prejudices and self-conceit, 
which not unfrequeiitly occupy the mind, if it is not occasionally 
tempted to range beyond its domestic limits. A similar account 
might he given of some other nations* of whose literature even the 
learned in England 'liave not much Ihoiight ; for instance, the Danes, 
Swedes, llungurians. Polos, and Riissi&tis. The Dutch are a learned 
people, and extensively conversant in foreign languages. With Ger- 
man, French, aicd English literature, in particular, they are well ac- 
quainted. As an appendage to the Belles Lettres, the art of criticism 
may l»e considered : in which the Dutefi, as may he presumed, are 
by no means deficient. As theorists and critics in the Belles Lettres, 
|*be names of Franems, Hvy decoper, Maqmt, Van Alphen, De 
fBoscli, Kastvleyn, lirender a Brandis, Feiili, and Bildrrdyk, are to 
be cited. Van Alphen published, in 1770, a systematic work, called 
Theory of Bdles Lettres, {Theorie der sclioon Kunsien en Weten^ 
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scha'pen,) 4 vols. 8vo., which, though it is for the most part taken 
from a German work of lliedel's, is an important production for Hol- 
land. The utlier writers, just now mentioned, have handled the sub- 
ject partially, in occasional observations and single treatises. In con- 
clusion, 1 will add the titles of the Literary Journals and Reviews, 
which come out in Holland. The following four are monthly, and 
published at Amsterdam. 1 need hardly remark, that they are writ- 
ten in the Dutch language. 

] . Letter oefferingt that is. Literary Disquisitions. 

2. Vaderlandsch Magazyn, Dutch Magazine. 

3. De Recensent ooh der RecensenieUf Review of Reviews. 

4. De Boekzaal^ The Library. 

One weekly publication appears at Haarlem, under the title of De 
Letterhoocle, that is. The Literary Messenger. 

NOEHDE]^. 


ERROR OF MR. MATHIAS NOTICED. 


When Gray writes, 

* Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
‘ Hurtles in the darkened air,' 

lie refers us to a passage in Milton’s Paradise Regained^ and to 
another in the of Shakspeare. It is, however, not 

without some surprise, that we find, in the same tragic Monodia, 
* the arrows and their hurtling in the air,' united in one lofty pas- 
sage. 

S' Iwv 

"Tvsg xipa ^T^(roy(rr KtftpLspog 9’ onwg, 

Sxtx xotXv^st irippotVy ap^Xvvwv criXotg, 

, Lycophr. 1426. 

i. e« roL vefri : v. Suid. in voce. Kly^pispog, i. e« (o'<^oc, 
The word weppav,* which means the Sun^ is to be found 
only in Lycophron, and it is most probably a corruption, and an 
easy one, for ^erpav, x’Chich undoubtedly was an*ancient term for 
that luminary ; and the learned reader w ill recollect, that in a frag- 
ment of Euripides, cited by the Scholiast on the f)7tli line of the 
7th Olympic Ode of Pindar, the Sun is styled, tuv oupoevou fietfov 
xa] )(9ovog Teraifievotv otieop^pacri wlrpav dXv(r£(ri ^pu(rsai<rt-^ Mr. 
Mathias’s Postscript to Gray's Works ^ ii, 623. 

The passage quoted by Mr. Mathias is not a fragment of Euri- 
pides, but occurs ill Orestes v. 981. 
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Biblical Criticism. 


Mokoi/n riv oipavQij 
jl/eVoy TeTAju-evav 

Alcopfjfiaa’t vergotv 
*A?iuaea‘t pfguo’eaio'i fepopievuv 

Jlyam jSwAoy 10 ‘OXvjtxToy. * 

As to the passage of Lycophro, the opinions of llic commenta- 
tors have been collected by the Editors of the ^ew Greek The- 
saurus, p. cccl., and Mr. Mathias’s opinion is there quoted. See 
also the Index to the 1st and £d Nos. of that Work, p. xx. 

Thetjord, £. H. BARKER. 

JSlov. Q7th, 18 ig. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Explanation of 1 Cor. xi. 10. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 


toOto ofelhsi ij yvv^ e^ovcrlav ^civ l^rl ha. Toij ayyl- 


* Xovs. I Cor. xi. 10. 

Sir, 

Several articles have appeared in your Journal, respecting 
this verse, and two of them have been written by myself. See 
No. 1 . p. too. (iiiid compare No. 111 . p. 581.) II. p. £52. 111 . 
p. f)04. IV. p. 600. Vlll. p. 273. XI. p. 1. (compare Barker’s 
Class. Recr. 472 — 8.) Xll. p. S[)5. I send another interpreta- 
tion, which I have recently seen in a very scared work. 

Thetford, Your’s respectfully, 

Aor. 27th, 1819. E. H. Barker. 


Dio. Sub initium Christianas religionis non viros tantiim, sed 
et feminas prophetasse, divini scriptor^s nos docent. Divus Pau- 
lus 1 Cor. 40. eas precantes et prophetaiites jubet esse operto ca- 
pite, sccus quanioViri debent. Erat hoc in*niulieribus subjectionis 
quoddani sigiium, et modestias. Quare autem feminas viris sub- 
jectas tsse oporjeat, ignorare non pdssumus, cum constet, ut 
Apostolus scribit, non virum propter mulierem, sed mulierem 
propter vim m esse crealam. Turn addiiur: Aia tovto ofeixei 
ifowcTiav g;^g*v en) rijs xifaX^g, dta rovs ayysKovg. 1, e. ut vulgo 
vertitur : Idea debet mulier potestalem habere supra caput, prop- 
t'tr Angelos, Hsec Apostoli verba et mihi et multis aliis viden- 
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(iif esse sutfs obscura. A^elim, Antoni^ iit cle tuo lumine mihi 
lumen accendas ; iiam nihiloniiniis tibi iucebit, cum mihi accen- 
deris. Ant. A qiiovis potiiis quaiii a me tibi lumen expectes; 
ipse eiiiin in tenebris versor, vel saltern non satis video. Tale mihi 
lumen est^ 

Qualia snblucent fugiente crepuscula Phoebo, 

Aut ubi iiox abiit, nec tameii orta dies. 

Dio. Die tamen^ quidqiiid sit, quod vides. Ant. Erat olim, 
cum mihi valde placeret Nortoiii Ktiatclibidli conjectiira. Is pu- 
tat Apostolum vclle dicere, quod inulicr debcat in capite suo, h. e. 
viro, qui mulieris caput est, potestatem agnoscere, idque propter le- 
gem ab Angelis Dei nomine latain. ‘ Potestatem/ inquit, ^ debet 
agnoscere in viro per vel' propter Angelos, i. e, per vel propter 
ipsum Deum, per vel propter legem creutionis vel ordinatio- 
nem Dei, qui in prima creatione per ministerium Angelorum in 
hoc ordine creavit illos, atque eo ipso tempore imposuit etiam per 
ministerium Angelorum niiilieri hanc legem siibjectionis, cujiis 
mcminit 1 Cor. xiv. 34.^ Sed praeterqiiam quod v. s^eiv non ita 
smpe pro Agnoscere surnitur, nimis longe petitum videtur per An^ 
gelos intclligere Legem Angelorum ministerio latam. Verum qui- 
dem est legem alibi datum dici per Angelos ; sed cedo locum, 
quicunque potes, quo per Angelos lex iiUelligitur Angelorum mi- 
iiisterio data. Dio. Non possum. Pau. Neque ego. Ant. 
Neque alius, opinor, quisquam. Mihi videtur nobilissiini loci hie 
esse sensus : Non oportere, ut mulicr in semet ipsa ullam potesta- 
teni habeat, possideutve; sed onmem potestatem habcat in viro, qui 
ipsius caput est. Sicut caput, quod mentis animi esse sedes puta- 
tur, potestatem habet in reliqua membra ; ita quoque vir in mulie- 
reni : inaxiine uutem maritus in uxorem, de quibus L^aulus potissi- 
muni loquitur. Quidqiiid corporis membra possunt ac valent, istiid 
omne habeiit a capite. ^Ita niulier oinnem legitime agendi potesta- 
tem sitam habit in viro, qui eamregit. Pau. Verum est illiid poeUe 
cujusduiij Graici : • 

Puvaoci 8’ ou SeSctfXEV ^ 

Mulicri natura non dedit, ut imperet. Ant. Hoc est, quod Pau- 
lus dicit I ad Tim. ii. •12. rwetix) 8f Stdtttrxstv ojjf emrpsvcOy oJS’ av- 
Beyrsiv av^og, elva* h fja-u^loc, Mulieii non permitto docere, 
ntque donnnari in virum, ^sed esse in silentio. yidcatur Gen. iii. 
16. Dio. tiacteiius non male. Sed quid istud est Propter An- 
gelos? Ant. Audies.*Mea sententia Propter idem est, 

quod Propter exempltm Angelorum. Intelligit autem D. Scriptor 
JBonos Angelos, rflii nullam sibi potestatem arrogant, sed eaiii 
oinnein sitam habeiit in ipso Deo, illorum nostrique omnium crea- 
tore. Quidquid agunt, aguut Pei nomine et jiissu \ sun( enim 
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yrtfeufiara KenoupyiKu, spiritus ministrutoMi, semper sna 
content!. Potuisset Apostolus inultas alias raiiones addere, prop- 
ter quas feminae non debeant sibi propiiain potestateni ^iiidicare ; 
sod putavii satis esse^ si egregiuni bonoiuiii Angclorum cxomplutii 
proponeret. Certe niulieres, qu® siia sortc cl slaiiune non con- 
tentsB vivunt, seque contra viros effeiunt, similes sunt malis Angc- 
lis, T 0 v$, ut D. Judas scribit v. 6., rrig^travTas r^v ketuTuip ag'X’i*'? 

•x%oXt7rovTa$ to Kiov oUrir^ptoy, ii$ xplatv pLeya^ns ^p^spstc h(rf/.ol, 
aVWoij 6 Kupioj vifo ?o<pov rcT^pijxsv, Quos non servaiites origincni 
suatn, sed dereliiiquentes proprium doinicilium suiim, Domiiuis 
vinculis aeteniis sub caligine rescrvavit ad judieinin rnagni diei. 
Vides, Dionysii quod mihi de Pauli loco videtur. Per mo licet, 
ut alii eum aliter ac melius expliccnt.’’ 

Antonii Borremansii Diaiogtis Literarius de Poetis ct 
Prophetis, Anistelodami 1678. 12. p. 12 J. 


‘On the Coincidmee between the Belts of the Planet Jupi* 
ter and the Fabulous Bonds of Jupiter the Demiurgus. 

There is a singular agreement between what is mythologically 
asserted of Jupiter, the IJemiurgus of the universe, by ancient 
theologists, and what modern observations, through the telescope, 
have found to be true of the planet J upiter, who being a mundane 
divinity, according to the theology of llie Greeks, is a procession 
from, but not the same with, Jupiter the fabricator of the world. 
The remarkable agreement 1 allude to, and which has I believe 
been hitherto unnoticed by all modern writers, is this, that Jupiter 
the Demiurgus is said by ancient iheologist!^, to have put his father 
Saturn in chains, and also to have surrounded himself with bonds; 
and that the moderns, have found the body of the planet Jupiter to 
be surrounded by several substances Resembling belts or bands, 
and likewise that there is the faint resemblance of a belt about the 
planet Saturn.* ^Jow, of these mythological asset lions, the former, 
that of Jupiter binding his father, is well known ; but the latter, 
that of Jupiter binding himself, is cerbHnIy not generally known, 
and is only to be found in the following passage of Prod us on the 
Timeeus of Plato, p. 204. iraXw ouv ef giTrwjuev, on hrroLg o 
Sjifi^ioupyos e^oop Suva/jLetg^ Tijv foev TocvroTroiou cog ev UccppLepid^ p^EpLaSri- 


“ See Bonnycaslle's lutroductiun to Aatronomy, p. 370 . 
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of the Planet Jupiter, ^c. 

T)}V Ss eTsgomiov xat hutpet, xai (Twist T)}v xm stfrt 

TfXtHOV ju.fy amov Ttiurtny, ivat ysyrjTM ij ^v^fj fietrr^ Toov oAcoy, ojjiomg 
v}va)iJievyi xut itfjpyifAeyy}, Suo fisv ovrwy 7rpo$ (lege %po) oLUTTjSf toov ts Semv, 
(v$ svyuim, xott toov ovroov, tog y^vtoposvtov. ivo is pt^sr avn^v, riov [ispify- 
p evwv [jusT u\Kcoy\, xott ruov jravTjj psgltrTeov. xxt st jSouXei^ wgo fiev exei- 
vcoVf too evog ovTog, posTot Se raura Tfjg v?i7jg. ^roiijrixa Se, to tocutov xoci 
ETspoVf Tst Tnjg irjpi^tovpytxtjg titet ru^ecog. oFagotietypt^urct isj sti ropoou too 
TTUTTpog, xoLi ot isiTpi^ot* xut yap TspLvet TrptoTcog sxstvm, (lege sxsmg) xai 
istrpLot TOig apptjTOig isapt^otg. Tuvra xut toov dsoKoyoov amtrtroposvoov, otto- 
Tav Xsyeofrtf Tag ts xpovstug sxTOp,ag xai Toog istrpiovg otg saurov Xsysrai 
7rspi^a?i\eiv o tou ntavTog •xotypnig. i. e. Again therefore^ from the 
lieginning^ we may say^ that the Demiurgus having twofold powers, 
the one being effective of sameness, as we learn in the Parmenides, 
but the other of difference : he both divides and binds the soul. He 
is also the final cause of these, in order that the soul may become 
the middle of the whole of things, being similarly united and di- 
vided ; two things existing prior to it, divine natures, as unities, and 
beings, as things united ; and two also being posterior to it, viz., 
those whjjch are divided in conjunction witli others, and those which 
are in every respect partible ; or if you are willing prior to the 
former, the one itself, but posterior to the latter, matter itself. 
But the efficient causes [of these divisions and bonds,] are same 
and different, which are the peculiarities of the demiurgic order« 
And the paradigmatic causes, are the sections and bonds of the 
father [Jupiterj. For he first cuts, and binds with ineffable bonds. 
These things also are obscurely indicated by theologists^ when they 
speak of the Saturnian sections and bonds, xoith which the maker 
of the universe is said to surround himself 

Proclus likewise in his treatise On the Theology of Plato (lib. 
V. cap. 5.) beautifully explains the meaning both of the bonds of 
Saturn, mentioned by Plato and *the theologists, and those of Ju- 
piter, as follows ; pre^ously observing that the Saturnian bonds, 
obscurely signify, the comprehension of the intelligible, and a 
union with it. For the intelligible is comprehended by intellect. 

fltritsg ouy s^yigyrrai posy tou vou to vokjtov, Xeysrati Se uvto nsgiXap,'- 
fiavstv 0 voug, outoo xat o isug ietrpoetv tov iFarsga Xsyerai. xai TauTOL 
TTspi sxsivoov (lege sxsivoip) aurog truvisoov auTov. xai yap o istrpi^og 7repi» 
6TTI Twy (TuvisopLeveov. to is a^.i}Seg eois e^st. voug posv sarriv o Kpovog 
ravTs^rjg* vovg is xai o pi.sy§STog Zsug, voug exaTsgog tov, stti iijTrou xai 
voyjTov auTog, mag yap vovg sig aurov emsTTgaTrrai, mgog% auTov emuTTps^si, 
(lege smiTTpE^cov) mpog saurov svepyei. mpog saurov §s svspycov, xai ou irpog 
ra e^fo, voijroy ccrriy, api,a xai voegov* vj pi>sv vosi, vospov, jj is vosiTai, xai 
vovjTov, ooffTs xai 0 inog voug, eaurep voug stti, xai aurtp vofjrov. cotraureo^ 
is xai 0 xpoviag voug, saurep voijtov eori, xai saurep voug. aW* o pisv, jxaX- 
Aoy voug, o is pt,aKXov vorirog. ligurai yap, o jxey, xara tijv axgOTijra Tijy 
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voeguv, 0 xctrot to vepag. xoti o fisv s^stov e«rT<v, o Ss e^<?]u,si'ov. n n o 
[lev, ttAij^ouv, o h TrKvjpoufievov. vov roivvv ovTog tov Kgovou, xat vot^tov, 
voug xoei o Zevg Ssurepov, xai vorjTov aAAa to votjtov uvtou, voepov eern, 
TO 8e exzmv vosgov, voijtov. Ofiov ovv voepog m o Zeuz, xut votjtoc, 
exoTOv vost, XXI TreptXxii^avEi, xat <Tvv8ei to ev avTcp vcijtov. touto ^e sv 
auTcp (tuvSecov, auTO to vpo avrou Xeyerxi vo)jtov (twU^v, xxi TreptXaiiBci^ 
vetv vavTxx^oiev, i. e, As therefore the intelligible is iiirieed ex- 
empt from intellect, but intellect is said to comprehend it, thus 
also Jupiter is said to bind his father. And in placing bonds about 
his father, he at the same time binds himself \io hini]. For u 
bond is the comprehension of the things that are bound, l^ut the 
truth is as follows : Saturn is indeed an all-perfect intellect ; and 
the mighty Jupiter is likewise an intellect. Each therefore being 
an intellect, each is also evidently an intelligible. For every intellect 
is converted to itself ; but being converted to, it energizes towards 
itself. Energizing however towards itself, and not towards exter- 
nals, it is intelligible and at the same time intellectual ; being in- 
deed intellectual so far as it intellectually perceives, but intelligible 
so far as it is intellectually perceived. Hence also the Jovian in- 
tellect, is to itself intellect, and to itself intelligible. And in a 
similar manner the Saturnian intellect, is to itself intelligible, and 
to itself intellect. But Jupiter indeed is in a greater degree intel- 
lect, and Saturn is in a greater degree intelligible. For the latter 
is established according to the intellectual summit, but the former 
according to the intellectual end.* And the one indeed is the ob- 
ject of desire, but the other desires. And the one tills, but the 
other is filled. Saturn, therefore, being intellect and intelligible, 
Jupiter also is, in the second place, intellect and intelligible. The 
intellectual however of Saturn is intelligible ; but the intelligible 
of Jupiter is, intellectual. Jupiter, therefore, being at the same 
time intellectual and intelligible, intellectually perceives and com* 
prehends himself, and binds ike intelligible which is in himself 
But binding this in himself, he is said to bind the intelligible prior 
to himself and to copiprehend it on all sidesJ* 

This agreement between the arcane assertions of ancient theolo- 
gists respecting the maker of the universe, and the discoveries of 
the moderns, aboqt the planet that bears his name, is certainly ad- 
mirable, when it is considered that these ancients were unacquaint- 
ed with the telesc^>pe ; but he who is aw adept in their most su- 
blime theology, will immediately infer that this agreement is the 
consequence of that theology being no less scientific than sublime. 

Manor Place, THOU AS TAYLOR. 

Walworth. 

■ The intellectual triad consistsof Saturn, Rhea and Jupiter. 
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The Characteristic Differences rf Greek and Latin Poetry^ 

Tlliiis itniiicnsi miratnr Graccia campos, 

At minor cst nobis, sell bene cultus ager. 

Fragm. Vet. 


ARGUMENT. 

Ortain grand difforonces to be expected — the causes of those stated with their 
respective tendnu'ics- -Direct proof of the existence of these differences 
from an examination of their works : lesser differences remarked by the way. 
Poetry, Grave iiml Light — Grave; Epic, Tragic, Oitliyrambic, Didactic — 
Light ; Comedy, Satire, Eclogue, Elegy, &c. — Result — Greeks to be studied 
as the great and original models — Latins, as teaching us to use and imitate 
t hem — Concl us ion. 

It is reasonable to suppose, and experience proves, that the 
mind of man and all its efforts usually take a color from con- 
temporary circumstances. Thus having ascertained with accu- 
racy the state of the times in which a writer has lived, we may 
look for certain leading characteristics in his works with some- 
thing like the same confidence with which in Physics we should 
argue from cause to effect. Or, if indeed there be some of 
our hardier faculties, which exert themselves quite indepen- 
dently of every thing external ; the same freedom must not be 
expected in the productions of the imagination, which like the 
petals of a flower must vary with every vicissitude of season, 
though the branches of the oak may expand and florish alike 
under every sky. 

On a queslion then like the present, before we proceed to 
discuss it more directly, it will be wor& while to go back a 
little into the state of things under which the Poets of Greece 
anil Rome were scvcrWly placed ; for if ever such an influence 
as wc have mentioned piay be traced at all, we should be 
likely to find it where the parties were very, differently and very 
peculiarly situated. At, the time when the Grecian Poets 
arose. Poetry, with the exception of some distant Eastern na- 
tions, seems to havo been universally neglgcted, if not un- 
known. They lived in an age when, though this fairy land 
was open before them, tHey had no guides to aid them in ex- 
ploring it, but were left entirely to their own Lold and sublime 
adventures. Cast however as they were upon their own re- 
sources, they were at the same time naturally gifted with en- 
dowments which ’ rendered all assistance superfluous : they 
were solitary indeed from necessity, but their elevated minds 
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woii7d have made that neces^ty their choice.' Owing to this 
state of tlie times tlieir labors were unassisted, but they were 
not retarded by indifference or neglect on the part of their 
countrymen : on the contrary, they were stimulated to exer- 
tion by every honor which a generous people could pay. The 
successful cultivator of the fine arts was second only to the 
statesman or the warrior ; and he who like .dUschylus was to- 
day triumphant in the field, was to-morrow scarce less ambi- 
tious of the poetic garland at the games. Circumstanced 
then as the Greeks were, writhout models to imitate, with great 
talents of their own, and with every incitement to cultivate 
them, they might be expected to impress upon their writings a 
character of originality, which succeeding Poets could scarcely 
attain. For though to inferior minds fiiis intellectual deser- 
tion would have been a barrier to all excellence ; yet where 
there is a generous nature, solitude is not more useful to fix 
and consolidate the moral character, than to excite and unfold 
the genius. 

In the persons for whom the Grecian Poets wrote, we view 
another strikii^ peculiarity of their case, which must have had 
a great influence upon their works. They lived in a nation 
universally devoted to the fine arts, and would therefore ex- 
pect readers of every class. In such a .situation the only hope 
of success must have been to produce somewhat alike adapted 
to all ; which, while it arrested the attention and delighted the 
taste of the highest orders of society, should be almost equally 
intelligible and interesting to the mechanic or the mariner. 
The result of this would necessarily be, to discard from their 
minds all undue attention to temporary caprice and refine- 
ment; to lead them to seek and fix upon those grand and 
universal principles of good writing, which solicit not admira- 
tion from a studied respect to some prevailing and fashionable 
taste, but claim it on the paramount title of natural and un- 
changeable excellence.* 


’ Pindar baa nobly expressed their feelings upon this subject, 
m^sAitoA- 

Vla06pr€S 9k, \d$pot 
HayyXtMnri^, K6paie§s As, * 

'‘hKptana yaputfiev, 

Aihs vfhs ({ppiXA Bmv, Olymp, Od, 2. 

^ KaXXci fikv yiip ZKturrop €Ms t^tc ipxaTop, Hc/iip Sk m«XP* frpdtr^ardv iffrt 
ita\ vrovpyiv* o8tw 5 ^irai^ct rts KatpSrris hel ABuerov tnrh rod xp6vov 9iarripovira rV 
v^iv, &(nrtp atiBaXks wvwpa Ktd iiyi/w Ktvrafufuytii^v ruv ixiviwv^ 

Plctarch. This beautiful description of the public works of Pericles^ may be 
applied with scarce less beauty to the poetry of his countrymen. 
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In both these respects the situation of the Latin Poetf»waS 
widely different, and far less favorable both to the orijyinality 
of their thouj^lits, and the visjorous simplicity of their expres* 
sion. They wrote at a time when the happiest models of their 
art were already before them ; and in a country where the ^reat 
works of the Grecian masters were not only knowm, but, hav- 
ing been handed down with the consenting admiration of anti- 
quity, were valued as just criterions of all succeeding excel- 
lence.' 

Among the Romans, too, a life of litcraiy and elegant pur- 
suits was never in very high estimation. Nothing can prove 
this more decidedly, than the very frequent occasion Cicero 
takes to apologize for such a course of life, which at Athens 
even in her busiest and happiest days would have ranked 
among the most useful and honorable.^ 

Most of the Roman poetry also was written either to express 
^■ratitude to a patron, or to court favor from a prince ; or at 
all events, it was wdl understood, that the great body of 
readers would be of Patrician rank, and therefore it might 
reasonably be feared that the style would be in too close con- 
formity with Patrician taste. 

But notwithstanding these unfavorable circumstances, the 
Latin Poets enjoyed some great and peculiar advantages 
above the Greeks, The age of the earlier Grecian Poets was 
an age of comparatively moral darkness ; and it is not without 
reason that Plato and Plutarch complain of this defect in 
Homer himself. Most of his brightest characters are tarnished 
by the darkest vices ; and the hero, who on one occasion de- 
lights us with noble sentiments or brave exploits, is discovered 
in the sequel to be the victim of envy, resentment, or lust. It 
is true that these were more the drrors of the times than of the 
Poet : but to whatever cause we ascribe it, from these errors 
the Roman Poets are free. And if their characters are gene- 
rally less original and leSs sublime ; it will be some compen- 
sation if we should find them such as we can contemplate with 
less ardent pleasure indcecf, but more unmixed approbation. 

It was long before, tiie Poets florished at Rome, that Uio 
great Critic of antiquity had collected from the writings of his 
coimtrymen those principles of taste, which no nation can pos- 
sess without so much improvement to its Poetr^, as to produce 
order where there would have been confusion, and unity in- 
stead of incoherence and digression. In their days, too, the 


■ VoB exemplaria Gneca, &c. 


^ See Sallast also. 
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Critical Art was much cultivated, and well understood. But 
the possession of this sin<^lc treatise of Aristotle, even in its 
imperfect state, gave the Latins such advantages in the impor- 
tant points of arrangement and general correctness, as would 
keep them clear of those errors in u'liich the bolder and un- 
taught genius of the Greeks was almost necessarily bewil- 
dered. 

It would seem then antecedently probable, from the circum- 
stances of their times, that either party would have merits and 
defects peculiar to themselves. In the Greeks we should 
expect all those excellencies and blemishes w’^hich great yet 
unaided talents among such a people could produce. On the 
other hand, the Latins would be more likely to distinguish their 
writings by acquired than by natural ability ; and if not re- 
markable for such masterly strokes of genius, they would yet 
be superior in all those points which are affected by an im- 
proved state of education, manners, and taste. It remains for 
us to enquire whether these remarks, drawn from the nature of 
the case, are confirmed by direct proof from their writings ; 
and in the course of this examination to strike out such other 
differences between the parties, as will occur by the way. 

To descend into a critical investigation of the various kinds 
of Poetry in each language, or to constnict such an argument 
as would depend much upon the citation of particular pas- 
sages, would be beyond the present design. It will perhaps 
be sufficient therefore if, following that broad division made 
by Aristotle of the Poets into the grave and the light, we 
bring together those more general differences, which as they 
may be shown without a lengtliened induction, are also more 
truly and strictly characteristic. 

In Epic Poetry and in all its highest excellencies, invention 
on the part ofthe Greeks is most conspicuous and triumphant. 
There have indeed been certain traditions, by which even Ho- 
mer himself has been accused of plagiarism ; but as they seem 
to have been mere assertions, of unknown origin, against pro- 
bability, and in opposition to the best ancient autliorities ; so 
few but the lowest critics have believed or attended to them. 
Virgil, on the contrary, has borrowed so unsparingly from the 
Grecian remains which wc have, an* there is reason to believe 
so much from other works which since his time have been lost, 
that we may fairly infer his object to have been not so much 
to invent, as to select and compose skilfully, and to express 
happily : to bestow, in short, as much peribetion as possible, 
by whatever means, upon the ^Eneid itself, rather than to pro« 
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duce a >specimen of ^hat his own unassisted powers of inmi- * 
iion could effect. 

In the Fable there is such a combination from the Iliad and 
Uie Odyssey, so much from the Troades of Euripides, and 
probably so much more from a poem often mentioned by the 
ancients, the Lesser Iliad, that but little credit of invention 
can be due to Virgil for the matter of his poem. But in the 
arrangement of its parts, and in a just yet unshackled attention 
to the best rules of the critics, he is perhaps unequalled. The 
action is perfect ; the probable and miraculous are most judi- 
ciously blended ; and his episodes and digressiouij have a 
beautiful coherence with his main subject. It is not con- 
tended however that this order jmd propriety is the virtue of 
all the Latin Poets, or of any to a great degree but Virgil : 
the sententious digressions of Lucan in particular are often 
most unnatural and extravagant. 

In the delineation of character, probably no one ever ap- 
proached the excellence of Homer : his variety is almost end- 
less, a variety too not produced from tlie same traits under 
different combinations ; but every deity and every hero is of a 
( ast peculiar to himself throughout. Unquestionably from 
this cause his characters are generally very imperfect; often 
indeed made up of only one or two virtues, but these strongly 
marked and prominent. This is in unison witli the morality 
of the age, and produces a portrait at least decided and defi- 
nite, and if not such as with our clearer views we can approve, 
yet such as we cannot but admire. Virgil has drawn iEneas 
with infinitely more virtues and fewer vices than Homer has 
represented either in Hector or Achilles : he is affectionate, 
just, and devout; they often negligent of the most sacred 
duties, yet upon the whole they appear to us perhaps charac- 
ters possessed of finer t[ualities, and certainly hold our atten- 
tion with a deeper interest. And the reason is plain ; the 
aEneas of Virgil combines*almost every excellent quality which 
Homer has been content to^ ascribe to his fieroes separately ; 
and by this elaborate production he has departed from nature, 
and destroyed character altogetlier. He has introduced more 
of the philosopher than will well consist with the ancient war- 
rior ; and he has represented to the Homans their venerable 
Ibiinder scarce less refined in sentiment, and correct in con- 
duct, than courtly flattery attributed to the ruling emperor. It 
is but seldom that Virgil introduces a character of his own, 
and whenever he hhs done so, he appears to have failed. Of 
Hm companions of JSneas, wc only know in the general that 
Ihcy were brave and worthy men. Camilla is an original, 
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which however some ancient and a few modem critics may 
have admired, was as unnatural in the age of Troy as it is 
now, and is therefore a violation of good taste. 

In Oiis province of Poetry the talent of Lucan was so far 
above the lot of his countrymen, that perhaps nothing but an 
early death has prevented him from rivalling the happie.st 
efforts of the Greeks. In his characters there is much of that 
distinctness so admirable in Ifomer ; and at the same time he 
has ennobled them by a loftiness of thought, which without 
impairing the bold features of the hero elevates him into the 
most dignified example of moral greatness. It is only to be 
regretted, that he has adopted the less poetical and less inte- 
resting method of exhibiting characters by formal description, 
instead of permitting his personages, like those of Homer and 
Virgil, to speak for themselves. 

The sentiments of Homer’s heroes partake of the same faults 
which we have observed in die characters themselves. The 
opinions of the age forbad that he should draw men more per- 
fect, and therefore their thoughts naturally partake of the same 
imperfection. But in the great excellence of sublimity, no 
poet has ever approached him, except perhaps our own coun- 
tryman Milton. Virgil indeed is often grand, but his merit 
consists chiefly in the propriety of his sentiments ; and he had 
certainly a juster sense of the uniform dignity of the Epic 
poem, than almost any Bard either of ancient or modem times. 

There is nothing in wliich the minor Epic Poets among the 
Latins have failed so much as in the sentiments which they 
ascribe to their heroes, and their manner of expressing them. 
Ovid is often puerile; Lucan is continually laboring after 
turns of epigram; and both Claudian and Statius mistake 
bombast for sublimity, and declamation for poetry. 

If it may seem from what has been said, that too much has 
been deducted from the fame of the great Bard of Latium ; it 
should be remembered, that the censure extends not beyond 
his talent for invention, and his skill in the delineation of eba- 
^acter. The .^neid of Viigil is indeed an assemblage of 
lieauties, in which, as in a well-cultivated garden, though we 
And not the rich* but wild luxuriance of a natural growtt, we 
are delighted with a choice selectionw>f the flowers of various 
regions, unincumbered with weeds, and grouped with the most 
tasteful elegance. 

But however the Latins have failed in some of the primary 
virtues of Poetry ; in the work of description they have even 
excelled their Grecian masters. In this subordinate yet beau- 
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tiful office of the Poet, in presenting a lively picture to*his 
readers, and in so Combining the outlines of external objects 
as to convey a vivid idea without a tedious detail, no writer of 
iirst rate talents, (except Virgil, has been preeminent. Indeed 
the lesser Poets in this i)ranch of their art have been most 
successful. Even Homer himself, exquisite as particular fea- 
tures in his descriptions arc, is not often happy m the combi- 
naUon of a whole. Probably he was so intent upon rousing 
the loftier parts of the imagination, so interested in the affec-^ 
lions and y)assions, as to feel comparative contempt for a 
work which required more judgment than genius, more obser- 
vation than fancy. 

For Tragedy, the Romans appear to have had no great 
talent ; of the little they produced scarce any thing was origi- 
nal, and even in their translations they were not often success- 
ful. Those pieces which remain upder the name of Seneca 
are confessedly mere imitations, and, except for the merit of a 
few insulated passages, are deservedly but little esteemed. 
The Medea of Ovid-, and the Thyestes of Varius, arc unhappily 
lost ; they appear to have been the only valuable productions 
of the Romans in this department. But Poetry was intro- 
duced into Rome too late ;* the manners of the people were too 
frivolous, their feelings too much vitiated, to delight in thosti 
great ends which alone can make Tragedy interesting ; and it 
was accordingly soon superseded by the more congenial re- 
presentations of Comedy. 

The Greek Tragedians, who lived in a hater and more im- 
proved state of society, have escaped lor the most part those 
errors which are visible in Homer and all the earlier Poets. 
In arrangement, for instmicc, noting can equal the masterly 
skill in the QEdipus of Sophocles, which Aristotle continually 
proposes as a model of fcousummate perfection. The emotions 
of terror and pity are so ^^trongly excited and so variously 
interchanged, suspense is maintained with ^o much probabi- 
lity, the plot is unravelled ^so skilfully, and every event tends 
so directly to the catastrophe, that it must ever be considered 
as a specimen of a happily selected subject, /conducted with 
the most perfect art. 

jiEschylus and Euripidefe have been less suf cossful in the 
virtue of arrangement; and generally in tliis respect, show a 
degree of negligence, only compensated by the pathetic sim- 
plicity of the one, and the bold magnificence of the other. 


■ Serus enim Grscis admovit acumina chartis, &c. 
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in Descriptive Poetry tliis class of the Greek Poets have 
sometimes gone near to perfection : in tht? death of Antigone 
there is a degree of graphic skill, which proves that Sophocles, 
if he had observed, could easily have corrected this defect in 
the writings of his countrymen. 

But nodiing is more admirable in him than the delicate pro- 
priety with which he insinuates his moral." While Euripides 
at least among the Greeks, and not a few among the Latin 
Poets, too officiously obtrude their sentiments; Sophocles 
conveys his instruction more elegantly, and not less pointedly, 
by the course and close of events : by this means the moral in- 
ference is drawn, and the mind of the reader feels additional 
delight, and receives a deeper impression from having thought 
for itself. 

In Dithyrambic Poetry every one has distinguished between 
the majesty of Pindar and the grace of Horace ; but probably 
all have not sufficiently inquired into the cause of tliis ditie- 
rence. 

The odes of the Theban Bard %verc sung at the greatest and 
most solemn festivals ; and at these it was his object to fire 
his countrymen with the love of glory and of virtue. This was 
ill reality his primary object ; and rather by w ay of introduc- 
tion to this it w^as his office to undertake the eulogy of some 
conqueror of the day, and thence to strike off into the praises 
of his country’s gods and heroes. A serious purpose like this, 
not only accounts for the grand and often religious turn of his 
poetry ; but goes far also towards vindicating him from that 
charge of excessive digression which modem critics have too 
unsparingly cast upon this venerable prince of Lyric Song, 

The days of Horace werp days of refinement; the heroic 
character, the spirit of Grecian chivalry, was gone ; and the 
Bard, who of old was bred in camps, ^"hosc darling song was 
valor, and who himself ranked high/imongst the noble and the 
brave, had lost all the magnificence of his character, and the 
source of his inspiration. , 

Hie Ode of Pindar w^as a national lesson of piety, wisdom, 
and generosity ; that of Horace was written with no higher 
view than the entertainment of a friend, or the solace of his 
hours of ease. , Horace was an omhment of private life ; Pin- 
dar was a public good to the state. 

But whatever praise is due to him who gives an additional 


* SenteDtias interponi raro convenit, nt rci actores non vivtndi prscceptoics 
esse videamur, C« ad Heren, 1, 4, Amt, Poet, c. 42. 
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interest to domestic scenes^ and teaches us to iind delight in 
subjects of daily occurrence ; that praise, and surely none can 
be greater, is justly claimed by Horace. Few writers ha:\^e 
borrowed so much from their model, and yet been so nearly 
original. Horace knew that the faults of the Grecian arose 
probably from the occasional indulgence of too wild and exu- 
berant an imagination : while, therefore, he has often ap- 
proached him nearly in the sublimity of his thoughts and dic- 
tion, he has always surpassed him in elegance and correctness. 

Didactic Poetry was that in which the Latin genius was 
best formed to excel. The Greeks, indeed, had gone before 
them in this, but with so little comparative success, that when 
we contrast their happiest efforts with the Georgies of Virgil, 
or the splendid poetry of Lucretius, their merit is scarcely 
more than that of the rustic who discovers the mine ; it is the 
Latins alone who have wrought the golden ore into works of 
ffnished elegance and beautiful perfection. 

Before we leave this part of our subject it ought not to be 
overlooked, that one great cause of the general superiority of 
the Greeks over the Latins in most of the graver species of 
Poetry consisted in the accidental advantage of a language 
beyond all others harmonious and ductile ; a language accom- 
modated alike to the refined disdiiciions and close reasonings 
of the philosopher, the animated relations of the historian, tlie 
forcible appeals of the orator, or the rich and grand concep- 
tions of the poet. That this advantage was accidental is clear, 
because some of their finest compositions, both in melody and 
force, were written before the grammarians and critics had 
delivered or invented the rules of art. The Greeks, however, 
did not owe all the merit of thpir language to chance ; for 
doubtless the vigor of their expression was greatly assisted by 
the originality of their •thoughts. With them the ideas were 
vivid and fresh upon thejr minds ; and carried onward with 
real and unaffected cutliusiasm, they proposed to themselves 
nothing but a simple and bfld description of the beauties that 
won, and the splendors that elevated, their own imaginations. 
But to whatever cause we ascribe it, no one can help feeling 
that the Grecian is the bard of nature ; who, raised equally 
above the love of fame of the censures of criticism, neither 
dreaded the one, nor sighed for the other, in comparison with 
the zeal and responsibility he felt of doing justice to his own 
ideas. The style and language of the Latins are by no means 
without their recoihmendations ; but theirs is the beauty of 
correctness and propriety, not of simplicity and nature; 
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beauty, which if not left as by the Greeks to please by its 
freedom from (he dress of art, yet claims tliat next best merit, 
uhere every ornament is selected with taste, and put on with 
gracefulness. 

Most of (he lighter kinds of Poetry for a long time were 
neglected among the Greeks, and of the little they produced 
this our reinains are small. So long as the people were 
delighted with the high strains of (he Epic, the Tragic, and the 
Lyric bard, the progress of Comedy must have been very slow. 
Aristotle ‘ seems to hint also at another cause, why it was less 
cultivated, when he tells ns the magishute was late in appoint- 
ing Comedy a public performance ; as if the well-administered 
states of old time were suspicious of this species of Poetry, 
and at last rather tolerated than patronized it. The lax senti- 
ments soon introduced by Aristophanes fully justified their 
caution ; especially as he recommended himself by a charm of 
language, and a pointedness in his wit, most insinuating and 
delightful. His fables, however, are generally too little stu- 
died, his fictions often quite extravagant, and his ridicule too 
gross, and openly abusive. 

Here, as in most of tlieir ])oetry, tire Latins are defective in 
originality, many of their Comedies being nothing but free 
translations from the Greek. Plautus is too much infected 
with the faults of Aristophanes, though it must be owned his 
wit is more honestly employed, and his plots more natural. 

Terence we know w'as a copyist, yet he has the manner of an 
original genius. He was the first who introduced the double 
plot, as in the case of tlie Andria, which however it may vio- 
late the rules of art, gives great spirit and life to bis represen- 
tations. His language is sopietimcs defective in vigor, but is 
peculiarly correct and sweet ; and in the preservation of na- 
tural character, and in a happy delineation <rf common life, l:c 
is inimitable. Aristophanes amuses, us by witty incidents and 
sayings ; Terence, by a vein of humor easy and not over- 
strained, pervading a whole charijictcr; the mirth of Aristo- 
phanes is generally unprincipled and coarse ; that of Terence 
always liberal ijnd refined : Terence wirites with a neglect of 
all morality ; Aristophanes with a profligate contempt of it. 

Of Satire properly so called, and as distinguished from the 
Satiric Drama, the Greeks appear to have been ignorant, and 
the invention probably originated with the Latins. Horace 
alone seems to have understood its right use and end. He 
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well knew that there were vices and follies more curable 
elegant raillery tiiaii serious discourse. These be has exposed 
with so much good temper and wit, as to ridicule the absurdi- 
ties, without irritating those who were guilty of them ; his ob- 
ject is plainly rather to correct than to v/ound. Juvenal, not- 
withstanding his occasional sublime morality, abounds too 
much with declamatory indiimation, and shows too little of 
that humorous yet keen-edged satire which is likely to reform. 

The Eclogue, the Elegy, and some smaller branches of 
Poetry, are the only remaining points of comparison; and 
even in these we shall find strong characteristic differences, 
and much resembling those which we have traced out in the 
more serious compositions. As Theocritus lived before Vir- 
gil, and possessed a truly Grecian genius, he has left him but 
little room for originality. The sweetness of his language, 
also, and the simplicity of his thoughts, infuse a beauty into 
his pastorals, which Virgil from a less studious attention to 
tlic real life of shepherds has entirely lost. The Eclogues of 
the Roman Poet in themselves are most elegant and finished 
productions; but it has fairly been doubted, whether they 
would not have l3een more admirable under a different name, 
and perhaps in a somewhat different shape. But in all these 
simpler branches of Poetry the Latins were defective from a 
want of simplicity in their lives. They lived tod much in the 
world, they were too conversant wilh courts, and too fond of 
refined dissipation, to have much of that pure and genuine in- 
spiration which attends not except upon ilic admirers of nature, 
the votaries of retirement, and the sons of peace. Such were 
the writers of these- iK^avitiful appendages of Grecian poesy ; 
in which there is simplicity and strength of fc(*liiig without 
affectation of sentiment, and a datura! picture of happy rural 
life, by men who really t^njoyed and preferred it. 

It would have been better, probably, if these Latin Poets 
had not attempted to east themselves back into an age to 
which they did not belong, and had ac(H>mmodaled their 
Poetry more to the subjix-rs of their own times. It is by tins 
means alone that tliese smaller pieces become most interest- 
ing : and that absurd mixture of modern scnlimeiits and pri- 
meval scenes is cflectualfy avoided. 

Catullus alone, among all the writers of Ihi?? claSvS, has had 
the good s(5nse to keep close to nature, and his Grt'cian prede- 
cessors. lie has dressed some of the simplest and happiest 
thoughts, in the sefftest and most beautiful expressions; while 
Martial and flic rest, for the most part, expend their chief 
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efforts, and place their hijifhcst excellence, on the point of a 
w ord or the turn of a sentence. 

Such arc some of the principal merits and defects in the 
Poets of these two ,tp*eat nations. Upon the whole then we 
may conclude', that in originality of conception, as it appears 
in the fable, the characters, and the sentiments, in a bold feli- 
city of expression, in a just neglect of artificial refinement, and 
a genuine adherence to nature, the Greeks have an unrivalled 
claim to onr fiillest approbation. At the same time it iniist be 
allowed, that in correctness of taste, in propriety of thought, in 
a strict perception and observance of the rules of good w^riting, 
and above all, in a peculiar talent for des(;ripli\c Poetry, they 
have generally been outdone by the Latins. 

To the (Greeks, indeed, we must ever resort as the standard 
models of ail the grand excellencies of Poetry ; yet as correc- 
tors of their oversights, and as guides to teach us the ri».»hl use 
and apjjlication of these models, we can recur no w here so well 
as to tlic critical discernment displayed in the successful imita- 
tions of the Latins. Li t the native genius and sj)iril ol‘ the 
Greeks remain undisputed : it is still however no small merit 
in the Latins, that they possessed judgment to appreciate if, 
candor to acknowledge it, and talent to ('inploy and not seldom 
improve it. 

Ft is impossible to close considerations like these without 
congiatulating ourselves on the advantages we enjoy in the 
possession of two such ditferent yet admirable guide's; or 
without admiring that wise and judicious iiroportion of atten- 
tion, which in the system of a classical education is bestowed 
upon each. Seeking as we do our higher inspiration from the 
Greeks, yet correcting their exuberances in tlie chasUr and 
severer school of Latin Poetfy, w^e are adopting the most efiec- 
tual method (a mellmd sustained by the exani])le and by the 
eminent success of Milton) to combine in the jU'odiictions of 
our own eountry, the bold genius of ’the one nation atUmi pored 
with the strict judgment of tlio otlicr ; and to establish for 
ever that high rank in the civil i.sed* world for talent and taste, 
which we have^long maintained for povyer and virtue. 

OridCof/egc, S4ML\Els RICKJRDS, J. 11 

June 123, Isjif 
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T HAVE tninslatod the first book of Iho (Jeor^xics of Virgil into 
f)Iaiik verso, and added copious iiolos, chiefly taken IVoin more 
ancient writers, to whom Virgil might have heen snpijosed to 
allude ; which together have now^ ainomited to upwards of 400 
4to. manuscript pages. My motive for undertaking the 
task was partly for my own jumiseinent, and partly fiu‘ ev- 
jdaining to some agricultural friends my conception of \ ajious 
passages, which the commentators, l)eiiig niejc schokirs, and 
TU)t (onversant in the pursuits of hiishandry, liad, in my opi- 
nion, misr(*i)ros<*nt(‘d ; and of which The Jilnglish Iranskdois 
had given such free, and such dilluse interpretations, as wen? 
incompalihle with the preciseness of a didactic ])otun. 

Ill pnrsuance of ihy plan of investigating the ielati\ e meaning 
*4’ every identical word of any consequence, i have discoM'ual, 
under the article spatimn in the concluding lines of the tirsV 
Giviigic, a more plausible solution of the ^dinigina of Danuetas 
recited in the third J^clogiu^ than had been gi\en to it by any 
former exposition ; and by which the /Enigma itself was de- 
monstrated to lie imicli more simple, elegant, and appropriate 
in all its well-adapted allusions. 

'J"lic Ylinigina is couched in the following terms : 

Die (jnihns in terris, ct cris mi/ti mngnus Apolin^ 

Tres patent call spatiam non amplius nlnas. 

As my performance is not yet sullicieiitly correct to be con- 
signed to the jiress, I thought a new" explication of the long- 
concealed Jinigma, might gratify the readers of the Classic 
rn! Journal- 

iiut to comprehend die Athole hearing of the ^Enigma, it will 
he necessary to give a cursory transcript of fny notes on these 
three concluding lines : • 

Ut cui.t rarceribns c§'udcre quadiigi-c 
Addnnt in ^palia ; ct f nisi r a retinticnfa teitfffon 
Fertur Cf/iiis niiri^a, tn^rpie audit nirnis Jtabenas. 

'riie lines are conci>e, beautiful, and expressive ; and (he more 
forcible by not being clouged with epithet : it would therefore 
be diflicuii to c\hi])it llicm with adeqvuite jiisti(‘e in an English 
metrical \crsiou. My own translation, giving the requisite 
ton.-^cqfiencc (o each c/Bcient word, is as Ibilows : 
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As when high-mettl'd steeds yok'd four abreast 
Burst from the bars, and scour tlic measur’d course ; 

And with increasing speed, their speed increase : 

Vain arc the checking efforts of the guide. 

On flies the car, nor heeds the curbing rein.” 

The Poet concludes this first part of his work by an illiistra- 
tion (for Servius will not allow it to be a simile) of unrestrained 
war by a chariot race : w^ar, he says, when once it is com- 
menced, is no more to be confined within bounds, than spirited 
horses in a chariot race ; which, if they be(X)mc ungovernable, 
run off the course, and it cannot be ascertained what direction 
tliey will take, nor when their cmeer will be stopped. 

The quadrigae” w ere chariots drawn by four horses yoked 
in double pairs, or four abreast ; in modem times they would 
be called four-in-hand chariots. 

By “ auriga” is supposed to be meant Octavius Capsar him- 
self; who, iilthough of a peaceable disposition, could not at the 
commencement of his imperial j>ower restrain the fury of war. 

** llctiiiacula” refers to the guiding reins, and “ habenas” 
to the curbing bridles. The force of ** audit” is to hear so 
as to obey.” 

But the purport of this paper is to examine the phrase 
adflunt in spalla ; and particularly as the w ord &patium is ap- 
plied in the yEnijrma of Damadas. 

The phrase nddunt in spafia has not been well explained 
eiUier by commentators or grammarians. Tlu' note of Servius, 
as a commentator, is : “ addunt in spatia^ id est, currendo plus 
eorum cursiis augetur.” And Ainsworth, as a grammarian, 
interprets “ nddere in spatia,'" to “ giillop faster each leaving 
out the peculiar significalJOj\ attached to in spatia. The tenn 
addunt signifies, the horses add something in a certain degree 
to what they had before, and that is “ spewed.” And the unde- 
fined and overlooked in spatia, mejans, upon the measured 
space” of the race course. 

The sfaditt/u (or dpo(xos) I consider as the stage on which the 
performances were exhibited, whetluT on land or water: and 
the spatium to* be the measured distance between the barrier 
{career) and tlie goal {meta) : one ccj||tain distance being allowed 
to the coiiipctitOTS in the foot race, and another, in the horse, 
chariot, or bocit race. The great competition in the chariot 
race v;as to get the first to the goal ; and great skill and adroif- 
neSvS Avas requisite to jwevenf the chariots from clashing with 
each otlKT. or encountering the goal itself, at each turn or 
return. Thus Horace : 
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met(i(jue fervidis 
Evitata rolls. Lib. i. Ode 1. 

At iho funeral p^ames instituted by Achilles in honor of 
Putroclus, ISestor is introduced as advising his son Archilo- 
chus, one of the competitors in the chariot race, to keep as 
near the goal as possible in tuniing round it ; checking the 
horse on the loft, and giving the reins to the horse on the right ; 
since the gaining the prize often depended as much on the skill 
of the charioteer, as on the fieetness of tlie horses, (and those 
of Nestor are represented as none of the swiftest,) or light con- 
struction of the chariot. 

Thus Ifomer, II. xxiii. vs. 319 : 

'AW* Off /4CV fi* iTTiroitTi Tca) apjxacriv oT(ri Trevoiiw:, 

'AfpxSsctic STTi TToXXov kkltTtrsTon evflflt xai ev9a, 

Itttoi Se ‘TrXoLvooiVron olvu dgofiov, o68e KccTi^^st, 

Sod qui cquis et curribiis siiis fretus (est) 

IniprudcutcT late flectil hue et illuc ; 

Equique vagantur per stadium neque (eos) continet. 

And some of the spectators having lost sight of the chariots, 
supposed they had run off the course : 

Jd y (Tthtoi) IJijpwjja-ofv Eire) fiivog fXAocjSe ivfiov. II* xxiii. VS. 4l!8. 
Ipsa&que (e^jua*) extra viam cucurrerunt postqiiam furor 
occupa\it animam. 

If the horses became \ingovemable, they were apt, whcui in full 
speed, according to the racing phrase, to bolt at tlie turn of the 
ineta,’’ and run off the course between the “ tennatu,” or 
iiouriding stones ; and the director of course lost his ccutroiil : 
iK)r, to apply the illustration, is war to be restrained or confined 
w ithin pi(\scribed limits. 

The word spatiani is also metaphorically used to sigiufy a 
certain liniitatiou of space, where, in the Vourtli Georgii:, the 
Poet, describing the scientific practice of the old Corycian in 
his garden, refrains from ^xpatiati^g too largely on the intci- 
esling topic, because Jie was confined by tlie sulqt'ct of his 
poem within deh’nninate bounds, which it would be injudicious 
to transgress. G. iv. vs.iI47. 

I crura lidc ipse eguideta spatm' exchmts iitifiuis 
Pnetereo, alt/ue uliis post me memoranda 

The term also occurs in the sense of a measured space in 
the third Eclogue, vs. lOG. 

Die quibns in ierris^ et cris mihi magnus Jpolloy 
Tres pateal coeU spatium'^ non amplius idnas. 
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And the considcnition of it in this place 1ms led the Iranslato! ^ 
without any premeditated desij^, to attempt a new solution of 
the ilinij^ina contained in the foregoin«: lines. Th(^ reader vill 
himself perceive that the dignity of the Georgies will not I>g 
compromised by this endeavour, since tlie elucidation of the 
term in the ilinigina will help to determine its meaning in the 
chaiiot race. The note of Ruacus is, ‘‘ ^Cnigma difficile in 
quo N'irgilimn cruceni iixisse granimaticis refert Scrviiis ex 
Asconio, qui hoc ipsuin e Virgilio audisse se professus cst.” 
And he (juott's no less than eight dillerent inlerpn'tations, 
neither of which aj>pcars to have the least available reference 
to the subject under re\iew\ 

It will in the tirst place he necessary to attach a precise 
meaning to uhm^ as connected with spafm/n. This word occurs 
only in oiu' other place in Virgil’s works, wheic he describes 
the Scythian win((T, 

Scd jtirvf ag<ji.ent)ti.$ uiveis in el alto 

Tend gr'/u Idle, scpfemque assurgit in ulna<y 
when he says the snov\ lay in heai)s “ seven ells” in dej>th : 
tliis some interjuct seven cubits ; others se^en times the length 
of a man’s arm; and others the length of the extended arms: 
from this discordanc y, tljcrefore, its ineasurenu iit cannot sa- 
tisfactorily he dc'termined by a reference to c ommcuilators ; nor 
from its (jIrcM'k deri>ation which is indilfercmlly rendered 

l)y enfiilns and u/na : but X'irgil himself has more precisel\ 
deiiiu'd Ihc' eubitus,” in the description of the death of Dido, 
jEu. iv. vs. GJK). 

Ter sese alln/lens, eubitoqnc inniJia levavit ; 
whcTC the c ubit ecTtainly means the part of the arm from thc'^ 
elbow to the e\lre:nily of tljc jieig(Ts : 1h(' fore-jmrt of the arm 
being llius a^^^ig^.ed to the “ c ubit,” ( 5 ^-ut)itus,) it is fair to pic‘- 
siiTiie the whole* ajiii means “ an ell” (ulna). The 
Jlomer seems to be usuaMv rc'iidcTc ^l by “ cubitus/’ and 
by ulin thus (he lattc^r is applif d fo tlic^ wbede arm in 
" 7 /^ 13 , (.translated by Clarke c*iindidas ulnas habeas 
Juno”) : 7 .’A'-vtj Xf'jxciXfvoc, ^e. X'irgil in the eighth yEiuad, 
vs. ysr, \diiTe^^hc represents A «Ta/s as embrac ing X'ulean, 
excinplllics the Greek epithet by iiivcic lacerttv.” 

1)1 trial, cl ///rr/\” /thir ahjuc, hinc Diva laverfis^ 

Canrfanlem ampleitt nitith f owl . 

Having tbus determined thc^ use of by the authority of 
X7rgi! liimscdf, as signifying ‘‘ an cll,” or the length of a man’s 
arm, the* next point is tci consider in wlvit way it applies tc* 
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U\c /l!lnij::nin. When the arms of a \vcll-proporlioiic<l man* arc* 
t'xtciiclccl from the extremity of one middle finger to the extrt- 
nuty of thc^ other, tlie whole expanse of his breadth is exactly 
equal to liis height ; and each arm is taken to be one-tliird of 
tlie mc'usure, and the breast the remaining third : the* height of a 
man therefore consists of “ three ells,” or three times the length 
of his arm. 

And now to consider tlie scope of tlie whole reasoning. The* 
Acrses containing the Enigma may be translated thus ; Say 
on what s])ot of the earth, and thou shalt be esteemed 
the* prince of prophets, a ceitain deteniiinale measured space 
under lin^ canopy of heaven distinctly appears extended in 
len^lh of tin; exact dimension.s of three ells 

I'he answer is; This measured space is tliat on which is 
> i.si;>ly and corrc'clly desenbed, 

“ The figure of a man by his shadow.” 

And in this image, whetlic'r seem knglhcned at sun-rise or sun- 
sol, or diminished at mid-day; whethc*r it he reflected as of 
tSie (Umensi\ms of two feet or twenty feet; the length of the 
nrm will always hear an niuHiuivocal proportion to the length 
e f the whole* rej)icsontc;d body. 

And the Jhiigma is pecadiarly apj>roprialc in the mouth of 
l> i!ii<x‘tas ; tor lh(* Homan shepherds were acenshnned to cal- 
i idate the time of efey l»y Ic'ngth of tlie sliadow ; as in Ihe 
ii;st Kclogue, vs. 81 : 

Kt jam sanimn proad rtUaruKi ctihnhia J amant., 

Alajoresqae cadai/f aids tic maulibrn in/ihra\ 

\:ul igain hi the second Eclogu^', ^s. (io. : 

d-picc; atalra ja^o tcferuitl saspcaxi javcnc*, 

]j sot crCfA'i'tife^ ilcccdeas duplicaf uatlfraii. 

And Horace notes this circumstance piucli in the same 
nueniKT: • 

Sid uhi moiilhim 

Alfihirrt Utnhra^^ demctel • 

Iwhas J'afigatis, | 

A^'e may also suppose, that at tlie coac.lusfon of the amcr - 
ba^an contest, the evening was approaching, and Damcrlas 
j)iopos(*d his well-tixned yEnignm, at the instant he was coii- 
icmplating Ihe sha’dowed image of his own person. 

liOIiERT nOBLYN, M. J. 

Idle SUident of Christ Church, Oxford, 
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I. Hekodotus, speaking of a report current in his time re- 
specting a supposed connexion between tlte republic of Argos and the 
court of Persia, concludes (vii. 152.): hrlorafitu fit TOtrouTO, OTi ee 
TravTes avOputiroi tcl olicifia KaKU is fiiffov irvyeyeiicniei', aWa^avBai /3f>v- 
Xvfievoi Toifti TrXrifTioiat, eyKifipavTcs ay is ra ru/y niXas kokcl, cunracrttos 
eK'offroi avritijy aTrofepotaTO ovitna ra iaeyeiicayT^. This passagOf or 
perhaps some other version of the same sentiment, appears to have 
furnished the ori/i'inal hint for that vision in the Spectator, (Nos. 
558 and 55.9,) in which the whole race of humankind are represented 
as assembled together on a vast plain, for the purpose of collecting the 
various troubles and inconveniences which affect them severally, into 
one heap, from which each afterwards selects, by way ol exchange, 
some other grievance, which appears to him more easy to be endured : 
the whole multitude, however, as soon as the change is eft'ected, in 
utter dissatisfaction with their bargains, implore Jupiter for the resto- 
ration of their old and kgilimate grievances, to which he graciously 
consents. The only difference is, that the KuKa of Herodotus are 
moral, not jihysical or external evils. Schvveighieuser indeed says 
plausibly : “ Suspicatus oquidem eram ex prisci aliciijus Sapientis 
dicto sententiam banc mutuatnmesse Herodotum, et ita inusum suum 
convertisse, ut, quod illc de fortunie casibus et calainitatibus dixisset, 
quibus obnoxii sunt mortales, ad mala moralia, ad prava alque turpia 
facta hominum, transferret.’' 

II. Siictoniu.s, speaking of Caisbr’s descent on Africa, in the prose- 
cution of the campaign against Juba and Scipio, sa}s : “ Prolapsus — 
in egressu navis, verso in melius omine, ‘Teueo te,* inquit, ‘Africa.* ’* 
Jul. 59 . So likewise Dion, lib. xlii. p. 2 1C. ed. Leuiiclav. ikj^dyTi bi 
avry Trjs reuts uvvTvyiii roidbe eyiyero, v^* ys €i Kui ri (jioftfpoy utto tou 
br)fiOfftov er^iiTiy imjiiaiyeTOf aXXa Kai auro»ye ik'clyo is dyaOoy tTpeipey. 
f:V€ibt) yap cifia Ttp tFis y//s iiri^^vai^ TTjOOO’errraio’f, kuX avray irctTovTa 
FTTi ffTOfia Ol (TTparttu'^ai Iboyres yOvfirjtray, Kai SV;<Trieaffj^€r//ffarres idopu- 
l')ri>7ay {tOopv^dOqffuy ?), ob biriwopbOrj, fiX^* iicrei'yas Ti)y X^'ipHy TijV rc 
ynvj lbs Kai tKtby bt) Trctriuy, Trepc^Xa/ic Kai care^/Xjyflre* Kai dvafloii^ 

fTa\ ctTrer, *A0pfK//. Our own history ofl'ers a curious 

parallel to this incident. In the landing of the Normans at Hastings, 
immediately preceding the great battle which decided the fate of 
England, “ Duke Wdliain stumbled in alightiug from his ship, which 
a soldier standing by converted into a good omen, saying, ‘Oh, duke, 
•oon to be king, you now take possession of England.**' Extracts 
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from Uie liiblory of Matthew Paris, translated in Blackwood's Edin- 
burgh Magazine, voL v. p. 260. Perhaps the well-known artifice, by 
which tlie elder Brutus turned the response of the Delphic oracle to 
his own advantage, was in Ctcsar's mind on this occasion. 

III. ^sehylus, in the description of Capaneus, says : 

0€ov re yap BiXovros eKnepoeiv iroXir, 

i:a'i pt) OtXoi'TVS efirfaiv, ovbe ri/v Aio&' 

tpiy TTfSw tncrf\pa(Tav eicirohwv a^edeit'. '^rheb. iCfl. 

Perhaps the poet had in his mind an incident in the eighth Iliad : 
Kai yv ice (rrjKatTBev i:ara"I\toi/, r^vre upyes, 
ft pt) ap 6£v yarjae Trarvip ayhputv re, Oewy re' 
fipovrtiaas S* apa beiyoy^ a^tiK apyfira Kepavvoy, 

V hnbbe np^tT&* tTTTTWv iXiopi}beos Ijice j^apaie' 

r<'ii b^ iTTirw beiaavre tcaranriirriv vn o'^eirijiiy’ K.r. X. 

II. 0. 13 T. 

IV. The nit'thod of consulting the oracle of Faunus, described in 
Virg, JEn, VII. I. 81. et seqq. bears a considerable reseinl>lance to the 
mode of augury attributed to the ancient Highlanders in Scott's Lady 
of the Lake, Canto IV. and notes. The passages are too long for ex- 
traction. 

V. To the instances of metrical lines in ancient prose writersj^ 
iilleged in former numbers of the Misc. Class, add the following: 

Tliuc. iv. 107- Toy worapby woXXols wXoiots acj^yu) KaraTrXevuas 
lOJ}. ^apfiP pey, 'Avbpiwy airviKiav 
V. 7 ‘^* arparortebep, koX paXirrra rf ptaf 

vi. 56'. ijKeiy Kayovr oiirovaay ev wopirp rtyi^ 

uirtiXaerav, X^yovres 

vii. 34*. ahrovs cKarepovs a^iovv yiKpy, optas 

viii. 23. TraAce Kar earner avroy Kal TrXevtrayres 

Polyb, j. 31. bvfrOvpia Kat Xipos })y bXf)(r-)^epi)s 
34. pa‘)^rfs beoynos Tiirav euToyaa pivot 
45. tpyots, avyfiye Travras els eKicXrftTiay, 

78. bpws bb TTpoirebi^cn'ro, Kal avrfjXOoy cis 
Liv. iv. 5. Tentabuut semper, vires non experientur. 

57. * intra 

Moenia compulsis, nec dcfcndebtibus agros. 

VL Blomficld, in his (ijos^arv on iEsch. Prom. 409, v. Wpiyapra, 
enumerates two meanings of apeyapros, viz, “ iminisericors,** and 
“ hand iiividendus.” To lhe.se might perhaps ha\e been added a 
tliird, namely, “ copiosijs,'^ “ non parce vel invidenter trihulns,’' as 
in Horn. II. B. 420, ’AAV bye bikTo pey Ipa, irovovtb' apiyaproy (xjifX- 
Xev‘ and in ()d. A. 406, "Opiras hpyuXiuy aveptav apiyaprov avrpijy* 
correspoiidiiii: to the signification of the verb peyuipety in Homer. 

Vll. In a former number of the Misc. Class, nieutiou was made 
of an argument adtfuced in proof of *Arpeib/fs, flr/Xetbr/s, and similar 
names in Homer, being dissyllables, from the circumstance of their 
never being so situated in any verse, as to form the latter half of the. 
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third fool, and the whole of the fourth. It w^s also observed, that 
this argiinieiil had been attempted to be obviated bv the remark that 
Homer sehlnm places anv word whatever, consisting of three long sylla- 
bles, in such a situation, br pnwf of the latter observation, the f(»l- 
lowiiig instances, which are the only ones I have been able to discovcj 
in the two poems of Homer, may be subjoined : 

ILIAD. 

MS Tu)V TTcIff* aynpt) k'lrrfOrf rot h* tWaXriT^ B. 14>). 

01 r’ apa Trap irOTajjav Kr^ipifftrov blov ei^aiov B, 522. 
ffTTuuer, -rfbe k'avtrreipijs arTLftu\f}(rni, A. 3i2. 

Of ypXtotraficroi Ka^/uetot, tcevTopes iTr^ti/r A. 391 . 
ihpac Acos OvyaTrip k'vbitTTtj 1 piroytrf <a A. 5 I 3. 
tiXAa Kat ws Avkiovs orpvpo), Kai avTos E. 4H2. 

kpivas tk Avktrjs evpei^s (j>wTas apiarovs 55. 188. 
wtor oTrrpOoyLtoi' 0i;/>«'ou ’Het07r»7a 0. 120. 

eis ayopfjy ktk\t/(Tk€iv ui'tpa ekatrroy I. 11. 

#;rot o, fJrjTpi (ftiXjf WXdnhj ^wojLteros kijp I. 551. 

^nXkov re fT7fpo:ri)t', oWui ras r, oWv/jit'fws re. A. 8J- 
ovkiri, Stoyfi'ts Harjao^Xfts, aXkap *A^ataii' A. 822. 
fVrtf/tcr, i/Sc fiu\ris kavfrretpfjs ai'riftoXrjaat M. 3l(). 

^I'vXeiiris re Altyr/s, Wfi6twy re, Aoavtos re. N. (>92. 

(The last occurs in a suspected passage.) 
cv yup (Ttpiv (rrnbtTf verj^ilyp fit^ire epiXav kfjf) N. 71o. 

T/Vre bfbiupvfrnij IlorptUAet^, >}fVe koljprf FI. 7- 

M/jf'i, Stoyeres n«r^i/AXets, otor eenres ; FI. 49 . 
ijpceOf bioyet't's FJcirpofc'Xcts, tTrwokeXevOe 1 1. 1 20. 
ti(T(k€ bi) Aifkirfs fope/r/v bTifioy ikwrraL II. 455. 

MS Idvs Avki'wr, FlarpoicXetf tTTTro^eXevfle FI. 581*. 
rptv//t'r QTTo kparep^is Irr^iivris otrne (pneirHj IT. (>45. 

TToXXa fJLciy a/t^t ^orw flurfJOkXoi/, /Jtrpjntjpi'Stjy FI. () 17. 

0j)iTOvffiy AinJrjs evp^tifs tt/oi'I btijiito 11, 073. 
y/irOetrav ej' AvkfrjK evpetjfs iriori hiffAM * IJ. 6S3. 
y^uC^o^ biayei es TlurprjkXets' vv vv rot alcra FI. 707- 
artpi elaitfxtros aiSrpo re, kpetrepM re IT. 716- 
lus t'TTt Ke/?ptor? 7 , Ilarpo^Xets, JX(70 /te/iaots. FT. 751. 

/Lit) fLiviTTph' Uini, TTfi7p(kXecs fTTTTOi/eXf^vf/e IT. 839* 

Tp<7;fs an Afioiiy ITtirpouXov reuye tXoi/ro T. 412. 
t'/rraor er vrrju/tp btf/orf/ros. y. 245. 

rlinto^' ovbe ri (/i ypr\i(Tfn)(Tei Xvypvi\oXeMpov T. 29^)* 

0 / b' €ts afTfv eX(jji' oif.iti}yp re rrroyayp re II. ()})(). 

After I>. 557 , the JMegarians added the tollowiiig line: 

€k r* Alyeipovffris, NeffotT/s re, Tp£■7^o^ale re. 

ODASSEY. 

ttrrov eTTOiyfjfjievrjf ynvrreip krpkib^ veliOiver E. 6'2. 
d^vyfl ynrjffofiieyovs 0t//3a£ov Tctpe<7/ao. K. 49'*?. 56*5. 
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ifXOe S’ tir'i Oi)/^a/ov lVip€(r/ao A. 5)0. 

Iv^y '^ptjfToneyov li'eipetrttio A. l()4. 

fjnii Tios rt/\«ou, (^t]lituov Tt«f)frrmo M. (?()7. 

>/e rtr« Tpnrubioy ti’^fiXkwi', //t' Xf/3//rwv O. 83. 

row S* w/Vis tytrorr' ’AXk'^u/iiiv ’A/i^tXo^os re O. 248. 

7w S’ fj' £w/z/3X//ri7v rtXXi/Xoi’/V 4*. 15. 

^^X?/ (:)ti(3(itov Tctppffuio 'K. 323. 

Of lli(‘ uImuo instances, in iiinnbcr, (the two suspected ones not 
being inclu(le<l,) it may be observed, that twenty-one are formed by 
jjroper naines; that eight are produced by the word FlarpoKXeis, fol- 
lowed ill all the instances by a vowel, from which it may appear not 
i ii)))rob.iblc that the poet really wrote IJarpo/vXtts ; that in li. I. It, 
^ might be substituted for fc*ttX//rjf.fii without violating the 
metre, and possibly with some advantage to tl'.e flow of the verse; and 
lliat the same might be predicatezl offi;x«^^wr, for ev\n\icu)y, in Od. 
O. 83; lliat two of the instances are formed by tlie word Kavareipijs, 
lour bv rf'pei/j?, si\ liv Gijoaiou, three bv vrr/z/rr/ or vfTfih'Tjs, and two 
by ll« 7/)^\Xou, besides eight by na7pfkXVi<, mentioned above; that in 
three of tlie cases (to which the two doubtful ones may be added) the 
word which causes the peculiarity is followed hy 7€ ; that in seven 
books of tlic Iliad, and sixteen of the Odyssey, no instance of the 
kind occurs; that thirteen of the examples occur in one single book 
< f the Iliad, tlie sixteenth ; and that nine only are to be fomid in the 
()d^s•^ey, live of which are produced by the recurrence of the same 
half h:i(‘. 

\ III. In the twenty-second liook of Livy, i^"jnilins Paullns says, 
in reference to the appioaehing campaign, “ Oplarc (se) nl omnia 
prospere evonireiit : at, si <piid advorsi caderet, hostiuin se telis potius, 
ipiam snffi.igiia iratornrn civium, caput objectuMiiii.” Cap. 40. I’his 
i*' eihlently horiowed from the speicli of Nicias, in a silualion not 
<pdie dissimilar, Thuc. vii. 48. olkow ftovKeaBai avT(k yr, tTri^ra- 
ft(y{)\ Ta> Wdtjj aliov ctt * ctffr)(pa re alr/a khi ab/kuti vtt* WOrp'aiujy 

u-ToXterdiii finWov, ij viro nTfi’ TioXcfiiun'., n be'i, Kii'bvrevfras toutc iradeiv 
uta. I'he above imitation pas pointed nut by a friend. 

iX. “ Qni niodnin igitnr >ltio f]nirrit, simil^fer facit, ut si posse 
putet eniii, qni se e Leucaia^purcipitaverit, snstinere se cum velit.” 
( ic. I'nsc. Di-p. iv. 18. •Tliij* was perhaps the origin of Dr. John- 
son’s observation coneeriiiiig the royal conge d’idire. It may here 
also be reinaiked, that w lnen Voltaire reproseiiled himself as “ col- 
h cling gold from the immeli«e dunghill of Shakspeare,” he imitated 
\’irgil, wlio, according to the IJfe ascribed to Domflii'!, said the same 
thing of Lnnius. 

X. Lor ! Uyron, (Childe Harold, Canto 1. St. Ixxiii.) speaking of the 
heroes of riiermopylec, says: 

Oh ! who tlial gallant spirit shall resume, 

Leap from Eurotas' bank, and call thee (Greece) from the tomb ? 

Can anv of vour readers explain the allusion? 
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FilAGMENTA. 

1 . lol Dthdlala, 

O tu Deorum quisqiiis es iiite^ri 
Assertor sequi, cui iiieriti trucuin 

Casus tyraiinoriiin, et solutac 
Servitio placuere gentcs ; 

Quocunque not us nomine Martias 
Tutaris iirbes, regiiaque libera, 

Morli<|ue dcvotos bone^tac 

Cousiliis aiiiiiiisque iirmas ; 

Descende ccclo, ct quadrijugos, pater. 

Hue flecte currus 

Q, Labor inepiiarum. 

J^iu)t6s Tis ^elvos €vi Sadeaitrii' W0//yais 
KeicpOTreSwr re^pa^ fcai ootjiiriv 

TToWa fiev, oV eiicbs, ypdxj^cy' y|[>a;//6V bk koI fbus* 

(Hpoborny b\ olpat, tovto XeXrjOe repas. 
daparioas b' eviypa/ifJL {emypdpfxaros fjy yap aeOXoi ) 
avydero' avvtiifiei'os b' elrre /iapvareyd^My" 

^S1 Oavpi*' ey yap rots btaous ereXeaaa ^oyoiaiy 
^bds, iv TovTOis ouK eTriypiifjjjia reXo). 

.1. “ Thy form benign, O Goddess, wear,"' &c. Gray. 

Zv b* evTTpoerunos els efi, w Oea, fioXrjs, 

<j>vtriy he 7J/r trriy Tpev^eyearepay Xd^ps’ 

0*007/ b' OTrabijy 4X6crw Trayi/yi/pcs, 

U35 (/tpeya fxaXti^ov(r\ ou^i avy-^vtrova ffiiiv’ 
eyetpe S’ biryutaaovoay cy Ovftu 0Xoya, 
ws TTiifJL^iXvs T i, k'ai k'ak'wy dfirrjfiioyu). 

Xll. I proceed to a continuation of the parallel passages. 

1. Avtis be bptfteta fid^ri rrapd vrivtriy ^rv\Or}' 

(pairfs K diCfjiiiTas Kol dretpeas dXXi)Xoitny 

dyTead" ey iroXipip’ its e*javpiivws*ep.dyi)VTO, Horn. 11. O. 6p(T. 

Somewhat similar are the words of Polybius, when speaking of the 
long and persevering contest waged by'lhe Homan and CaitiiaginiuM 
forces in Sicily, in the last years of the Punic^war : rtXos, oi/^, its 4)i(- 
pios (jtrftriy, e^abvyarovvres Kni irepiKaKovyres^XX" its dy diradtis sat dt/r- 
TrjToi rives avbpes, lepov erroiytravro tT7e<l>ay\'V. I. 5S. 

2. At qui tantvili eget quanti est opus, is neque limo 
Turbatam haurit aquam, neque vitain arnittit in undis. 

llor. Lib. I. Sat. i. 1. 55). 

Gray seems to have had this passage in view when he wrote the 
following lines, in his fragment of an Ode on Vicissitude : 

Humble Quiet builds her cell 
Near the source whence Pleasure flows, 
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She eyes tlic clear crystalline well, • 

And. tastes it as it goes ; 

While far below the madding crowd 
Rush headlong to the danseroiis flood. 

Where broad and turbulent it sweeps, 

And perish in the boundless deeps. 

3. AlKAIOnOAIS. Kai fjL^v oii N/cnp^os ep\€Tai (^avwv. 

BOlflTOX. fiiKKos ya fiaicos ouros. AIK. ciXV airav KaKuv, 

Aristoph. Acharn. 908. 

This resembles Drydeii’s satire on a person of opposite dimeiisk)n» 
to Nicarchus. 

With all this hufk theae's little lost in Og, 

For ev’ry inch that is not fool, is rogue. 

Absalom and Achitophel, Part ii. 

4. irirpas opelas irais XiXaic^ ava trrpaTov 

•Hxi. 5 ihuvaa dopu/Soy, £urip. Hcc. 1110. 

A similar title is applied to the Echo in the poems attributed to 
Ossian. She w'eiit; she called on Armar. Nought answered, but 
the son of the rock.’* Songs of Selma. It appears to be a Gaelic 
idiom. 1 know not whether the "half-grey locks" of Fingal have 
been traced to the epithet pcaaciroXtof, applied to Idomeneus in tlie 
thirteenth Iliad, I. 36 1. 

5. 'Epfieias ^ilv fVfcr anijiri irpos fiaKpov^'OXvptvoy^ 
vfitrov ay uXiteatray* eyut b* is b^fiara KipKvis 
ifia Horn. Od. K. 307* 

So parted they ; the angel up to Heav'n 
Through the thick shade, and Adam to his bower. 

Milton, Par. Lost, Book viii. ad fin. 

6. Homicidium cum adniittunt sin^uli, crimen est ; virlus vocatur 
cum publice geritiir; impunitateni sceleribus acquirit, non innocentiaa 
ratio, sed saevitise iiiagnittido. S. Cyprian, ad Donat. 

This resembles the sentiment of ^lair: 

One murder makes a villain ; 

Millions a hero. Blair’s Grave. 

7. T) <I>floros ’AttoAXwvos « ovara X&Bptos eJirev, 

OuK aya/uai rov aoibdy, vs oif^ otra irvyros aeibei. 

Toy ^tiovov WxoXXwy nobl i ^Xarrcr, <58? r eetTTey* 

'\fr(rvpiiitf TTorajjioio piyns poos, aXXa ra ttoXXu 
Xvjjiara y^s kui woWay i<l>* vbart crvp^eroj' eXtcei. k, r. X. 

. Calliin. Hfmn. in Apoll. 104. 

Allign seriiioiiem tuum, n^ itixiiriet, ne lasciviat, et multiloquio pec- 
cuta sihi coliigat. Sit rcslrictior, et ripis sui<t coercotitur. Cito lutuiii 
colligit amnis exiiiidans. 8. Aiubros. de Off. Lib. i. Cap. 3. 

8. Equidcm sie|)e in agmine, cum vos paludcs, moiitesve, et flu- 
mina fatigarcnt, fortussimi cujiisqiie voces audiebam, " qiiaiido dabitiir 
hostis, quamJo acies?" Vcniuiit e latebris suis extrusi ; et vota vir- 
1 usque in apcrto, omniaque proiia victoribus, atquc eadein victis ad- 
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viM’Sii. Tac. Aj;r. 33. Tlie former part of this passage appear^ fo I. 
“ adumbrated'" from iJomer, and the latter from I'lim ydides. 

^t)ris jjLtn airciXiuov 

as crri rrival Offijfjiif aireiXitre 'Ff^wefTfri, 

TTuyi)' VTTO fjojriOfiur' kai fi fjriouade €KU(ttos* 
i^tVX/e Ui^Xeas vie, €rf)€<j>€ fo'irrjp" 

%'rjXetSf os Trapa vrivtTiv t)^ets aeicot'ras eraipovs’ 

T€ivT(i fx uyetpopej’oi C’a/i’ e/Ja^tre* rvy St Trt^arrat 
(jivXom&as /itya €pyor, tijs ro vptv y tpaaade' 
irda Tis iiXKipoy JfTop Tpioeirffi pa^^etrOui, 

II. n. 200. Oratio Acliill. ad. jM}rni. 
ToD 7t yap y^uipiov ro bu/repfiarot* iiperepoy ropi^w, b pevuvruy 
ypufi’ Cvppu\oyf y/yrcrat, v7ro-)(Oipt] era tri bt, Kainep ^aXeirby 
by, fi'jTropoy eerrai, prfbeybs k'wXvovtos, 1 hue. IV. 10. 

<). Quis porro — Asia aut Africa aut Italia relicta, Gernianiam pe- 
(eret? Tac. Germ. 2. 

Dr. Johnson seems to have had the above in view when he wrote — 
For who would leave, utibrib'd, Hibernia's land, 

Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand ? 

Imitation of the Third Satire of Jvivenat. 

10. Vagare latos, Uiida, per ambitus 

Terror urn, ad usque extrema furentibus 
Supposta Cauris, vel propinqiio 
Littora fervidiora Sole. 

Non tu arduis victoribus addita 
Regina crinein in piilvere conrulum 
Tones, triunipbalisque saevos 
Imperii patiere fastus ; 

Sed, &c. R. Smith, Cambridge Prize Ode. 

Lord Byron's tliouglil is somewhat similar : 

Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean, roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain : 

Man marks his way with ruin; his coiitroul 
Stops with the shore •• 

* % :ii ir 111 * M 

His steps are not upon thy paths ; thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him ; lliou dost arise 
And shake him fioni thee , 

V 0 •>' 4^ t »- * 

in brei ze, or gale, or storm 
Icing the PoU^, or in the torrid yliine 
Dark heaving * 

each zone 

ObcNStliee ('hilde Harold, Canto iv. St. clxxix. 

11, The fidiowing curious instaiicc of plagiarism is rpioted from the 
Christian Observer, vol. viii. p. I know not it it has been no- 

ticed elsew'licre: 
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Mothiiiks I see lier (Ciiglancl) as an eagle miieing her iniglit^i y6ulh, 
and kindling her undiizzled eyes at the t'lill mid-day beam ; purging 
and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and docking birds, with 
those also that love the twilight, flutter about, ama/ed at what she 
means, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of 
sects and schisms. — Milton s Areopagitica. 

Methinks I see her (the University) renewing her immortal youth, 
and purging her opening sight at the unobstructed beams of our be- 
nign meridian sun ; which some pretend to say had been dazzled 
and abused by an inglorious pestilential meteor; while the ill-aflccted 
birds of night would, with their envious ho(4iiigs, prognosticate a 
length of darkness, of decay. — Warbiirton’s Enquiry into llie Causes 
of Prodigies and Miracles, as related by historians. 

12. A learned writer in the same work (tsij)) has compared 
Cowj'er’s beautiful vindication of himself, (Task, lii.) “ 1 was born of 
woman,” Ac. to a passage in Plato, beginning, Kat fiij fioi Xtye to ipv- 
Xpou Tovro, ws iVfbey /wi fuieXer of which he has not given the continu- 
ation or tlie reference, and which your learned readers will identify 
for themselves. The passage itself of Cowper is perhaps an uncon- 
scious i i.itatioii fin part) of one iu Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, 
Act i. Sc. 1, beginning, “ Sure 1 am mortal.” 

l{.rrata in No. VI. of the Misc. Class. (Cl. Joiirn. No. XXXIX.) 
p. y. tw'o lilies from the bottom, for bpwfiFv read bp^/iey ; p. 10. I. 8. 
for read xf^/ftratrSai ; ib. 1. l6. for boj^aKOTriav, bo^oKOTriav, 

P. 8. three lilies from the bottom, read, 

A hanqiiel, unseemly, 

Of flesh without fire. 

P. l(i. (Art. 15.) after Tp pa Trapnbpnpirtji', supply (j)evyiov , — The 
opening of the Latin poem in No. XXXVIII. of the Class. Journ. p. 
.J28. is borrowed from an extract of a poem by some Jesuit (w hose 
name J have forgotten) quoted by D»\lciiibert, in an essay on the im- 
perfect knowlc<lge possessed by the moderns of the ancient language. 
The part imitated is as follows: 

Ultra lerraruiq tines, el uueiiia vasti 
Ailtheiis, iniiunieris sedes efl'nlta colpmtiis 
Latior el terris et latior aethere siirgit. 
lllic porticilmis terceiituin impressa siiperhis 
Fata homiuuin, variisque suo slant ordine casus. 

C/cJecilius Metellus, 

111 Matthias’s Greek Graiilmar, translated by Blonifleld, V^ol. ii. p. 
45j. 1. (). for j/ Tpa^tv read // 'H^xiK-Xeta. * 

111 Aristopli. Rail. S57. (Bruiick.') Racclais says to jEschylus : 
be pv} irpos opy'fVf A/'/r^eX’, aXXii Trpaoi’OJS 
tXeyXi tXc 7 <^?iu. Xoibope'ioiat 5’ oo TTpcTrei. 
aebpas Troirjrcis, toaTrep aproTruiXtbas. 

So in Ilomcr, II. V. 251. ^ILneas addresses Achilles: 
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’AXXa Hrf ^piias ifal velicta rioiv avayicrf 
reiicelv aWviXmtnp kvavriov^ Anre yvycuicas, 
mre ^oXmra/ievai ^piSos wept 6upo/36poto 
V€iK€Vff' &XXriXrivi, fiifftfv h Ayviav hvm, k'. r, X. 

Like a village nurse 

Stand I now cursing and considering, when 

The tamest fool would do, Massinger's Duke of Milan, 


EASTERN ANTIQUITIES. 

JN Ihe course of hstyear (18 18,) a quarto volume of two hundred 
and twenty pages, and eight engravings, appeared at Gotlingen, 
under the title of Te/eris iHcd/iE et Persia MoitumentaJ' In 
this work the learned Carolus F. C. Hoeck has compiled, from a 
variety of authors, and has illustrated with his own remarks, the 
most authentic accounts of several Median and Persian Monu- 
ments which still attract the notice of travellers. Although it 
does not appear that Mr. Hoeck himself ever actually visited any 
of the monuments described iu this volume, yet he has selected 
with so much judgment every important or interesting passage 
respecting them, and his ow'n observations possess so much 
intrinsic and original merit, that we are justilied in recommending 
his work to our antiquarian readers. For their iiiiniediate grati- 
fication we shall here enumerate the different articles of which it 
consists, observing the order adopted by Mr. Hoeck, who, 
after a preface of twelve pages, indicates the cliief sources of 
his information in a list of writers, among whom we find tlie 
JBiblical Esdras, Nehemiah, Daniel, Judith, Tobias, and others. 
Among the classical, Greek sInd Latin, Herodotus, Xenoplion, 
Ctesias, Arrian, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Isidorus Churacenus, 
Plutarch, Josephus, Ptolemy, Stephanus Byzantinus, Pliny 
and Curtius — Among Eastern writers; Moses Choreneusis, whose 
historical work was composed in the fifth century, and published 
in Armenian and Latin by llie WlAst^ns, J7Sfi. Ebii Haiical, 
an Arabian traveller of the tenth century, \ihose geography was 
translated into English, and published by Sir William Ouseley in 
1800. Ebii Haiical, <«nys Mr. Hoeck, ib, Orientahum omnium, qui 
mihi innotucre, in geographiris facile princeps.” He then 
notices Sherif Edrisi, or, as he is generally sty Kd, the Nubian 
Geographer; Abiilfeda ; Sheiif Eddin’s History of Tiiniir, or Ta- 
merlane ; Abulgazi (Histoire Geealogique dcs tars;) Ta KIk^cii 
A bdulkitrreeni’s Memoirs (translated by Gladwin). Among Eu- 
ropean travellers, Don Garcias de Silva Figueroa (whose original 
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well knew tliat there were vices and follies more curable by 
elegant raillery tliau serious discourse. These he has exposed 
with so much good temper and wit, as to ridicule the absurdi- 
ties, without irritating those who were guilty of them ; his ob- 
ject is plainly rather to correct than to wound. Juvenal, not- 
withstanding his occasional sublime morality, abounds too 
much with declamatory indignation, and shows too little of 
that humorous yet keen-edged satire which is likely to reform. 

The Eclogue, the Elegy, and some smaller branches of 
Poetry, are the only remaining points of comparison; and 
even in these we shall find strong characteristic difterences, 
and much resembling those which we have traced out in the 
more serious compositions. As Theocritus lived before Vir- 
gil, and possessed a truly Grecian genius, he has left him but 
little room for originality. The sweetness of his language, 
also, and the simplicity of his thoughts, infuse a beauty into 
his pastorals, which Virgil from a less studious attention to 
the real life of shepherds has entirely lost. The Eclogues of 
the Roman Poet in themselves are most elegant and tinished 
productions; but it lias fairly been doubted, whether they 
would not have been more admirable under a different name, 
and perhaps in a somewhat different shape. But in all these 
simpler branches of Poetry the Latins were defective from a 
wrnit of simplicity in their lives. They lived too much in the 
world, they were too conversant with courts, and too fond of 
refined dissipation, to have much of that pure and genuine in- 
spiration which atlonds not except upon the admirers of nature, 
the votaries of retirement, and the sons of peace. Such were 
the WTiteis of these beautiful appendages of Grecian poesy ; 
in which there is simplicity and strength of feeling without 
affectation of sentiment, and a natural })icture of happy rural 
life, by men w ho really enjoyed and prefened it. 

It Wf ould have been better, probably, if these .Latin Poets 
had not attempted to cast themselves back into an age to 
which they did not belong, and had accommodated their 
Poetry more to the subjec*ls of their own times. It is by this 
means alone that these smaller pieces beconie most interest- 
ing : and that absurd mixture of modern sciitimeiils and pri- 
meval scenes is effectuaSy avoided. 

Catullus alone, among all the w^riters of this class, has had 
the good sense to keep close to nature, and his Grecian prede- 
cessors. Ho has dressed some of the simplest and happiest 
thoughts, ill the sdftest and most beautiful expressions ; while 
Martial and the rest, for the most part, expend their chief 
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effovts, and place their highest excellence, on llie poiid of a 
word or the turn of a sentence- 

Such arc some of the principal merits and defects in the 
Poets of these two greni nations. Upon the whole then we 
may conclude, that in originality of conception, as it appears 
in the fable, the characters, and the sentiments, in a bold feli- 
city of expression, in a just neglect of artificial refinement, and 
a genuine adlierence to nature, tlie Greeks have an unrivalled 
claim to our fullest approbation. At the same time it must be 
allowed, that in correctness of taste, in propriety of thought, in 
a strict perception and observance of the rules of good w^riting, 
and above all, in a peculiar talent for descriptive Poetry, they* 
have generally bi!en outdone by the Latins. 

To the Greeks, indeed, we must ever resort as the standard 
models of all the grand excellencies of Poetry ; yet as correc- 
tors of their oversights, and as guides to teach us the right use 
uud application of these models, we can recur no where so well 
us to the critical discernment displayed in the successful imitti- 
tioiis of the Latins, Let the native genius and s[)irit of the 
Gree ks remain undisputed : it is still however no small merit 
in the Latins, that they possessed judgment to appreciate it, 
candor to acknowledge it, and talent to employ and not seldom 
improve it. 

It is impossible to close considerations like these without 
r oiigratulaling ourselves on the advantages we enjoy in the 
possession of two such diflerent yet admirable guides ; or 
w ithout admiring that wise and judicious proportion of atten- 
tion, which in the system of a classical education is bestowed 
upon each. Seeking as we do our higher inspiration from the 
Greeks, yet correcting their exuberances in the chaster aud 
severer school of Latin Poctiy, we are adopting the most elfcc- 
tiral method (a method sustained by the example and by the 
eminent success of Milton) to combine in the productions of 
our own country, the bold genius of the one nation attempcn?d 
with the strict juiflgmcnt of the other; and to establish for 
('ver that high rank in the civilised wc^rld for talent and taste, 
which we have long maintained for powier and virtue. 

Grid College, SdMUEL RICKARDS, A. II 

June 23, 1819. 
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ON A PASS An K IN THE FIRST BOOK OF THE GliOROICS OF VIRnlf,. 

I HAVE translated the first book of the Georgies of Virgil inlo 
blank verso, and fiddod copious notes, chiefly taken from more 
ancient writers, to whom Virgil might have been supposed to 
allude ; which together have now amounted to iipw ards of 400 
4to. manuscript pages. My motive for undertaking th<’! 
*lask was partly for my own amusement, and partly for e\- 
plaining to some agricultural friends my conception of various 
passages, w hich the commentators, being ineic scholars, and 
not conversant in the pursuits of husbandly, had, in my opi- 
nion, misrepresented ; and of w^hich the English translators 
had given sueh free, and such diifusc interpretations, as were 
incompatible with the preciseness of a didactic poem. 

In pursuance of my plan of investigating the relative nu^aning 
of every identical word of any consequence, I have discovered, 
under the article spatium in the concluding lines of tlie first 
(ieorgic, a more plausible solution of the j^Enigma of Dainadas 
recited in the third Eclogue, than had been gixen to it by any 
Ibrmer exposition ; and by which the /Enigma itself was de- 
monstrated to be much more simple, elegant, and appropriate 
in all its w^ell-adaptcd allusions. 

The /Enigma is couched in the following terms : 

Die fjuihus in terris, et cris mihi magnus Apollo^ 

Tres patent cedi spatium non amptius nlnas. 

As ray performance is not yet sufficiently correct to be con- 
signed to the press, I thought a new explication of the long- 
concealed /Enigma, mfght gratify the readers of tlui Classi- 
cal Joiunal. ’ • • 

But to comprehend tl.c whole bearing of the /Enigma, it w ill 
l)c necessary to give a cursory transcript of my notes on these 
Ihree concluding linos : 

Ut cum carcerihus scse ejjiuhre quadriga:, • 

Addnnt in ^patia ; et fi'astr a retinacula tendci.^ 

Fertur cqnis auriga, neque audit currns kabefta^. 

Tike lines are concise, beautiful, and expressive ; and the more 
forcible by not being clogged with epithet : it would therefore 
I)e diflicult to exhibit them with adeq i:e justice in an English 
metrical version. My own transiai.tm, ;;iving the requisite 
consequence lo each efficient word, is as follow s : 
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As when hig^h-metd’d steeds yok'd four nbrocJhf 
Burst from the bars, and scour the measur’d course ; 

And with increasing speed, tlieir speed increase : 

Vain arc the checking efforts of the guide, 

On flies the car, nor heeds the curbing rein/' 

The Poet concludes this first part of his work by an illustra- 
tion (for Servius will not allow it to be a simile) of unrestrained 
war by a chariot race : war, he says, when once it is com- 
menced, is no wore to be confined within bounds, than spirited 
horses in a chariot race ; which, if they become iingovernabhs 
nm off the course, and it cannot be ascertained what direction 
they will take, nor when their career will be stopped. 

The “ quadrigae” were chariots draw n by four horses yoked 
in double pairs, or four abreast; in modern times they would 
be called four-in-hand chariots. 

By auriga” is supposed to be meant Octavius Caesar him- 
self; who, although of a peaceable disposition, could not at the 
commencement of his imperial power restrain the fury of war. 

Retinacula” refers to tlie giiidins: reins, and “ hfibeuas” 
to the curbing bridles. The force of audit” is to bear so 
as to obey.” 

But the purport of this paper is to exaiiunc the phrase 
adduHf. in spafia ; and particularly as the w ord bjHilinni is ap- 
plied in tlie iEnigma of Damoetas. 

Tlie phrase addunt in spntia has not been well explained 
either by commentators or grammarians. The note of SiTvius, 
as a commentator, is : addunt in spatia, id cst, ciirrendo plus 
eorum ciirsus augetur.” And Ainsworth, us a gru.mmaric'in, 
interprets nddere in spaiia,"' to “ gallop faster /' each leaving 
out the peculiar signification attached to in spatia. The term 
addunt signifies, tlie horses add something in a certain degree 
to what they had before, and that is speed.” And the unde- 
fined and oycrlo(,ikcd in spatia^ means, upon the measured 
space” of the race course. 

The stadium (or hpotAo$) I consider iCs the stage on w hich the 
performances \vere exhibited, whether on land or water: and 
the spatium to be the measured disbmee between the barrier 
(career) and i]\c goal (rncta): one celtain distance being allowed 
to the compel iiors in the foot race, and another, in the horse, 
chariot, or boat race. Tlie great competition in the chariot 
rare was to get the first to the goal; and great skill and adroit- 
ness was requisite to prevent the chariots from clashing witli 
each otner. or encountering the goal itself, at each turn or 
return. Thus Horace : 
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metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis. ’Lib. i. Odel. 

At the luneral frames instituted by Achilles in honor of 
Patrocliis, Nestor is introduced as advising his son Archilo- 
chus, one of the competitors in the chariot race, to keep as 
near the goal as possible in turning round it; checking the 
horse on the left, and giving the reins to the horse on the right ; 
since the gaining the prize often depended as much on the skill 
of the charioteer, as on the ileetness of the horses, (juid those 
of Nestor are represented as none of the swiftest,) or light con- 
struction of the cliariot. ^ 

Thus Homer, II. xxiii. vs. 319 : 

og fjLev 9* ^iinroicri xa) ipfji.xa’tv oTjti ttsttoiSiu;, 

*AfpaSscog hn) ttoXXov eXicrtrsTon h6a xai ivisi, 

' iTTVOi SI TTkOLVOCDVTUl OtVU SgOjXOV, OwBg XaTlV^gl. 

Sod qui equis et ciirrihus suis fretus (est) 

iinprudentcr late flectit hue et illuc ; 

i^quiqiie vagantur per stadium neque (eos) continet. 

And some of the*! spectators having lost sight of the chariots, 
supposed they had run ofl’ the course : 

Ai (Jttwo*) i^r)pwy)(rav iTrst fxivog eXXot^s Sufiov, IK XXiii. VS. 4G8. 
Ipsmque (eciua's) extra viam cucurreniiit postquam furor 
occupavit auiinam. 

If the horses became ungovernable, they were apt, when in full 
speed, according to tlie racing phrase, to bolt at the turn of the 
meta,” and run olf the course betwrceii the “ terniata,” or 
Ixuinding stones ; and the director of course lost his controul ; 
JK)r, to apply the illustration, is^war to be restrained or confined 
within prescribed limits. 

The v%ord spafiurn^is also metaphorically used to signify a 
certain limitation *of space, where, in the fourth Georgic, the 
Poet, describing the scientific practice of the olcl Corycian iu 
his garden, refrains fronj cxj)atiating too'largely on the inter- 
esting topic, because *he was confined by the siiliject of his 
poem within determwiate bounds, w^hich it would be injudicious 
to transgress. G. iv. vs. 147. * • 

I erii ill Ji(cr ipse eqnidem spatiis** exclusiis iniquis 
Frictereo, atqiie aliis post me memoranda rcrinqu:). 

The term also occurs in the sense of a measured space iu 
the third Eclogue, vs. 106. 

Die (juibus in terriSy et eris mihi magnus Apollo ^ 

Tres pateat cceti spatium** non amplius ulnas. 
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And tho consideration of it in this place has led the IransIaltM ; 
without any premeditated design, to attempt a new solution of 
the /Enigma contained in the foregoing lines. The reader \^i]l 
himself perceive that the dignity of the Georgies will not bo 
compromised by this endeavour, since the elucidation of the 
term in the ^^nigma will help to determine its meaning in the 
chariot race. The note of Ruacus is, “ ^Enigma difficile in 
quo Virgilinm criicem fixissc graininalicis refert Serviiis ex. 
Asconio, qni hoc ipsutn e Virgilio audisse se professns est.’' 
And he (juotes no less than eight diflerent interpretatioiis, 
neither of which appears to have the least available reference 
to the subject under review . 

It will in the first place be necessary to attach a precise 
meaning to u/na, as connected with spatium. This word occurs 
only in one other place in \ irgifs works, wheie he describes 
the Scythian w inter, 

Scfl javel (igoerifiiis tiiveis in Jhrntis^ et tiUo 
Ten a gelu Idle, sepfemqne assurgil in iilnas, 
when he says the snow lay in heaps “ seven ells” i)i depth ; 
this some interpret seven cubits ; others seven times the length 
of a man’s arm ; and others the length of the extended arms : 
from this discordancy, therefore, its measurement cannot sa- 
lisfactoriI> be determined liy a reference to eommcritators ; nor 
from its Greek derivation wXsvi), which is indiflerently rendered 
by cnhflfifi and utna : but \ irgil himself hfis more precisely 
deliiied (he cubitus/’ in the description of the death of Dido, 
iEn. iv. vs. CJ)0. 

Ter atfollens, cuhiloqnc innixa fevavit ; 
whores the cubit certainly means' the part of the arm from the 
dhow to the extremity of the tingcTs : tlu\for('-part of (he arm 
being thus assigned to the ** cubit,” (cubilusj it is fair to pie- 
suTiie the wli^de arm m<*ans an ell”* (ulna). The of 

Homer seems to be iisiianv rendered b\ enbitus,” and ooxh-i) 
by ulna thus the latter is applitd^lo the whole arm in 
/.srjKM\zvo§ (translated by Clarkt'. “ Candidas ulnas habens 
Juno”) : *EkivT, A='ji^:yXfvof, it;,c. Virgil in' the eighth ^Eiieid, 
vs. 3H7, wlu n! he r(‘pr( scuts ^’enus ;jns embracing Vulean, 
excinplilies the Greek epithet by “ nivea' laceibv.” 

iJiina/y el “ //m’/S” hinc atquc hinc J)iva “ hiccrlis’ 
Cunchtniem amplviu modi Jovef, 

Having thr*s determined the usp of ulna by the anthority of 
Virgil hirnselt*, as signifying an ell,” or the length of a man s 
arm, the next point is to consider in what way it applies to 
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ihc Wlicn the amis of a well-propovtioacd mart aie 

€xten<.1o(l from the extremity of one middle finger to the extre- 
mity of llio other, the whole expiuisc of his breadth is exactly 
equal to liis height ; and each ami is taken to be one-third of 
the measure, and the breast the remaining third ; the height of a 
man therefore consists of three ells/" or three times tlie lengtli 
of his arm. 

And now to consider the scope of the whole reasoning. The 
verses containing the ^Enigma may be translated thus : Say 
on what spot of the earth, and thoii shall be esteemed 
tile prince of projiliels, a certain deteriiiinale measured space 
under the canopy of heaven distinctly appears extended in 
length of the exact dimensions of three ells V* 

'i'h(? answer is; This measured space is that on which is 
visibly and correctly described, 

The figure of a man by his shadow.” 

■\nd in this image, whetluT seen lengthened at sim-risc or sun- 
set, or diminished at mid-day ; whether it be rellectcd as of 
the dimensions of two feet or twenty feet; the length of the 
iiTi'i will always bear an unequivocal proportion to the length 
of llie whole represented body. 

And the .Enigma is peculiarly appropriate in llic month of 
I) inioetas ; for the Roman shepherds were accustomed to cal- 
i iilatc tlu' lime of day by the length of tlie shadow ; as in tiu‘ 
iirst Eclogue, vs. 84 : 

I'J jam snmma prarul vUlarum enhnitfa J umant^ 
iMaJaresqac cadant. aUh dc montihus uinbra\ 

\nd again in tlie second Eclogue, vs. GO, : 

.d^pice ; at (lira jit^o rejeruiit saspenaa j ai'ear, 

Kf sol cresrtii\s (JecedeHS dupUcat umbras, 

• • 

And Iforace notes tins circumstance jnuch in the same 
manner : * 

Sni uhi rnonfium 
Mufaref umbras^ demerel 

Buhas fall gat is. . 

We may also suppose, that at tlie conclusion of the ania - 
btean contest, the evening was approaching, and Danuetas 
proposed his w ell-timed jEnigma, at the instant he was coii- 
t.'inplating the shadowed image of his own person. 

ROBERT HOBLYN, M. A. 
kite Student of Christ Churchy Oxford. 
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I. Herodotus, speaking of a report current in liis time fc- 
ipecting a supposed connexion between the republic of Argos and the 
court of Persia, concludes (vii. 152.): eirltnafiai he rotrovro, on ei 
•TrnVTes ayOpuiroi ra oticifta KaKCi es fjt^trov trvvevelicniev, aWalafrOai /3ov- 
\6fifvoi Tolm TrXritTiaifft, eytcvipayres av es ra rutv niXas koko, affTraatus 
eK'a ffroi avreatr tnroipepoiaTO OTrttrtt ra ecrci'ficarre. Tills passage, or 
perhaps some other version of the same sentiment, appears to have 
furnished the original iiint for that vision in the Spectator, (Nos. 
558 and 559,) iu which the whole race of humankind are represented 
as assembled together on a vast plain, for the purpose of collecting the 
various troubles and inconveniences which affect them severally, into 
one heap, from which each afterwards selects, by way ol exchange, 
some other grievance, which appears to him more easy to be endured : 
the whole multitude, however, as soon as the change is effected, in 
utter dissatisfaction with their bargains, implore Jupiter for the resto- 
ration of their old and legitimate grievances, to which he graciously 
consents. The only difference is, that the Kaua of Herodotus are 
moral, not physical or external evils. Schweighaeuser indeed says 
plausibly : “ Suspicutus equidem eram ex prisci alicujus Sapientis 
dicto sententiam hanc mutuatnm esse Hrrodotum, et ita inusurn suuni 
convertisse, lit, quod ilJe de fortune casibus et calamitatibiis dixisset, 
quibus obnoxii sunt niortales, ad mala raoralia, ad prava atque turpiu 
facta hoininiim, Iransferret." 

II. Suetonius, speaking of Caesar’s descent on Africa, in the prose- 
cution of the campaign against Juba and Scipio, says : ** Prolapsus — 
in egressu navis, verso in melius ofiiine, ‘Teiieo te,' inquit, ‘Africa.’ ” 
Jul. .jtj. So likewise Dion, lib. xlii. p. 213. ed. I.eunclav. tKftuyn he 
avTu Trjs V€b)S ffvvrvyia, roidhe eyeyero, v(j) el Kai ti ^oj^epov vtto rov 
hi]fiooi'ov (r(l)i(riv tfrrjfjiaiveTO, dXXa icai avro/ye eicelyo Is dyaOdv erpei//cy. 
eireihi) yap dfia tm tFjs yFjs tTri/Srivai, irpOffiTrfattre, kuI ai/roy Treaovrn 
eyri arofia oi (TTpanG}ytL ihoyres yOvfATftray, Kai ht^trayatT^^eTiiffarTes edopv- 
firj'Tuy {edopvfh'/Qrjfray ?), vu hiTfTroptidi], dXX* t^reiras Ti)y 

yi}y, MS Kai eKuty ht) Treaiuv, irepieXafie Kai Kare^iXrpre' Kai ayafiotf^ 

ffas etTrey, o-f, '\<fipiKi)» Our own history offers a curious 

parallel to this incident. In the landing of the Normans at Hastings, 
immediately preceding the great battle which decided the fate ot 
England, “ Duke William stumbled in alighting from his ship, which 
a soldier standing by converted into a good omen, saying, ‘ Oh, duke, 
ioon to be king, you now take possession of England.’ Extracts 
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from the history of Matthew Paris, translated in Blackwood's Edin- 
burgh Magazine, vol.'v. p. 2(i0. Perhaps the well-known artifice, by 
which the elder Brutus turned the response of the Delphic oracle to 
his own advantage, was in Caesar’s mind on this occasion. 

ill. iEschylus, in the description of Capaneus, says : « 

Oeov re yap B^Xoptos eKTripacip ttSXip, 

k'a'i fit) OeXoyrtJi (fttifftp, ovbe Trjv AtfW 

Ipiv irihbi (TKi'iipaarav licvobutu tT^^eOelr. Theb. 

Perhaps the poet had in his mind an incident in the eighth Iliad ; 
Kai pv Ke trtjKaadev icara^lXtov, jjwrc apves, 
el firf olu voriffe vart/p avbputv t€, BeiHy rc’ 
f^povTtiaag S’ apa beivoy, afrjK' apyijra tcf-pavyov, 

Kubb^ TTpyffO* inriruty iXiofjLtfbeos ffice 

rw S’ iTTTUt beiffayre KaTuitTtfTriv vir k. t. X, 

11. 0. 131. 

IV. The method of consulting the oracle of Faunus, described in 
Virg. .^n. Vll. 1. 81. et seqq. bears a considerable resemblance to the 
mode of augury attributed to the ancient Highlanders in Scott's Lady 
of the Lake, Canto IV. and notes. The passages are too long for ex- 
traction. 

V. To the instances of metrical lines in ancient prose writers, 
:illeged in former numbers of the Misc. Class, add the following : 

Thuc. iv. 107 . Toy woTafidy iroXXols TrXoioa a<^vu> KaTawXevffas 
1 Oy. £ ^afirfy fikv^ 'Avbpitiiy awoiKiav 
V. 7-* &XX(p (FTpaToiribip, Kai fiaXiara fitatf 

vi. 56. -^tCEiy Kavovy oiffoytTay iy irofinp Tivi, 

UTTttXatray, Xeyoyres 

vii. 34. avrovs eKarepovs a^iovp yiic^y, Ofxws 
viii. 23. w«A£»^ Kareerrrftrayro, Kai irXcvtravTei 

Pulyb. i. 31 . bvadvfiia K'ai Xtfxos l\v oXotr^fpi/s 
34. fiaxqs bcopTbis ^frav e(rrox“'r/iei/ot 
45. epyoiSf nvyfjye Tat^as els eKKXrffn'ay, 

78, opufs b^ 7rpo€H€bt^ayTo, Kai trvyr/Xdoy eh 
Liv. iv. 5. Tciitabunt semper, vires iiou experientur. 

57 . • • inlra • 

Mcenia coropulsis, nec defendentibus agios. 

VI. Blomficld, ill bis Gioisarv on y£scli. Prom. 40*), v. 'Apiyapra, 
enumerates two moaiiiii§s of aptyapros, viz. iniraihericors," and 
“ baud invidendus.” To these might perhaps .have been added a 
third, namely, “copiosus," “non parce vel iiividentier tributas,” as 
ill Horn. II. B. 420, ’AXX’ ftye bcKTO pey tpa, ttovov b* apiyupTW ofeX- 
Xey' and in Od. A. 406, *'(Jp<Tai apyaXetay uvepuy apeyaprov avTpi\v^ 
correspond iiii; to the .signification of the verb peyaipeiy in Homer. 

VII. In a former number of the Misc. Class, mention was made 
of an argument adduced in proof of'Arpeibtjs, UijXeibTfs, and similar 
names in Homer, being dissyllables, from the circumstance of their 
never being so situated in any verse, as to form the latter half of the 
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third fool, and tho whole of the fourth. It was also observed, that 
this argument had been attempted to be obviated hy the remark that 
Homer seldom places any word whatever, consisting of three long sylla- 
bles, in such a situation. In proof of the hitter observation, the fol- 
lowing instances, which are the only ones I have been able to discover 
ill the two poems of Homer, may be subjoined : 

ILIAD. 

ws Twv TTcTff’ ayopif KtvtjOti* rot h' uXaXriTf B. 
m T apa Trap iroTafiov Ktifptaaop blov evaiop B. 52?. 

€trTUfl€.Vf »/5€ pL(l\T\S KaVfTTCtpffS aPTi/^oXf/tmi. A. 34?. 

f)i bk ‘)^o\unTafi€VOi Kab/aetot, KevTopes iinriOP A. 391 . 

wptre Aios Ovyarrjp K'vbitrTri Tptroyipetn A. 5 1 .5. 
nWa K'ai ws Avk'i'ovs orpypw, cai fiepop^ avros E. 48?. 
k’piras Ik Avk/ijs evpe/rjf (fioiras apinrovs Z. 188. 
vtop vTrepOufiOV &Yifia>ov*l\vioTr}ia 0 . 1 ? 0 . 
kXjjbijp €1 s (ty opi]p KtKXijtTKeiP arbpa cuairrop I. 11, 
iiroi 6, fxriTpi 'AXOnty ‘^(btoperos Kftp I. 55 J. 

\aXKov T€ (TTepoirriy, 6\Xi/»Tas t\ oXXvpiipavs tc. A. S/». 
ovk-iri, bloyepes Tlarpvk’Xeis, aXk'ap A. 8??. 

lerrafjep, ir/Se fia\ris Kavnreipfis aPTiftoXijfftti M. 3l(). 

T€ Mtyr/f, WjntpJb)P re, Apak/os' re. N. 09?. 
rThe last occurs in a suspected passage.) 
nif yap aejur aTably verf-urri fif/nre rpiXot' Ki/p N. 7 I ‘L 
riirre btbakpvtrai, Har^fkAecv, ijvre Kavpij FI. 7 * 
o)fm, bioyevh Ilnr/uo^Xfis, oiov et-nres ; fl. 49. 
ofy(T€Of bwy ffts IhirpokXets, iTnrok’iXfvOe 11. ] ?0’. 
ti(T('jk‘e bi) AvkIi]^ evpeirfi br/fjop tkwrrai Ft. 455. 
ufi lOvs AeWwi', nnr^xkAfis f7^7^o^'€X6l;^#e IT. 581. 
rpej/ey citto kparepTfS vfTftlrri% hane ^nctrcii Fl. 045. 

TToXXu p«X’ a//^f epvru} YluTpokXov, fifp/,irjpi^(jjp FJ, 6 17- 
dffffovmi' AvKtr}s fvpriris rior" blifiM II. t)73. 
karOetTfiv 6I' AvKfiji FVprtrfS irtvi i bi^pup ,FI. 683. 

bioyet bs lif/rppK-Xffs* oi/ rv roi attra , Fl. 707. 
urtpi eil7ii/jLfro^ al^ipo re, k’pareptp re II. 71 O. 
ojs eTTt KFfypi‘h'?^j TlnrpokXeis, JX(T 0 piFfiaMs. FT. 751*. 
fni /.(ni Trpir itvaij I IrtrprkXecs iTTTroK’f^fV^le IT. Silf). 

^rptues air' Mpuuv ITnrfifJk'Xpu rev^e^ eXopTO T. 41?. 
i^fTTnvf €!> {KTflhy bijiaTfiTos. T. ?45. 

j'j/7r<ps‘ Tt oi '^pntfTf.triaei Xvypov bXeOpop ') . ?90. 

0 / b* ris (ifTTt^ fXoip vijuutyy T€ aropo'^y re ft. 6^)6, 

After B. 557, the MegJirians added the lolluwdng line: 

T Aiyetpovtrrjs, J^ifrntrjs re, TpiTro^'wr re. 

ODYSSEY. 

/crop e7roi)(^f)/Lt€Prf, ^pvacif) Kepklb' vt/jaipcp F3. ()2. 
ipPXP Ot/flaiovTcipetriao. K. 49?. 565. 
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ilXde 6* Irri Qrtflaiov Teipetrtao A. 90 . 

Qrffiaiov Teipetriao A. l6’4. 
pavTios aXaov, Qriftalov Ttipfff/ao M. 1267* 

>)e Ttra rpino^itiv f t^e \F.(i})TU}v O. 83. 

Tov t* viels iyti'ovT *A\i:fmtiav 'AfKpiXo'^ns re O. 248. 

Toj b' kv MttT(T))vr} ^ufiflXifTrfv iiXX)/\o£:V 4>. 1.5. 

4'^XV (drffmiov ^Vetpefftao H^. 323. 

Of tlio al)«»ve iii^tuncos, fnrly in nunibcr> (the two suspected ones not 
being included, ) it may be observed, that Iwenty-onc arc formed by 
proper names ; that eijzht are produced by the word FlarpeicXetf, fol- 
lowed in all the iiistaiu.'O:) by a vowel, from which it may appear not 
iiiiprob.ible that the poet really wTole riorpo/.Xets ; that in II. I. II, 
KtKXiiOhfpFv might be substituted for KiKXfirrknj' without violating the 
meire, and possibly with some advantage to llie flow of the verse; and 
I hat the same might be predicated of f f^^f evxdXtcut', in Od. 

t). 83; that two of the instances are formed by the word kav/rreipi/s, 
tour by eopcln^t six by ^qftatov, three by vapiry or vtr/i/rijs, and two 
by IlfirplcXet/, besides eight by narpJ<.Xtts, mentioned above; that in 
tiiree of the cases (to which the two doubtful ones may be added) the 
wont which causes the peculiarity is followed hy re ; that in seven 
hooks of the Iliad, and sixteen of the Odyssey, no instance of the 
kind occurs; that thirteen of the examples occur in one single book 
of the Iliad, the sixteenth ; and that nine only are to be found in the 
<>d\ssey, five of which are produced by the recurrence of the same 
ii.ili’ line. 

\ 111. In the tweiify-second book of Livy, ^iniliiis Piiulliis says, 
III reference to tlie approaching campaign, ‘‘Optare (se) ut omnia 
pros]>ere evonirent ; at, si quid adversi caderet, hostium setelis potius, 
qiiaiii suft'iagii^ iratoniin civium, caput objecturuin.’' Cap. 40. This 

evidciilly borrowed from the speech of Nicias, in a situation not 
quiie dissimilar, Thuc. vii. 48. ounow {.IvvX^frdni ahrus ye, tVorrd- 
i(€ii}<i rds 'AOrfraiufV tV’ Q((TXP<^ re airi^ K’nt ubik’us utt’ Wdijyciiuv 

nTroXorrOni puWor, f/ tfTro rwi' TroXephoi, ei bel, KirbvievfTus rovro iraOeiv 
^ he al>ovc imitation was pointed out by a friend. 

IX. “ Qui niodum igitur*vitio qiixrit, similiter facif, ut si posse 
joitcl eum, qui se e LcucaUi |)ia'cipilaverit, su.^inrre sc cum velit.” 
Cic. Tusc. Di-p. iv. IS. J h^?* ''as perhaps the origin of Dr. John- 
son’s, ob^er\al ion concerning tlic royal conge dclire. It may here 
aUo be rcuiarkeii, that wIkmi Voltaire represented* himself as “ col- 
lecting gold from the inimeme dunghill of Shakspeari^,” he imitated 
Virgil, who, according to the Life ascribed to Donakii'^i i>aid the same 
thing of Lniiius. 

X. Lor I Byron, (Childe Harold, Canto 1. Si. Iwiii.) speaking of the 
heroes of riicrmopxhr, says: 

C>li ! wh*o that gallant sjiirit.shall resume, 

Leap from Eurotas’ bank, and call thee (Greece) from the tomb ? 

Can atsy of your readers explain the allusion ? 
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XTt. FRAGMENTA. 

1 . /ol Dtbellaia. 

O tu Deorum quisquis es integri 
Assertor *<equi, cui iiierili trucum 

Casus tyraunoriim, et solutcVi 
Servitio placiiere gentrs ; 

Quociiiiquc notus noniine Martius 
Tutaris urbes, regiiaque liliera, 

Morti<{ue devotos honest m 

Coiisiliis unimisque tirmas; 

Descendc coelo, et quadrijugos, pater. 

Hue flectc curnis 

2. Labor inept iarum. 

Boibiros Tis ^eivos Ivi iaOeaitriv ’AOi/yais 
KeicpoiriSivy rey^vas fcai aotj^trjv Ibdrj, 

TToWa fiey, aT cIkos, ypdxf/ey' ypd\pey be Kai ^bda’ 

(Hpoboroy b\ olpLai, rovro XtXifBe repas. 

Qaparftras 6’ eiriypafifi {eirtypappLaros J^y yap dedXiv ' 
avydera' avyOcfieyos b' elite liupvarerd^wy' 

Oavpt’ ey yap rols biaaas heXeaaa ypovolmy 
^bas, iy TOVTOis ohic eiriypuft^a reXu/. 

.1, Thy form benign, O Goddess, wear,'" <&c. (irav, 

S’ evTTpoawTros eis ep, i 0ea, pvXrjs, 
fvaiv be Ttfy arfy irpeypevearepay Xd/ips' 
aoepn S’ CTrabijy cXflcrw Ttavijyvpis, 

Cts t^peya paXa^ova, oif^i avyy^vtTOvtT epfjv' 
eyeipe S’ OTrvwairovtray ev Bvpip tpXoya, 

(US irdpcjiiXos t if, kui kOk'kjy dpyijpoyu/, 

Xll. 1 proceed to a continuation of the parallel passages. 

1. Aurts be bpipeia pdx^ irapd rrjvtriy ervyBrf 
(jtatijs K ciKpriTas Kal dretpeas dXXi/Xoiaiy 

dyTiaO* iy iroXip^* uts i*riTypiyuJs»ipuxoyro. Horn, II. O. 
Somewhat similar are the words of Polvbius, when speaking of the 
long and persevering contest waged by^tlie llornan and Caitliaginiuu 
forces in Sicily, in the last years of the TufSic war: rt\r;s, oix, 

/3tof <l>rftriy, e^abvycju^ovyres Kai TrepiKaKovyres, dJyX ois dv dwadels kat ci//r- 
TTjToi Tiyes dybpes, lepvy hrou'iaavTO aT€(j>ayoy, 1. jS. 

2. At qui tantuli eget quaiiti est opu^, is neqiie linio 
Turbutaru liaurit aquain, neqiie vitain arnittit in uiidis. 

Her. Lib. I. Sat. i. 1. 5.9. 

Gray seems to have had this passage in view wIjcii he wrote tin 
following lines, in his fragment of an Ode on Vicrisitiide : 

Humble Quiet builds her cell 
Near the source whence Pleasure flows. 
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She eyes the clear crj-stallinc well, 

And* tastes it as it goes : 

AVhile far below the madding crowd 
Rush headlong to the dangerous flood, 

Where broad and turbulent it sweeps, 

And perish in the boundless deeps. 

3. AIKAIOnOAIX. Kal fitjv 6hi N/*:nf))^os ep^erat (fnivutv. 

liOIftTOS. fjiiicKoi ya fiaKos ovtos, AIK. uXX* itirav KaKor. 

Aristoph. Acharn. 9O8. 

This resembles Dryden’s satire on a person of opposite dimensions 
to Nicarclius. 

With all this bufk theae *s little lost in Og, 

For ev’ry inch that is not fool, is rogu^. 

Absalom and Achitophel, Part ii. 

4. Trirpas dp€ias wals XiXaK* Siva arparov 

■Hxi'. S ibavffa 6apvl3ov* Eurip. Hcc. 1110. 

A similar title is applied to the Echo in the poems attributed to 
Ossian. “ She went; she called on Armar. Nought answered, but 
the sou of the rock.*' Songs of Selma. It appears to be a Gaelic 
idiom. I know not whether the “half grey locks" of Fingal have 
been traced to the epithet petranroXios^ applied to Idomencus in the 
thirteenth Iliad, 1. :36l. 

5. 'Eppieia^ fiev eireir awejitj Trpus fjLaKpov^'OXvfnror, 
vtf<rov Stv vXiteervav* Syut 6’ Ss itofiara KipKtfs 
yia Horn. Od. K. 307 . 

So parted they ; the angel up to Heav'n 
Through the thick shade, and Adam to his bower. 

Milton, Par. Lost, Rook viii. ad fiii- 

(}. Hoinicidtum cum admittunt singuli, crimen est ; virtus vocatur 
cum publice gcntiir; inifuinitatem sceieribii.s acquirit, non innocentiar 
ratio, sed sievitiae iiutgnitudo. S. Cyprian. a<} Donat. 

This resembles the sentiment of.Blair : 

One murder makes a villain ; 

Miiliofis a hero. • Riair’s Grave. 

7 . 'O iQovos ts o^ra XdOpios elwev, ^ 

Ouc dyapai tov tioibov, os ov\ oaa ttovtos aeiSet. 
rov <P36roy WiroXXwv rrohi r* ijXarrer, w8e r’ cenrev’ 

^Atravptov TTOTapoio f-tiyeiK poos, dXXd ra ttoXXu 
Xvp,aTa yfjs KatX iroXXbv i(j7 vSari tn>p(j)er(>i' L\m. a:, r. X. 

Callim. flymn. in Apoll. 104. 

Allign serinonem tuum,4ie liixuriet, ne lasciviat, et inultiloquio pec- 
cata sibi colligat. Sit restrictior, et ripis suis coeweatur. Cito lutiini 
colligit aninis exundans. S. Ambros. de Off. Lib. i.Cap. 3. 

8. Equidein saepe in aginine, curn vos paludes, moiitesve, et flu- 
mina fatigarciit, fortissirni cuj usque voces aiidiebani, “ quando dabitiir 
hostis, quando acies ?" Veniunt e latebris suis cxtrusi : et vota vir- 
I usque in aperto, omniaque proha victoribus, atquc eadem victis ad- 
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Urs;u Tac. Agr, 33. The former part of this passage appears to !»e 
ad limbrated'' from Homer, and the latter from Thucydides. 

/X})tis fjioi aireiXaiijy XfXaOeffdti), 
as t7ri rijvffi Ofjjjffiy uTreiXelre 'TfjwefTffi, 
irav& VTTO fJLTiviOfiov' Kai fi j/riuairde e/raoros* 

IlryXeos vie, cV^c^e fiiinip* 

vriXees, 05 ‘irapa rr/virii' c)(fis aeKovras eTulpovs" 

TcivTa fjL uyetpvfjLEVoi Cdpt e/SdSere* I'uv bt Tre^aiTat 
(pvXoTTibos /icya e/oyoi', trfs to vph' y tpaatrOe’ 
cj'dd Tis dXKifjLoy Jfrop Tpioeatri 

II. n. 200. Oratio Acliill. ad. Myrm. 
Tov re yap ro bvtre/^/iardy y/ierepoy ro^tSu, b ficroyru/y 

^IfiCjy Svfifiuxoy, yiyverat, i;7ro)^6ip//(7ao’i be, jca/Trep j^aXcTrov 
vv, evTTopny etrrai, firibevbs tcwXvovTOS, 'I hue. IV. JO. 

9* Quis porro — Asia aut Africa aiit Italia relicta, Germaniam pr- 
lerel ? Tac. Germ. 2. 

Dr. Johnson seems to have had the above in view when he vrolc — 
For who would leave, uubrib'd, Hibernia's land. 

Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand ? 

Imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal. 

10. X’agare latos, Unda, per ambitus 

Terrarum, ad usque extrema fureiitibus 
Supposta Cauris, vel propinquo 
Littora fervidioia Sole. 

Non tu arduis victoribus addita 
Ilrgina crinein in pulvere cacrulum 
Pones, triumpha Usque saevos 
Imperii patiere fastus : 

Sed, Ac. R. Smith, Cambridge Prize . 

J^ord Byron’s tlioiighl is somewhat similar : 

Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean, roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain : 

Man marks his way with ruin ; his controul 
Stops with the shore 

* * Hi * iti $ I 

I. */ I, 

His steps are^not upon thy paths ; thy fields 
Arc not a spoil for Inm ; thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee « 

4 

^ in Breeze, or gale, or storm 
Icing tile Pole, or in the torrid elhnc 
Dark heaving * * 

e«ch zone 

Obeys thee Chiide Harold, Canto iv. St. < Ixxix. 

11. The following curious instance of plagiarism js quoted from the 
Christian Observer, vol. viii. p.*66y. 1 know not if it has been no- 

ticed elsewhere : 
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Melliiiiks I see her (England) as an ea^le mueiii^ Ikt mighty ^onth* 
.Hid kindling tier uiiduzisled eyes at the lull mid-day beam ; purging 
and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of lieavenly 
radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and docking birds, with 
those also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
means, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of 
sects and schisms. — Milton*s Areopagitica. 

Methinks I see her (the University) renewing her immortal youth, 
and purging her opening sight at the unohstrncted beams of our be- 
nign meridian sun ; wliicli some pretend to say had been dazzled 
and abused by an inglorious pestilential meteor; while the ill-a fleeted 
birds of night would, with their envious hootings, prognosticate a 
length of darkness, of decay. — Warburtons Enquiry into the Causes 
of Prodigies and Miracles, as related by historians. 

12. A learned writer in the same work (!819) has compared 
Co\v|ier’s bcauliful vindication of biiiiself, (Task, lii.) “ I was born of 
woman,'’ tVc. to a passage in Plato, beginning, Kai fii) jlioi X^ye to i/xu- 
TovTo, ws fjLoi /iiXer of wliieii he has not given the continu- 

ation or tlie reference, and which your learned readers will identify 
for themselves. The passage itself of Cowper is perhaps an uncon- 
scious iieitation fin part) of one in Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, 
Act i. Sc. 1, beginning, “ Sure 1 am mortal." 

Errata in No. VI. of the Misc. Class. (Cl. Jourii. No. XXXIX.) 
p. y. two lines from the bottom, for hput^Fy read hp^ftev; p, 10. I. 8. 
for \pi](Tarr6ai read •^(priaatrdai ; ib. 1. 1 6. for bu^mcoiriav, bo^oKOTrtav* 
P. 8. three lines from the bottom, read, 

A banquet, uiiseenily, 

Of flesh without fire. 

P. I(). (Art. 1.5.) after pa irap'ibpnp^Tip', supply 0ei;y(i>v. — The 
opening of the Latin poem in No. XXXVlll. of tlie Class. Jourii. p. 
;328. is borrowed from an extract of a poem by some .Jesuit (whose 
name I have forgotten) quoted by P’Alenibert, in an essay on the im- 
perfect knowledge possessed by the moderns of the ancient language. 
'Fbe part imitated is as icillows : * 

Ultra ferranyn fines, eA inmnia vasli • 

Althcris, innuiiieris icdes fsfl'ulla cglumnis 
Latior et terri^ et latior adhere siirgit. 
lllic porticibiH terceiitum iiiipressa siiperbis 
Fata hoiiMnuin, variisqiie suo slant ordinc casus. 

(!aiciiius Metellus. 

Ill Matlhiae/s Greek Gratnrnar, translated by Blomfiehl, V'^ol. ii. p. 
4..53. I. b'. for // Tpu-^ty read fi'llpak'Xf^ia. * 

III ArUtoph. Kail. 857. (Uruiick.) Bacchus says to iEschylus : 

Su bb fit) TTpos opytfv, AitT^vX\ aXXii TrpaovDS 
fc'Xey^’, cXiyf^ov. XotbopeitrOctt b* ov trpiTrei. 
avbpas iroirfras, aitnrep uproirut^fibas. 

So in Homer, II. V. 251. ilineas addresses Achilles: 
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* ’AXXa r/rj fytSas Kai veUea pwiv avayt:rf 

reiKeJy aWrtXoiffiv evavriop, tSitrrc yvvatKas, 
aiT€ j(p\iatTafL€vai ^piios vept Bv^ofiopoio 
ycivew^* aXKriX^fri, petrijv es ayviiir iovvai, k*. r. X. 

Like a village nurse 

Stand I now cursing and considering, when 

The tamest fool would do. Massinger’s Duke of Milan- 
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In the course of last year (1818,)a quarto volume of two hundred 
and twenty pages, ami eight engravings, appeared at Gottingen, 
under the title of Veteris Med'm et Persia Motntmenia'' In 
this work the learned Carolus F. C. Iloeck has compiled, from a 
variety of authors, and has illustrated with his own remarks, the 
most authentic accounts of several Median and Persian Monu- 
ments which still attract the notice of travellers. Although it 
docs not appear that Mr. Hoeck himseff ever actually visited any 
of the monuments described in this volume, yet he has selected 
with so much judgment every important or interesting passage 
respecting them, and his owai observations possess so much 
intrinsic and original merit, that w e are justified in recommending 
his work to our antiquarian readers. For their immediate grati- 
fication we shall here enumerate the different articles of which it 
consists, observing the order adopted by Mr. Iloeck, who, 
after a preface of tw'elve pages, indicates the chief sources of 
his information in a list of writers, among W'hom we lind the 
Biblical Esdras, Nehemiah, Daniel, Judith, Tobias, and others. 
Among the classical, Greek arid Latin, Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Ctesias, Arrian, Strabo, Diodprus Siculuc, isidoriis Characenus, 
Plutarch, Josephus, Plolenjy, Stephaiuis* Byzantinus, Pliny 
and Curtius — Among Eastern writers, ’MoJ-es Clioreiiensis, whose 
historical work was compolied ill the fifth century, and published 
in Armenian and Latin by the Whikons, 1736. ICbn Haiical, 
an Arabian traveller of the tenth centur\,. ''hose geography was 
translated intc English, and published by Sir William Oiiseiey in 
1800. Ebn Haucal, ^ays Mr. Hocck, is, Orieiitalium omnium, qtii 
mihi innotuere,*' in geographicis facile princeps.*' He then 
notices Sherif Edrisi, or, as he is generally styled, the Nubian 
Geographer; Abulfeda ; Sherif Eddin’s History of Timur, or Ta- 
merlane ; Abulgazi (Hisloirc Gecalogique des tars;) 'f a Khojeii 
Abdulkurrecm’s Memoirs (translated by Gladwin). Among Eu- 
ropean travellers, Don Garcias de Silva Figueroa (whose original 
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Spanish work in of ihe utmost raritj), Pietro della' VaHc, Sir 
*^rhoiuns Herbert,. Mandelslo, Oiearius, Theveiiof, Tavernier, 
Paulier Deslandes, Struys, Chardin, Pietro Bembg, Kaempfer^ 
Gemelli Careri, Le Bruii, Bell (of Antermony,) Otter, Ives, 
Ifiebubr, Sauveboeuf, Francklin, Olivier, Scott Waring, Gar- 
dane, Morier, Macdonald Kinneir, Malcolm, Mountstuart El- 
pliinstone, and Pottinger, with the abstract of Captain Christie’s 
journal. We have made this enumeration, as it may prove useful to 
those engaged in researches similar to Mr. Hoeck’s ; and w'e now 
proceed to his first section, \^hich contains some general Pramo^ 
nenda respecting the region of Persis Proper, the province now called 
Tars or Farsistan. These naturally lead to the ^^Monumenta 
Persepolitana, tota Persia facile praestantissima,” those magnificent 
remains now called most commonly Chehil MinaVy or the Forty 
Columns,” and supposed by some to have been Darius’s palace, 
which Alexander parily destroyed, and by others regarded as a 
Temple. The various conjectures of learned writers on this subject, 
and concerning the ancient city of Persepolis, Mr. Hoeck examines, 
and declares that in his own opinion the ruins at Chehil Minar are 
\estiges of a Palace, which he would ascribe to Darius Hystaspis ; 
though Persepolis (in an extended sense) undoubtedly owed its 
origin to the illustrious Cyrus. 

Our author proceeds (p. 23.) to some inconsiderable remnants of 
antiquity in the neighbourhood of those splendid ruins above men- 
tioned; and in p.24, he describes the extraordinary sculptures at Nak^ 
ihi Rustem, cut in the face of a rock, the sepulchral excavations, re- 
sembling those at Persepolis, and an extraordinary square edifice 
standing on the plain nearly opposite to one of the sepulchres. 
Some of tl>e sculptures he distinguishes as works of the Sassanidaii 
Kings, whose dynasty commenced in the third century ; but the 
tombs he considers as coeval witli the Persepolilan ruins, and the 
square edifice, on Mr. Moiie^s authority, he pronounces a 
pyraruni or ancie^.^ Fire-Temple ^p. 29.). Two tisrrets, or small 
towers, called the Sengi ^>alm.un, or, “ S tone of Solomon,” some 
remains of colunius, altars, and other objects, near Nuks/ti 
Rustem, be biiefiy notices as monuments of an uncertain age. 

Not far from those, are the Sculptures at l^aks/ti Rajeb ; cut 
likewise in the hard rock, and exhibiting figures ol»kings and w ar- 
riors ; these, our learned author is convinced, aje Sassanidan, and 
probably relate to the history of Sapor, first Monarch of that 
name (p. 53.). . 

Chapter V. is devoted to that extraordinary monument, called 
Meschid Madtr Suleiman, “ the Tc,mple, or the Tomb of Solo- 
nion’i Mother,” situated near tlic village of Murghab. It is a small 
house or chamber constructed of a few' veiy large stones; and 
was first noticed by Josaphat, Barbaro. Mandelslo and Morier 
have given engraved represeulatioiis of it. Uejecting the popular 
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notion 'that this was the Tomb of Bathsheba, Mr. Hoeck examines 
and condemns the opinion of those who would derive its name from 
the mother of Solyman, the fourteenth Khalif. Were it possible 
to reconcile its geographical position with the classical Pasargadse, 
Mr. Morier acknowledges that he should have regarded this struc- 
ture as the Tomb of Cyrus ; but it lies about fifty miles northward 
of Persepolis, while geographers place Pasargadae much farther 
to the south of that ancient capital. Yet the ingenious Grotefend, 
adopting Mr. Morier ’s hint, endeavours to prove that Cyrus’s 
body once occupied the structure now ascribed to the mother of 
Solomon, and consequently that some ruins visible near it must 
have belonged to Pasargadse. Our author, however, (p. 59.) 
seems inclined to believe that Persepolis and Pasargadse were 
almost the same, both situated on or near the river, now called 
yBendemiry one facing eastward, the other' westward, and the 
** Tomb of Solomon’s mother,” he degrades to a sepulchre con- 
structed in the Sassanidan ages. 

Some ruins near Shiraz, which bear also the name of Meschid 
Mader Suleiman, and resemble exactly the Persepolitan struc- 
tures, Mr. Hoeck (p. 74.) would class among the oldest monu- 
ments of Persia, and the sculptures w'ithin a mile of them, called 
Kademgah, he attributes to the Sassanidans. The City of Fasa, 
about] 320 miles south-eastward from Shiraz, and by Arabian 
authors called Basa, many have supposed to be the ancient 
Pasagarda or Pasargadai. From an inhabitant of Fasa, Mr. 
Morier heard that ruins existed there more worthy of admira- 
tion, in many respects, than were the stupendous remains of 
Persepolis itself ; and our author laments that neither Mr. Morier, 
nor any other Kuropean traveller, had personally explored such 
interesting antiquities. On this subject his curiosity will probably 
be soon gratified, as Sir William Ouseley tells us in the first 
volunie of his Travels, (Pref. p.'vii.) that he had visited Fassa or 
Passa, ^^the Supposed Pasagarda.’’ Whatever monuments arc 
there visible, we may -trust w ill be described in his second volume 
jnot yet published. He also visited Drrabgerd (ibid.) a city re- 
specting which Mr. Hoeck (p. 77.) compl^iins that but little infor- 
mation has hitherto*been obtained ; and he thinks that it corresponds 
to a place in the inner Persis, near the borders of Carmania 
described by Strabo as Ta iv Papons ^ay/Afioc. 

Our author next recommends to the attention of travellers, 
Ftruzabad, about twenty leagues distant from Fasa, and remarkable 
for a square edifice of singular architecture, probably a Fire-temple, 
also a very lofty column and some sculptures, the works of 
Sassanidan Princes (p. 77) In chapter xi. are described the mo- 
numents at Shapour, of w'hich we have lately received ample ac- 
counts from Morier, Ouseley, and othfr English travellers. To the 
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interesting sculptures at this place, Mr. Hoeck applies # 'meiho-^ 
rable passage, ashb styles it, froni Ebn Ilaucal (p. 129). the 
territory of Skapour, there is a mountaiti ; and in that mountain are 
the statues of all the kings, and generals, and high-priests^ and 
illustrious men who have existed in Pars ; and in that place are 
some persons who have representations of them, and the stories 
of them written,’* &,c. It cannot be doubted that some of those 
sculptures relate to the victory obtained by Sapor^ or Shapur, 
over the Roman Emperor Valerian (p. ,8.5.). 

We are next introduced into the province of Susiana, now called 
Khuzistan : tiic ancient city of Susa is described, audits situation 
examined ; some placing it on the river Euleeus, others on the 
Choaspes. Several heaps of clay, bricks, and marble fragments, 
some of which are sculptured with hieroglyphical figures, indicate, 
according to Mr. Hoeck, the remains of Susa in the place now 
denominated Shush (p. 96.). At the neighbouring town of 
Shuster, or luster, the ruins of a castle, a bridge, and a canal 
are still visible, but imperfectly known. They have been ascribed 
to one of the most ancient kings of Persia ; but may, perhaps, be 
more reasonably supposed the w^ork of Sapor, the conqueror above 
mentioned, who probably employed his Roman captives in the 
construction of them (p. 98.). Twelve miles southward of Shuster, 
is Ahwaz, once a nourishing city, and still claiming notice on 
account of its ruined palace and bridge, besides some extraordi- 
nary recesses hollowed in the rock. Mr. Hoeck thinks it probable 
that AhwaZ was founded by Hormizdas, eighth Monarcli of the 
Sassanidan race (p. 99«)« 

Proceeding to the greater Media, our author examines the 
Tak KesrUy near the ruins of ancient Clesiphon, on the river 
Tigris. This Tak is the front of a palace, once most magtiiiicent 
and spacious, and stilly extending 270 feet, and rising to the height 
of 86, having in the middle a noble vaulted hall of 148 feet by 
97. The name of this •edifice (Vhich is built willi very large 
bricks) signihes the Dome or Palace of* Chosrocs,” aiul Mr. 
Hoeck alti'ibutes it to (^hasroes surnumed }sh{shirv(ut„ who reigned 
from .532, to .579. Northw'ard of Baghdad thirtv (iermaii miles, 
are remains of walls and subterraneous structun^fe, indicating (aS Mr. 
Hoeck believes, p. 106 .) 4 he situation of a splendid palace erected at 
Dastagerd, by another Chosroes, (surnained IMirviz, who reigived 
from 590 to 628,) for his beloved mistress Shirin, after whom 
the ruins are still called the Keser Shirin, or Shirin*s palace.’^ 

Our author gext advances to the monuments of antiquity 
near Kirmanshah; various human figures, angels ov genii, Jiunting 
parties, and other devices, sculptured in the rock of a mountain 
called Tak Bostan, and supposed by Danville, Maiincrt, Della 
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' VaJlc and others to be the works of Semiramis, described by 
Diodorus Siculus, as executed in the mountain 'named Bagisian : 

vpos opog TO xaXouju.eyov BayloTuitov^ (ii. IfS.). But Mr. Hoeck, 
after a laborious exatnination of classical and orieuiai authorities, 
and of some inscriptions in the Fehlvi language found among 
those monuments, would assign them to some Monarch, or to 
successive Monarchs, of the Sassanidan dynasty. Sapor, Varanes, 
or Cbosroes (p. 128.). In the neighbouring mountain of Bisutun, 
are other sculptures, of which one, representing a king, before 
whom several captives or criminals are led, Mr. Hocck regards 
as of the Arsacidan age ; others of the Achcemenidan^ or earliest, 
and some of the Sassanidan, or last period of the Persian empire 
before the introduction of Mohammedanism (p. 140.). Kettgaver, 
eleven miles from Hamadan, exhibits the remains of a palace or 
temple ; and here our ingenious author places the ancient Koyxoifi»§, 
noticed by Isidorus Characenensis as a city of Media (p. 144.). 

Ecbatana, celebrated by Herodotus as the work of Deioces, 
its walls, castle, palace, temple. Tower of Daniel, and other monu- 
ments arc elaborately investigated by Mr. Iloeck, who finds them 
in the city at present called Hamadan (p. 153.). Having entered 
Media Atropatena, he will not allow to Tabris or Taiiris the 
honour of representing ancient GazOy which he thinks stocKl 
betw een Tabris and Miana, at a place where some large hewn 
stones are still visible, according to Chardin. He notices several 
caverns at Maraga as worthy of attention (p. 1(50.) ; and the 
works ascribed to Semiramis hi Armenia. He regards Cbosroes 
(Nushirvan) as founder of Derbent and the Caucasian wall, though 
tradition has named Alexander (p. l690- 1“ north of Persia, 

or Ariana, he would seek the Tomb of Queen Zarina, celebrated 
by Diodorus (ii. 34.). The cavero and statues at liamian he exa- 
mines on the authority of Hyde, Abiifazel, Wilford and Elphinstone. 
To him they appear monuments 'constructed by the votaries of 
Budda (p. 182.^. In the provinct; of SeisUin (Terra Zarangaeorum) 
)ic notices the scantiness of ancient remains, where several might 
be expected ; and here he takes occasion to lament the untimely 
fate of our gallant countryman, M ajor Christie, who fell in a battle 
between the Riisshins and Persians. At* Kykobad, KuUputy 
Palki/y Jallaldbat or Dmhaky some vestiges of ancient buildings 
invite inquiry (p. 197.), as the monument called Gumhuz iiearNtts^ 
in Gedrosia, which M. Potlinger would refer to the Gabrsy or “infi- 
dels,’’ as those who worshipped fire are denominated by the Ma- 
hommedans, (p. 190.). The epitome here given will probably 
convince our readers that Mr. Hoeck’s volume must prove an 
excellent companion to travellers in' Persia, and a most useful work 
of reference to those who study at home the antiquities of that 
SMesesting country. 
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A 

LETTER 

TO THE RIGHT REVEREND 

THE LORD BISHOP OF O D, 

CONTAINING 

Some Animadversions upon a Character given of the late 

Dr. Bentley, 

IN A 

Letter, from a late Professor in the University of Oxford, 
to the Right Rev. Author of the Divine Legation of 
Moses demonstrated. 

“ Jam parce sepultoj* 

LONDON: 

1767. 

My Lord, 

A LETTER, subscribed by a late Professor in the University 
of Oxford, and addressed to a learned prelate now living, fell 
into my bands no earlier than a few days ago. A very unex- 
pected character, whicli is. therein given of the litcraiy taste 
and genius of the late Dr. Bentley, has strongly tempted me to 
address a few observations to the writer of that letter ; and as 
I shall hope to do this >vith all becoming civility and decorum, 

I presume the Lord*Bishop of. O will make no scruple to 

avow any opinions, which a l%te Professor in .that University 
thought fit to advsvnce.* 

In the correspondence I have now commenced with your 
Lordship, it is iar from*my meaning to attempt at measuring 
weapons with you. in the science of lette{^ ; 1 have much too 
humble a sense of my OAvn powers, and too high a respect for 
your Lordship’s, to entertain such a design. It is an appeal 
to yi^ candour as a genUeman, not an attack upon your ca- 
pacity as a scholar, that I meditate. I am willing you should 
enjoy, whole and imenvied, all the fame you can fairly and 
honestly acquire ; but I would wjsh your Lordship to believe, 
that no credit is to be gained, either with the present age or 
posterity, by attempting to demolish the reputation of another. 
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Add fo till's, that snch condart is, in your particular, grossly 
impolitic. You at present enjoy a temporary repose ; hosti- 
lities seem for a while suspended between your Right Reverend 
Correspondent and you : cultivate Uie time ; examine and im- 
prove your resources ; conciliate to yourself new allies, rivet 
and confirm your old ones ; and imitate those lew wise and 
provident princes, who, knowing the short duration of all pub- 
lic felicity, employ the intervals of pc^ce in preparations lor a 
future war. 

Y ou will probably find employment enough for all your talents, 
when the gteat champion, whom you have so insultingly pro- 
voked, .shall enter the lists against you : the time will certainly 
come ; and amongst the virtues which you will have occasion 
to exercise in that day of trial, ’tis well, my Lord, if repent- 
ance be not found to have a,place. 

The zealous afi'cction which yon, my Lord, so well know 
how to express for your friends, must excuse the warmth with 
which I interest myself in the defence of mine. If honour cuWs 
upon us to resent an aspersion upon an absent friend, yet 
living; .something more than honour, piety engages us to vin- 
dicate the dead. Did your Lordship, when you struck with 
such rancour at Dr. Bentley, flatter yourself that he had out- 
lived all those private and tender alliances which bind and 
connect mankind together, and that his fame lay at the mercy 
of every freebooter ? Far from it ; the learned and the candid 
of all nations are the friends of his fame ; and no inconsider- 
able number still survive, whom his private worth and virtues 
have left under lasting impressions of affection. The former 
order of men will probably think you have discovered no great 
tokens of discernment in this invective ; or, favouring your 
judgment, will think yom temper not altogether free from some 
small porticHi of envy and a.spcnty. As for .the latter class of 
people, personalities, my Lord, inflame mankind to that de- 
gree, that 'tis well if they leave you even the small slued of 
reputation, which you have allowed to Pr. Bentley. 

Recollect, my Lord, the warmth, the piety, with which you 

remonstrated agaiukt Bishop W ’s treatment of your father 

in a passage of his Julian : ' It is not, in behalf of myself that 
I expostulate ; bdt of one, for whom I am much more con- 

ooned, that is my father.” These are yoiu: Lordhhip’s 

words; amiable, affecting expression! instructive lesson of 
filial devotion 1 Adas, my Lord, that you, who was thus sen- 
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fiible to the least speck which fell upon the reputation of your 
father^ should be* so inveterate against the fame of one^ at leaet 
as emim^nt, and perhaps no less dear to his family. 

For my own part, much as I reverence great and learned 
men, in niy poor estimation, one generous sentiment, one be- 
nevolent emanation of the heart, is of more value and respect 
than all the unimpassioned productions of the understand- 
ing ; 1 therefore cannot help holding your correspondent iii 
higher esteem for the generous and candid manner in which he 
atones for this oflence, than for all the vast fund of erudition, 
which he has displayed in the eyes of the world, to the singu- 
lar annoyanc(i ( as it should seem; of your Lordship, but to the 
general use and information of all mankind besides. 

He tells you, that he knew not that the Mr. 1a.' yhom he 
had treated with disrespect in one of his notes, was your 
father; that this circumstance amply justified you for every 
thing he complained of relative to your unkind usage of him in 
your prelections ; in short, that he owed so much to your piety, 
which he considered as really edifying, that he would strike 
out that note against your father the first opportunity. Indeed, 
the wliole turn of the letter, from which these expressions are 
selected, carries such an air of candour and polite acknow- 
ledgment, that 1 am surprised your Lordship, with this trans- 
action fresh in your memory, should not have considered, 
when you was thus unhandsomely treating Dr. Bentley's cha- 
racter, that it was possible some one might be found, under the 
same predicament, or w ith the same feelings tow^ards him, that 
you had experienced towards Mr. L. There is a rule, my 
Lord, in the Christian doctrine, which I dare say you have 
frequently recommended to other people, that on this occasion 
would have been peculiarly useful to yourself. All that can 
now be done is,, that, as you have thought fit to copy your 
learned correspondent *111 the lekst amiable part* of his charac- 
ter, you should strive to resemble him in his more shining fea- 
tures ; and learn of hun? that even faults may be made grace- 
ful by an ingenuous, manner of atoning for them. As there are 
some distempers, which, by being skilfully gured, leave the 
constitution more vigorous and healthy than if it had never 
been attacked by them ; so there seem to Be certain flaws in 
the moral conduct of some men, which, being well a'ld effec- 
tually repaired, set off the character with greater lustre and 
advantage than it could have appeared with, had such imper-. 
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fections never been discovered. Was T worthy to prescrilite 
4o your Lordship, tlie task would be no very hard one diat I 
should set you : it would be only to give your real sentiments 
of Dr. Bentley's merit; and I am persuaded they would turn 
out the most complete recantation of what you have now been 
pleased to amuse us with, that could be wislied for. 

. I have entered thus circumstantially into this matter, not 
with a design to aggravate your Lordship’s offence, but to ex- 
tenuate my own. Censure which falls from you, my Lord, 
falls from a great height ; especially when the defenceless ob- 
ject, upon whom it is directed, is unhappily laid so low. 

You will now permit me to transcribe the sentence of which 
I complain. 1 find it in your SOth page ; I mention the page, 
l3ecause^for the allusion it bears to any part of your subject, it 
might as well be sought for in any other leaf of the book. The 
paragraph is addressed to Bishop W , and runs thus : — 

And here more opportunely for the illustration of what I am 
saying, than for your own purpose, you introduce the wcom- 
parable Bentley, as standing in the foremost rank of modem 
critics : of grammatical and verbal critics I agree with you ; 
he could judge with great penetration of the age of an author by 
the dialect, the phrase, and the matter; byThericleancups and 
Sicilian talents ; this was his proper sphere of science, and in 
this he excelled : but in matters of pure taste, a fine discern- 
ment of the different characters of composition, colours of style, 
and manners of flunking, of interior beauties and excellencies of 
writing, in regard to all this, what was he ^ Unus caprimu/gm, aut 
fossor. What then has he to do here ?” — Ay, what indeed i Your 
Lo.rdship has asked a question, which I really cannot easily 
resolve ; and, but that you hare prevented me in it, the very 
question I should have taken the liberty of putting to your 
Lordship. 

For what answer can we givfe ? Is ilf to be thought that you 
conceive this sovereign contempt of Dr. Bentley’s taste and 
genius from an acquaintance with bis wqrks ? with his original 
works' 1 mean; for, although a great and elegant genius will 
break forth, even %<hen employed in the under work of criti- 
cism and exposition, (as witness your .Lordship's learned la- 
bours on the Hebrew poesy,) yet undoubtedly it is in compo- 
sitions of an original sort, where the proper estimate of the 
genius of an author is to be formed. Let me then, with all due 
respect, demand of your Lordship, from which of the original 
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productions? of Dr. IJnntley’s pon is it that you have collected 
these very unfavorable sentiments concerning him t In which of 
his labours have you traced the brutal ignorance of a goatherd, 
the clownish stupidity of a hedger and ditcher i Indeed, my good 
Lord, these arc hard words ; worse by one half than you be- 
stowed upon the prophet Ezra, who esca})cd your satire with 
the appellation only of a semi-harbarian. Could yo?i have given 
worse language to a country curate at a visitation ? Is your 
Lordship sure that these expressions are perfectly elegant and 
perfectly trae ? arc they fit for one scholar, one gentleman, one 
Christian divine to bestow upon another ? do they give us any 
impression of your Lordship’s manners, of your w'it, or of your 
judgment? The virtues of your lieart, my Lord, and the pu- 
rity of your morals, will support your character with the pre- 
sent age ; but it must be the productions of your understanding, 
that are to establish your reputation witli posterity. How 
therefore could you think of transmitting to after ages an opi- 
nion, which mankind will be sure to charge to the error eithCT 
of your head or of your heart f What provocation can you 
have received from i)r. Bentley’s genius, that you should liken 
it to that of I)oors and peasants ? I don’t laiorv, my Lord, what 
kind of licence you men of learning take in speaking ol each 
other ; but we, who act in common life and have common un- 
derstandings, stare at such familiarities : a certain cautious 
principle (which your Lordship seems to hold in disregard) 
called prudence, and a small degree of worldly virtue (in 
which your Lordship, ’tis plain, on sente occasions, does not 
abound) called good manner.s, teach us to smother and repress 
these sallies of spleen {uid ill-nature ; if not from natural prin- 
ciple, yet from the dread of that humiliating corrrection, which 
expressions of so ^llensive a^ nature would be apt to incur. 
These, my Lord^ are amongst* the checks and restraints that 
civilize society. I don’t meaif to apply theni to the case in 
question : I believe, and, by your Lofdship s example, am 
convinced, that othc^ rules and principles obtain in the re- 
public of letters ; every thing there breathes an unrestrained 
^dom of manners ; afl’ronts are mutually interchanged, and 
challenges arc publicly given and accepted by the gravest and 
most respectable characters: nothing, however, shall persuade 
me that this is not ridiculous and unbecoming. I cannot see 
rrofessors, dignified Divines and Bishops tilting at each other, 
without ablush; ’tis this unpardonable petulancy that makes 
rtift company of men of learning* so little sought after ; it le- 
duccs literary science to the rank of a mechanical art ; when 
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the scholar is found to give way to as many little mean de- 
tracting insinuations in his profession, as a Fiddler^ or a Tailor 
does in his. For my own part, such is my prejudice against 
envy and ill-nature, and so great is the respect that T bear to 
candour and complaisance, that, although I have your Lordship^s 
example before my eyes, still I cannot be persu^ed that invidi- 
ous aspersions, ]<\ssening comparisons, and calumnious railings 
are any proofs of liberal education, or of an elegant improved 
understanding ; and this 1 can tell your Lordship, that if you 
had not expressly, ay, and in capital letters, asserted,* THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD to have been the place of 
your education, the seat where you first sacrificed to the muses 
and to the graces ; it might really, to future ages, have been 
just matter of doubt, in what one spot of this globe your Lord- 
ship had im hi l)ed those elegant and friendly manners, which 
run through the whole of jour disputations with Bishop W . . 
and are particularly marked out in the character you have 
given of llr. Bentley ; a character in which you have appa- 
rently a double intent ; not only to undeceive the world with 
respect to any false opinions we might have taken up con- 
cerning his understaiidiiig, but to give us at the same time a 
just impression of your own; for where would be the use 
of exposing Dr. Bentley s egregious deficiency in all the 
polite accomplishments of a scholar, if you did not thereby 
tacitly inform mankind that Dr. L . . th was eminently endowed 
with them all ? This, my Lord, of all the roads which lead 
to fame, is the shorteSK. and easiest ascent: 'tis following the 
camp w ithout mixing in the fray. 

That men, born in the same country, cultivators of the same 
science, professing the same religion, fellow-labourers in the 
same ministry, should invidiously defame /ind disparage each 
other in th(5 eyes of mankind, is a mystery to,.mcn of ordinary 
capacities. If a Caprimu/gusl my Lnrd, a low and paltry 
Herdsman^ should set about to under-rate the talents of a rival 
in that rustic occupation ; if a Fossor, a vulgar untaught Jledger 
and Ditcher y should attempt to disparage handy-work of a 
fellow^-labourerj^ stfch low-br^d dealings in clowns might find 
some excuse ; but when we see the same mean passions car- 
ried into upper lit?, and exhibited by a man of your Lordship’s 
talents and erudition, wc blush for you, for your profession, 
for your title ; we feel an ingenuous shame for the disreputa- 
tion, wliich is brought upon learning, nay, ^ even upon our 
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country ; and we^ sijrh when we can no longer osieem a cha- 
racter like your tordshii^s for surely, my Lord, you forget 
how much you expose your own fame, when you endeavour to 
blind and to blacken that of Dr. Bentley's. 

The treatinent the world has thought proper to bestow upon 
critics in general, suits its gratitude : it is owing to the labors 
of the eminent in that department, that almost any of the now 
elegant nunains of Greek and Roman literature arc at this day 
intelligible ; the moment they were so, the w^eapons they were 
so kind to polish for our use have been employed against 
themselves: a run therefore upon criticism in general is become 
too trite to be any longer a subject of complaint ; but the pull- 
ing doAvn llie fame of the dead, though reared by the approba- 
tion of the learned of all Europe, must be ungenerous, however 
severe a provocation may be supposed to be concealed in a 
man’s having been called incomparable by tlie Bishop cf G . . . . 
The lot of Dr. B. has been particular : as his character is at 
present arraigned by your Lordship, his condition has in like 
mamier been debased in the Biograpliia Jiritannicoy from that 
of a gentleman to a mean tradesman : this misrepresentation 
may perhaps have had a share in inducing your Lordship to 
bestow upon him the delicate epithets, which you was sure 
from Catullus were good Latin, and from the authority of an 
uninformed modern historian, you imagined were justly appli- 
cable to his supposed birth. 

But 1 just iiow^ desired jour Lordship to resolve me in which 
of Dr. Bentley’s original w orks it was, that yoji had discovered 
such convincing marks of the meanness and contemptible rusti- 
city of his genius : w as it in his declamations from the pulpit 
that he betrayed this utter ignorance of the beauties and excel-- 
lencies of renting 'i- pid ever Herdsman, from his observations 
on nature and the fabric and construction of man, argue up 
to the divine Autlior and Creatof of all things with such strengtti 
of reasoning, such convictive eloquence, 'as are to be found in 
his Lectures ? Did Hedger and Ditcher give such edify- 
ing, such satisfactory Reasons for the Hope and the Faith that 
was in him, as are given in hisjamous Comjnencement Ser- 
mon ? Many clowns, jny Lord, it must be confessed, have 
preached before kings, and still continue tef preach ; but does 
Dr. Bentley's sermon before the king impeach him of inurbani- 
ty i Surely not ; and it will be bard to think, with your Lord- 
ship, that the sspne person, who was capable of composing in 
so good a style himself, should bb incapable of forming any 
jud^ent with respect to that of another man’s. I flatter my- 
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therefore I may conclude, that it is not in the pulpit your 
Lordship will arraign Dr. Bentley ; it is not for bis labours 
in the cause of religion, the instruction of mankind, and the 
confutation of atheism, that your Lordship (so conspicuoim 
for merits of the same nature) means to degrade and disgrace 
his memory. £ may say for him what Bishop W ... . pleaded 
for himself — * “ that his services to religion and society seem 
to entitle him to common respect - - - - from every man of let- 
ters, engaged in the same cause, where no personal animosities 
hare intervened.” And as your Lordship, in describing your 
own character, has professed yourself to be,^ “ a.s a member of 
the commonwealth of letters, a true lover of peace and quiet- 
ness, of mutual freedom, candour, and benevolence ; and that 
you detest and despise the squabbles that are perpetually 
arising from the jealousy and peevishness of the genus irritahite 
scriptorum I will ventme to conclude that you have not taken 
up tliis contemptuous opinion of bis understanding and abili- 
ties, from the services he has done to religion, and the instruc- 
tions be has bequeathed to mankind.' • 

But, my Lord, this is not all : I have some little matter more 
to ofl'er in defence of lus mangled reputation ; some few re- 
marks more to make upon his services in the cause of God 
and of religion ; 1 hope these will not be taken for tokens of his 
want of understanding. The confutation of atheism seems an 
easy and obvious task, a work for real herdsmen and hedgers ; 
every object proves the existence of the Deity, and every ra- 
tional being comprehends that proof ; but Bentley, like a hardy 
obstinate clown as he was, undertook a bolder task ; this igno- 
rant, unpolished peasant undertook, my Lord, to confute and 
expose ^e fine gentlemen of his> age, the wits and reasoners of 
the time, the set of Free-thinkers that unhinged the age in 
which he lived, and threw the w'hole bench of bishops (your 
Lordship was hot then among^c frie number) into consternation 
and dismay^ In this dilemma, my Lord, when the whole army 
of Protestant divines, mitred and unmifred, like that of Saul 
upon the challenge of Goliath, trembled behind their trenches, 
this despicable hetdsman, t^is booby boor, taken like David 
from the sheep-folds, entered the lista, and singly overthrew 
the mighty champion of infidelity. The triumphs of Christi- 
anity upon this victory were only to be equalled by the ap- 
plauses, which every frue believer bestowed upon their de- 
fender the whole bench of bmhops honored Dr. Bentl^ 
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with their thanks.^ Behold the revolution of a few years ! Bent- 
ley dies ; your Lordship succeeds to a seat on that "bench ; you 
dissent from your predecessors, and tear their trophies from 
his shrine. 

Let me stop here for a moment; I would fain preserve 
all possible respect for your Lordship, and must not 
th^fore pursue my thoughts where they would lead me on 
this subject. But really if mai of your order, who are en- 
listed and banded together against the legions that make war 
upon Christianity, cannot withhold your fingers from each 
other’s tliroats, how can the general cause of religion prosper ? 
How must the spirits of the modem Free-thinkers revive, when 
your Lordship tells them and the worfd, that he, who had cut 
their follies to the heart by the keen edge of his most piercing 
ridicule, was a man void of all pure taste and genius ; incapable 
of any fine discernment ; blind to all the beauties and excellencies 
of -writing ; a mere grammatical and verbal critic ; in short, unus 
eaprimu/gus aut fossor f This, my Lord, is pity to the fallen 
indeed: it is binding up their -wounds yet bleeding with his 
strokes : it is recalling them to life and vigour, putting arms 
into their hands, and pointing out the victim against wliom 
they should employ tliem : inefeinks it puts me in mind of the 
call of Lucifer to his troops of rebel angels, when they lay 
prostrate and confounded in the burning gulph : no doubt they 
will, like them, obey the summons, and arise. 

The policy therefore of this conduct of your Lordship’s I 
cannot comprehend ; the generosity, the urbanity of it I have 
already considered ; suffer me now to carry my enquiries into 
the tmth of it. 

What, my Lord ! will you allow the author of ” The Re- 
marks” no place bqt amaag&i grammatical and verbal critics? 
will you expel hiip from the society of liberal and well-accom- 
plished scholar's ? was 4ie fit fdt no higher uses, than like a 
juggler to play with r/tenV/cflw cups and Sicilian talents ? was 
tliis his proper sphere of^seience ; and did he really excel in no- 
thing higher-i are tj^ere no sparks of genuine Attic wit, no 
sallies of native Jnimour, no polished strokes of temperate and 
cleanly ridicule, (not such I mean as your Lordship’s pleasan-; 
tries upon the sin of Sodom,) to be found *in that work? are 
there really no dawnings of a pure taste, no shadowings of a 
discerning faculty to be found ? Your Lordship says no — Hq 
possessed them qot — He wa^a clown, a clumsy blockliead — 
What an error have the leanled oT all the nations in Bniope 
been in ! 
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* « 

Smrely^ my Lord, without disparaging your Lordships 
learned labours, these were w<^ks as profitable to mankind, ‘ 
"and as serviceable to religion, as determining the sera in which 
the poem of Job (call it drama or dialogue) was composed. 
Your Lordship sees I give you credit for having actually de- 
cided that important question ; and am willing to allow you 
the reputation of having, from “ a fine discernment oj the diffe- 
rent characters of composition^ colours of style, and manners of 
thinking f made such nice discoveries in a language, of which 
there te now extant but one volume, as not only to have been 
able to fix the date of this poem (the Homer * of the Hebrew^ 
classics), but to have pointed out to posterity the Augustan ara 
of Hebrew poesy ^ though you readily allow there was very little 
variation in the language from the time of Moses to the Baby- 
lonish captivity.^ 

But to convince your Lordship with what reluctance I yield 
to any impressions in disfavour of that candour and benevolence, 
which you assure us are to be found in such plentiful portions 
in your composition, I will confess that 1 am far from thinking 
we have as yet discovered the cause that ruined Dr. Bentley in 
your good opinion : the laurels he won by his triumphs over 
atheism and infidelity, I am persuaded, would* neither have 
attracted your envy, nor incurred your ill-will. 1 dare believe 
your Lordship is far too considerate in your resentments to 
abuse any man, when there is no prospect of serving yourself 
by it, or gratifying your friends ; but in the lawful prosecution of 
one’s fortune, when by making one enemy we can gain two 
patrons, your Lordship understands the value of the world’s 
favour too well, and the road that leads to it, to hesitate a 
moment ; and if Dr. Bcntlcy^s fame has been one round in tlie 
ladder, by which your Lordship has climbed to the summit of 
preferment, 

— ^ Scelersl’ ipsa nefasque 
Hac mercede placent.” 

There is no harm done, my Lord : fhe ladder is not one whit 
the worse for your use; ’tis only brushing .the step clean again, 
which your foot has soiled a little, and it will be as whole and 
as sound as when you first mounted upon it. 

I think tlierefore w e may venture to draw this conclusion, 
that, had this object of your contempt been blessed with such 
faculties, as to have reasoned all Atlieisrn and Deism effec- 
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tually out of fashion, aM put to perpetual silence every pro- 
fessor of infidelity ; had he taken the whole walk of criticism 
to himself, and ^ed our shelves with notes, comments, and 
corrections upon every ancient classic that has Come down to 
us ; he might have done it with impunity, perhaps with ap- 
plause, had he but spared a certain club of wits, who sucked 
the milk of science tiom the same breasts, at which it seems 
your Lordship fed. With these confederates, your Lordship 
well knows, he singly maintained a notable controversy, witii 
every advantage on his side, that superior talents for wit, 
learning, and argumentation could give him. If your Lordship 
doubts which party triumphed in this dispute, you are the only 
man of erudition in all Europe that does ; but this 1 dare say 
is by no means the case. You could have pitied him, but you 
cannot find in your heart to applaud him : facts press so hard 
upon yoiK that you have no argument, but the last refuge of a 
flat denial^ and the superiority of his genius is so very conspi-.. 
cuous, that nothing now can be done, but by a resolute and 
desperate manoeuvre to assail him in that quarter, where he is 
conceived to be least vulnerable, and consequently least ex- 
pecting an attack. In some circumstances every thing is to be 
risked; deny him therefore every faculty for which he was 
most eminent : and though the very same business, which gives 
your Lordship the inclination to abuse him, furnishes the am- 
plest refutation of that abuse, be animated by the^ hazard of the 
attempt, and make, if possible, the cradle ot his reputation, 
the tomb of it. The difficulty of finding an answer to your 
Lordship’s question at the conclusion of your character of Dr. 
fientley now entirely vanishes; and when, atlcr having be- 
stowed every term that your fertile imagination, assisted be- 
sides by that of Catullus, could furnish, most contemptuous, 
you ask— “ JVhat thfn has he t» do heref' we are no longer 
without a solution*; aiukhaving now discovered the clue to your 
thoughts, and being fully satisfied that your Lordshii) never 
dignifies an aullior with your abuse, whom yon arc not secretly 
convinced is eiiiiiient li’or those vtTy qudlilications that you 
publicly declare hint to be deficient in, w« thankfully accept 
your reprehensions, as a testimony of your prIVate applause,, 
which though it is not iildeed signified in so gracious a manner 
as it mi'dit be, yet we*liold it of much value, from Uie certainty 
with which it directs us to the real sentiments of your heart. 

Havin'-^ thus happily discqvcred the method ol decyphermg 
your Lordship’s Invectives, Bam not without suspicion, that 
the same key must be applidd for construing your applauses. 
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strengthens this conjecture is, that tbo$h talents, which 
yoa are pleased to take from Dr. Bentley, yoti liberally bestow 
upon Mr. Hobbes.* • 

Acctnding to this rule of inversion, how shaH we, my Lord, 
int^ret the many hne things yon tell us of yourself i such as 
that you are a ^e lover of peace and quietness, of mutual 
freedom, candour, and benevolence; that you detest the jeal- 
ous and peevish squabbles of authors.” Ihese are virtues, 
which upon your Lordship’s report we gave you credit for ; it 
would be with extreme reluctance we should find ourselves 
obliged to carry them to the other side of the account. 

But these are groundless apprehensions. You have favour- 
ed the wcNrd with a faithful portrait of yourself, however you 
have daubed and disguised those of other people : 1 have at 
this time your letter to the Demonstrator of the Divine Legation 
of Moses before me ; and 1 hold it for impossible, that the au- 
thor of any work, so full of pleasant and innocent r Allery, so 
replete with playful and facetious conceits, can be capable of 
wrath, rancour, and malevolence. Can any thihg be more 
lively than the strain in w’hich you accost your Right Reverend 
correspondent in the second page of your epistle ? — “I thought,” 
says your Lordship, “ you might possibly whip me at the cart's 

a (I beg pardon, I should have said) “ cart’s tail, in a 

note to Divine Legation.” — Inimitable humour ! courtly; ele- 
gant, episcopal wit! so severe upon Bishop W ; so 

very just and suitable to yourself ! never did I know a 
whipping better laid on or more properly applied. But behold 
another attitude ! — “ Or pillory me in the Dunciad.” — Surely 
there is something ravishingly delectable, when a grave, 
wise, and dignified priest, or prelate, like your Lordship, sur- 
prises one all at once with a stroke of this nature ; there is no 
withstanding it. — But your vein is not yef exhausted, and you 
proceed—" or,* perhaps, have ordered me a kind of Bridewell 
correction by one of* your Beadles in a pamphlet.” Well, I 
protest, my Lord, this climax of yours exceeds in profundity 
of false humour every thing that Swift’has given us in his Jrt 

of Sinking. We laugh indeed ; but it is ndt at Bishop W ; 

you ask us to etn entertainment provided in bis name, while 
your Lordship obligingly paya.the whole cost. These postures, 
ip which you have msiubited yourself irefore us, put mo in 
mind of the freaks of a Merry An^ew, who suffers himself to 
be kicked and' cuffed and tweake^ oy the nose, to make sport 
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for tlie mob ; the vile empiric iin))OKes upon them hiii 

nostrums aud quackeries, tlie paKry sweepings of the counters/ 
tor iiiii\ersal pariacoas. When we exjjecteti some solemn sen- 
teiilious reproof Iroiii the learned and pious Prelector on the 
Hebrew Poesj/, out comes all Ihirttemy Fair let loose upon us 
at once ; and we see your Lordship zrhipt at the vart^s^tuil ; 
pqMed up in the piltort/ ; flogged by the Pcadlcs of Bridewell : 

railed, hy Bishop IV footman; * hunted and waylaid by hi^ 

Cherokees and Iroquoisy^ and at lengtli (^ood man !) exhibited 
on a ScafTold^^ erected on purpose for you, and in the most con^ 
"pic'uoiis place . — J low much you must have prolited by your 
studies on the book of Job, this example of j our puiicnee de- 
monstrates; but what aii^recable company a introduce us in- 
to! and you sc('m so sociable and intimate with them; Foot^ 
'^nen and Btun-baihfs^ Beadles, Constables, Hangmen, and 
wild Indians ! Edilyin^ society ! clej^ant allusions ! taste, that 
savoin s of llu^ kennels of Saint (iHes's ; jests, that would put 
the Ordinary oV Newgate to the hlush; and Mil, the genuine 
oflspriiig, not of Athens, hut of the Old Bailey ! 

Now, my Lord, would 1 venture to undergo all the disci- 
])line your Lordship has run through, if lhal old cynic Dr. 
Jlentlcy would have stirred a iiiusch* of his face to laughter at 
all this plea.saidry? — No, no; he had no taste or capacity, but 
i'ov hedging and ditdiing, and milking of Goals; not a syllabic of 
ail this v^olll(l iio hav(' comprehended. In mailers e/ pwre 
taste, as your Lordship has now given us a sampl^^ of; compO’^ 
sitions of a eharaelcr so diilercut from any he ever Jiad been 
usedtt»; style oi' ix eolour so directly opposite to his own, and 
^Imanncr of thinking so utterly unltkc that of any gentleman, 
who over thought at all, J do *allow, and am persuaded he 
would not liiiv e shown •the h*ast shadow vi discernment. 

For tins, IkiwCvc?, I d^o seri<uj|,sly, and from tk(' ground of 
my heart, IhaiYk your Lordship again and again, viz, that when 
you inlormcd the world of his utter want ol taste, you con- 
sv^nlcd to give us so lltir a specimen of your own. But your 
railleries are not coidtued to yourself only, .you arc wonder- 
fully pleasant upon the patriarchs. Your arch* insinuations 
about Abraham’s olfcring»his son Isaac, ^ ar^ infinitely face- 
tious. — I was so ignorant as to consider this as a circumstance 
of a most serious and edifying na tine; an exalted instance of 
the. most perfect faitli iu God, ^d obedience to his word, and/? 
a sacred type of our lledccnier ^s death and passion, selected 
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as tile passive of scripture best suited to W Good Friday’s 
' meditation ; I have been apt therefore to iluilk and to speak of 
ttis act of the patriarch’s with reverence and devotion- Your 
X40rdohip treats it with the levity ofU Mileiian Fable, and puts 
some ai'ch queries'upon the matter relative to the sin of Sodom. 
This dn of Sodom, it lias been a sort ol‘ stambling-block 

to your Lordship, and you loll us you have hunted after it /htyw 
tie beginning of the Bible to the eudj The search might be 
useful, ftiough the object of ii \vas not the most \\orthy. I hope, 
my Lord, j^ou were not equally inqiiisiti\e, \Nhen you tumod to 
your Catullus in search of tliose reproachful terms, (Capnmul- 
gus aut Jbssor J to bestow them upon Dr. Bentley. Had you 
ransacked that author through, as you did the Bible, c\ery 
leaf would have furnished jou with descriptions of the w// of 
Sodom. As good luck will have it, 3011 lia\e carru^d us info 
one of his cleanliest poems; and as jour quotation put me 
upon reading it over, I rcallj thouuht 1 traced Ihc leatures of 
your Lordship, as strongly marked out in the picluie ot SulVe- 
HUS, as you conceived >ou did those ol Dr. Bentley; for this 
Suffenus, says the poet/ 

** Homo est veniistus, el dica\, et ur])anus» 
idemque longe plurimos fa< it \ crsiis : 

•k 'k 

— neqiK* idem nmiiiam 

i£que est b«‘atus, ar poema quiim x iihii, 

Tam gaudet in se, taniqiie .^e ips(‘ innatur.** 

The moral, with wliich the epigram roue hides, 1 more jiai- 
ticularly lecommend to your liordslup. j 

Nimimm idem omnos fallinmi ; nec|uc est i{uis(juam 

Qucni non in aliqua re'^id-'ie SuiVenuni 

Possis; suns queufpie'adtrilmtns <‘st i rror : 

Sed non vidimus muntica' quid in b»iuo ('St/' 

But 1 have dt'taineel vour Loidslji])«'a long lime, mid hasten 
to conclude myself, 

« My Loid, 

Your Lordship’s most obedicrit humble Servant, 

A MliMUEK (IF THE 
tiNTV hUSITV OF CaMBBIMK. 

— ■ ' 

* Vide Cat. ex rcc. Ii. Voss, p, 50. t ^ ^ 
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€AJ«,9Rl)bGE PRIZE POEiVf FOR 1805.« 

THE KESTORATION OF LEARNING L\ THE EAST. 

l^ET there be light!”- So spake tli’ Alniiehly AVotd, 
And ^sireaJns of sjjlendor gush'd around their Lord. 

Forth at that bidding, emulous to run 
Hil9^ Course of glory, sprang the giant Sun ; 

And, as he chas’d the scatter’d rear ol night,* 

O’er the wide East difliis’d his earliest light. 

There while his Infant beam on Ganges play’d, 

Ol hung entranc’d o’er Agi-a’s spicy glade, 

India, tirst cherish’d with his orient ray. 

Shone like a bride in brightest colours gay. 

Cradled on earth’s soft lap, its lowly bed. 

In blushing pride luxuriant Butca spread:^ 

Itseli a grove, the banyan there was seen, 

Arch within arch, and echoing walks between;”* 

There Vegetation fix’d her choice abode. 

And one sweet gaiden all the region glow’d. 

When th(‘ world smile into its wat’iy grave, 

India lose biilliant lioiii the penal wave; 


* This i', K] unttd in the Aiiihor’b Woiks, just pabhbhed m three Ocuvo 
^ ols. pru t i// 2s 

I he Ut\ t 1 ludius Buchanan, Vice-Provost of the College of Fort Wdluiui 
ill and hmiurly a Member of Queen's ColJfgc Cambridge (wht rc 

lie proi t< d( d u* tlu (U ;ice of B. A.) gave to the ^^niveisily, in 1801, the Sum 
ofl wi) Hiindud and leu Pounds,* de^ring that it might be divided into the 
iiidrr-iutniiontd i'nzes: 

J OiR Hundred Pounds for an English Pro5< Disscitation, “ On the bc'^t 
Means of ( ivihsing the Subjects of ihe British Empire in [ndia, and of Dif- 
fusin'; I he Li^ht of the Cnristian Rcligioin throughout the EastunWoild." 

II. Sixty Pounds fd\ an Eyglish Poem, ** On the Xlcslofiitioii of Lcaiiuug 

ni tho ra^st.” • 

III. Tvionty-five Pounds for a Latin Poem on the following Subjcc-t; 

“ Colf(^iujn Btimaleme • 

IV T\ient>-tive Pounds for a Greek Ode on the following Subject; 

ViviffOui 4»ft;s • • 

The Gcni'einen appointed by the University of Carobftage to award Mr. 
Buchanan's Piucs, after iiavAig adjudged the Second jf the above Frizes to 
^ Mr. Chailes (irant, Fellow of Magdalen College, unanimously expressed 
^ Jtheir wisli for the publication of the following Foeih. The Author^ there- 
fore^ witli a just sense of the honour whicii it has experienced^ now submits 
h to general perusal . 

» ” Scattering the /ear of darkncsl/* (Sucontalk, Act IV.) 

^ Pdhnant's * Outlines of Hindostjui,’ 11. 9$. 

/ jsjfgr,Lost,ix.iifir. e 
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Shook off her fsiains, and rich in nature’s charily ^ 
iluslfd to the Sun’s invigorating arms. ^ . 

■Rear’d in her fields, and foster’d by her skies, , 

The growth of* mind attain’d its lolUest size : 

There where the mango swell’d on every bough. 

And double harvests teem’d without the plough. 

Iter happy race knew none save letter’d toil. 

And A^s aod Science bless’d the genial soil. 

Ere Revelation flam’d from Sinai’s height, 

India rejoic’d in patriar<;hal light. 

Tradition there preserv’d, from sire to son. 

That first great truth, that God is All and One ; 

’Till fabling bards the mystic song began. 

And learned darkness stole on wildcr’d man. 

His rigid code then selfish Brahma fram’d. 

Then tor his Caste its proud distinction claim’d ; 
Wav’d o’er the cheated realm his ebon wand. 

And scatter’d demon-meteors through the land. 

So bom and fed ’mid Turan’s mountain-snows, 
Pme as his source, awhile young Ganges flows ; 
Through fiow’ry meads his loil ring way i)ursues. 

And quad's w ith gentle li]) the iicctar'd dews ; 

Till, sw^oln by many a tiibutaiy tide. 

His waters wash some tall pagoda s side : 

Then broad and rough, ’mid rocks unknown to day. 
Through tangled woods where tigers howl for prey. 
He foams along ; and, rushing to the main, 

Drinks deep pollution from each tainted })lain. 

Yet still kind Science, prodigal of good. 

Smil’d on her dusky suitor as lie’ woo’d. 

To him, while Europe’s hordes lay whelm’d in shade. 
Her fullest charms tiie radiant power display’d : 

, ' Show’d him the wond^?rs of lier secret lore, 

, The plant’s retiring virtues to explore^ 

From midnight depths the sparkling gerfc to raise. 
And bid it on the b/*ow^ of beauty blaze : 

, Urged him afai<o send his ranging eye 
;$:?Mid the bright orljs, that gild the x3eophid sky ; 

To trace the self-poised planets, as they run 
In endless circle round, their central sun : 

See whirling earth, with.tw^o-fold impulse driwTJ, 
Wheelthrough the vast obliquity tif heaven ; . 
Wll^e^flay and night, and all the changeful year, 
Turn as ^e turns^ and ha^g on her career: 
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Taiiglit him, \vith nsertil fiction, to portray 
The glittering nionsters of th' ecliptic way : 

Tlf innumerouB host of stars to gi oiip and name. 

That pour oft worlds unseen their solar flame ; 

Orioifs might which sways Ihe southern seas, 

.\rcturus, and the cluster’d Pleiades:’ 

Taught him with subtiler skill, and better art. 

To pierce the clo.se recesses of the heart ; 

Hold moral beauty to man’s raptur’d sight, 

Oaide Iiim from passion’s glare to reason’s light; 

\nd prompt liim, to liimself severely true, 

Jlis high descent to prove, his glorious end pursue. 

Nor only Science led her Indian youth 
With patient labour to the throne of truth, 

.’^(iidiou.s by just gradation to refine 
From brute to human, human to divine: 

But Fancy ra])t him on her wing of fire 
To rcfdms sublime, where bliss outruns desire ; 

Where streams of' crystal feed ambrosial flowers. 

And Lf)ve and Glory speed the laughing hours: 

'riicre to his hand resign’d her powers of sway. 

Her lyre, and liquid voice, and numerous lay; 

e him her holy hymn, her lofty ode, 

To sinir th<' (iiicftaiii or to sound the God: 
itdw him her stately epic, to rehearse 
His \rjun S“ fame witii all the pomp of verse ; 

W hen Krishna, mounted on the hero’s cai. 

Boro him secure amid the clanging war: 

Iiiin h<?r drama’s tearful vase, to pour 
O’er \irtue s sacred anguish pity’s shower; 

AV hen soft Sacontala’ in Caniia s giovc 
Press’d tliefond plcTdgc of her*Dushmanta’s love, 

’ 'Che knoivledge of physics (particularly a^-vonom^Y) hy which the old 
Hindus were distinguished, as well as their nieiaphysicaJ, ethictil, and poeti- 
C/. 1 I faini\ are briefly statedi ffy Robertson, with his accustomed elegance, m 
the Appendix to his^ llistorical Disquisition concerning Ancicpl ludiaf and 
more at large by Craimird, in his * Sketches’ of th*t iiigyiious people. 

■' The Bhagvat Gceta, or ‘ Dialogues of Krishnaii atmArjun,’ an extract 
fi OTii !he Mahabharat (thereat India,^writteu, if we may trust 

tilt* chronology of the Brahmins, within a cenuiry after the deluge) was 
translated by Mr. Wilkins from the original Sanscrit in 178^'). It contains all 
the grand mv‘*tcrics of the Brahminicai faith. ^ 

3 gir William Jones' clegswit verson of Calidava’s drama, * Xllo ratal 
Ring/ Its author, the Shakspejre of Was the brighlest of the Nine 
' Deni'i, who adorned the coutt Or Virramaditya in the century immediately 
jpreceijing the birth of Ghrist, > - • 
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Or*as her steps yet linget’d on the grceii • 

(Of all her imaiit sport the happy scene)^ * 

Wept o’er earli /louver, lier srardens blameless {iride> 
• Kiss’d the j^oimg fawTi that soiroi^'d by her side; 
And still, to ease her bosom's bursting swell. 

To flower and lawn prolong’d (he sad farewell. 

And did oblj\iun quench this hallow’d fire? 

May Genius like tlie brood of earth expire ? 

With meteor-fiont a few short moments soar. 

Then sink forgotten, and be seen no more'^ 

Ah! no : by age undimm’d his cheek appeiirs ; 
llis laurell d brow defies Ih’ assault of years. 

'Twas Mecca’s star, whose orb malignant shed 
Its baleful raj o*er India’s di<>fant head. 

Fleet from the stormy west, on steed of flamc^ 

To blast hci bloom the'Hactrian* archer came : 
Uc'side him rode, twin ministers of fate. 

The Lust of Empire and Religious Hate; 

And still, where’er tlieir sanguine baimeis flew. 
Spring’s rosy splendors \anish'd from the mow. 

’ Her last faint thiob of stni^gling life to enish. 

See from the north reraoiseless Timur rush! 
llis diear morasses, and his boisterous sky. 

The liro-ey’d* Tartar quits without a sigh: 
i’alls his grim squadions from their re^ms of snow 
And leads where zenith suns stiange lustre throw * 
By Bembot's foot, who dreary, black, and bold 
Stands the stem guard of Cashmere's vale of gold y 
Tilirough bowery Matra, where the Gopia nine 
III level's di-^port with youthful Krishon join. 

Tlirre while the mango from its .stem they tear. 

Or light with saffion-wreatlis^ ibo'ir raven hair, 

O’er India’s plains the myriad sv ^rms expand. 

And Scienc e, Genius,^Fancy fly the land. 

So, ’mid th’ elTulgence of her ardent .skies. 

In tile broad noon a spot is seen to rise,* 


' Mahmoud ot Ghum; who, after desolatin]^ Incha bj lweK( sucres^ne 
irruptions (the hist, A.D. 1002), under the pieteuce of conveitmcj iia inh»* 
bitants to the true faith, founded a dj nasty nhich lasted about 150 years. 

* Thi&was the peculiar feature of TametUnc. Ilia eyes (hay the histo. 

Iff Krishcn and the nine Gojjia, incnlionfed 

oWm* protvo :t !."•* J hi. Mu«s. 

* ^le saffron* flow ers o f tbc Micbelia are used by tiif Indian laclies, to 

relieve the jetty of theft hair. (Peasant, ib.) 
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Dread Typhorfs cradlc'i O’er th’ hoiizori’s space ^ 

The monster spreads, till heaven scarce yields him place j 
Then pours his fqry, and with vengeful sweep 
Bears houses, herds, and harvests to the deep ; 

Belore (he liend the groves of Eden bloom, 

Beiiind him scowls a desert and a tomb/ 

Thus India, bright in fortune’s favouring hour. 

Bewail’d the ravage of invading power. 

Witness imperial Delhi’s* fatal day. 

When bleeding Bajahs chok’d proud Jumna’s way t 
Witness, Be nares, thy neglected towers. 

Where Wisdom mus’d in academic bowers; 

Their quadrant-curves^ whore learned walls display’d, 

And gnomon-pillars threw their length of shade : 

W itness tin voice suppre.ss’d, Uie silent shell, 

Wliiih (Tst in lovely strife were wont to swell: 

Witness (ah* heaviest curse) the night of mind, 
i’o Su])eistition’s ghastly brood resign’d. 

Now all hei veins the li^thorgy invades ; 

Muti are her schools, and hush’d her warbling shades. 

No imuc the Muse exulting Fancy fires, 

ProuijUs the high thought, Ac lofty strain inspires: 

Menioi \ no in(»re to Uie degenerate line 

roinis, wlieu‘ (heir country’s ancient glories shine; 

t>n \ ikitu s pure cheek bids generous passion glow. 

Or jilts hi«> aim to lay th’ oppressor low\ 

Vh, wretched land! to every ill a pre> ; 

Thv ^on.s enslaved, th} cities in decay! 

But light the chains, the abject frame that bind. 

To tliosf which bow to ear&i th' aspiring mind. ^ 

V\ iieio oM'*c th’ Hindu his siinph* prayer prefexr’d, 

\nd bw-‘et his caroU’d hymn of praise was beard; 

tuTi-buili alf«r unembrued wiA blood, , 

Jli.s gentle heart’s religion, to no good; ^ 

ITicre in her gory slirin^ wi A outstretch d hands, 

Her humaji food steri^cJalica^ demands ; 

* ' ■' 

> “ 'rhe land is‘as the ^ardm of Eden before tbenJI^nd behind Acm a 
Jcsolatc wiitlrmes^i.” (JotMhS.) - 

^ W lien Tamerlane caused it to be destroyed, A, I), 1337, upon the pic-. 
ie\t of an nis>ult otfeied to his troopt, alter the horwd ceremony ot/ ilu doar.* 
^ Tor a pariicular accoimt of the celebrated Observatory at this place, see 
a Letter fiom Sir Uoberi Barker Uo the President of the Royal Society of 
London, read May* SO. 1777. # • , 

; ♦ The blood-iliirs.1 u( this blacw goddess (.the wife of Shiva, and the coun- 
terpart of the Tauric Diana or iiecatc) is aliay td m proportion to the dignity 
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There Iws huge car tlie tnonsfer-god' impots r 

O’er prostrate crowds, who court the crushing wheels t 

There, from her habes by savage Bmhmins borne. 

The widow’d mother clasps her cbnsort’s urn ; 

With ai-feign’d triumph mounts his blazing pyre. 

And sinks, pTond tremblet in the sacred tire.*' 

■ These, Superstition’.s execrable train. 

Throng the vex’-d soul where darkness holds her reign. 

Thus, Klephauta,^ through thy caVem’d halls 
Portentous sculptures frown along the walls : 

With snaky wreaths, in strong projection bold. 

Clasp Iho wide arch, the massive shaft enfold ; 

And, as amid the gloom their forms dilate, 

In the chill’d breast mysterious awe create. 

When India saw Medina’s crescent fail. 

And the mild flame of Zion’s star prevail, 

M'ell might she hope the beam, which once had glow'll 
To guide her sages* to the God’s abode. 

Would now, bright harbinger of peace ! dispense 
On her faint head its healing influence. 

But, ah ! it rose in clouds. With sanguine glare 
Ambition’s comet fired the sickening air ; 

And, black exhaling from the putrid grotmd. 

The mists of avarice heaven’s ble.st radiance drown'd , 
Breath’d tliick infection o'er the dawning day. 

And quench’d tlie lustre of th’ eternal ray. 

'Tis past. Too long Opprcssion’.s tyrant-race 
Have ground her children with their iron mace ! 


of fjcr victim. After an offering of fish or tortoise, it soon recurs: bv the 
sarabha it is quenched for twenty-five, *and by the liger for a biindrcd year-;: 
bat man is her favourite sacrifice, aiK^ his blood is effectual for a complete 
chiliad. This latter oblation, however, as Sir Vfilliam Jones infornrs ii.*;, is 
now forbidden., * _ 

' Jagrenaiit. The car of this deity is four»s^ones high, and moves upon 
sictecn wheels; beneath which, numbers of his deluded votaries annually 
throw themselves to bj; crushed to death, as a si/re passport to immortal 
happiness. fry 

* This custom still prevaUs in the Mahratta empire, and in the dominions 
nf the ancient Rajahs,* particularly among families of distinction. By the 
English it has been uniformly opposed. 

3 For a description of this stupendous subterranean temple consult The- 
verOt, Anqurtil, Robertson, Pennant, &c.,buf, especially, Niebuhr. . 

♦ Matt. p. *. . . . • . 
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Too long has Silence he^rd her whisper’d fears, , * 

And glens imperious drank her flowing teai?S'! 

'Tis past. Her bosom stung wifir conscious Aamc, 

Awaken’d Albion re-asserts her fame ; 

Inclines in pity to a groaning land. 

Wrests the foul sceptre from the spoiler’s hand; 

And, greatly la^nsh in the glorious cause. 

Grants with her Jones^ her science and her laws — 

Her Jones, high-gifted to fulfil her plan ; 

The friend of learning, freedom, truth, and man. 

His were the stores of letter’d time, comprest ^ 

The mind of ages in a single breast; 

The glance to catch, the patience to inquire, 
llio sage’s temper and the poet’s fire. 

In him the wealth of Greece and Latium shone, 
rtieir Themis, Clio, Erato his own ; 

And his, reveard in all their dazzling hues, 

The luscious charms of Asia’s florid Muse : 

With her o’er Schiraz’ roseate plain be roved, 

Wlierc Hafiz rovell’d and where Sadi loved 
< )n Rocnabad’s green marge delij^ted stray’d, 

Hoard her soft lute^ in Mosellay s sweet shade : 

’niori ])iorc’d the mazy depths of Sanscrit lore. 

While Jliahrnins own’d a light unseen before; 

Bow’d to their master-pupil, and confest 
With humbled brow the genius of the West*^ 

Cut nobler cares are his : for human kind 
tie plies his restless energies of mind. 


* Sir William. Of this extraordinary man— extraordinary in respect of 
talents, attainments, an^ virtues, singly perhaps uncmialled, but assuredly 
never before so united, Mr. Gibbon Cm cases ot simple htcrature; no mean 
commender) pronoubced, |hat « he. was i^mrally J; 

Books of Westminster, the Commentaries olUipt^n, the Attic lPteadine,s of 
and the Sentences of Arabian and Persuin Cadlus. Irorn such a 
^jl^ 4 ^ter, we do not look formey jlanegj'ric upon his conscientious investiga- 
tion and acreptanre of Christianity. ; Mho 

^ The luianist Mirsa Mahomed, from hiS sweetiscss ^Icd B.M, the 
Nii-hiiugale,’ is recorded to have excited the emuJatimof his namesake 
hirTls, in a grove near ScMraz. (Pennant, ib. 261.) §ir W. J. had the story 

from one, who was himself witness to the drcumstaoce. 

’ “ At a public durhar, a few days after his death, the Pundus could nei- 
ther restrain their tears for his loss, nor find terms to express Ibeir^niir^ 
lion at the wonderful progress he had made in the sciencls which they pro- 
fessed.” (Lord Teignmouth’s ‘ Lift of Sn William Jones. ) 
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Sthmg t)y that orb, beneath whose flarting . • 
Inferior natures cramble to decay, 

With growing speed he-presses' to the goal. 

And his fleet axles kindle as they roll. 

"rptas his to bid admiring India see. 

In Law,' pure reason’s ripen’d progeny 

Law, which in Jtoaven imd earth holds, sorereign sway ; 

Whose rule the had endure, tte good ohey; 

Whose giamt grasp o’er whirling' spheres extends. 
Whose tender hstod the iirs^tr^eck befriends ; 

Her voice of qu^g wcnlds th’ narmranous mode, 

And her high throhe -the bosom of her God. . 

Ah! short -the blessing*, of ethereal fire 
One vivid burst, to li^^n and expire ! 

In vain the Christian crown’d the learned name. 

And boundless knowledge form’d his meaner fame ! 
lie falls, bewail’d from wlmre Hydaspes.lavcs 
His sands of gold, to Thames’s distant waves : 

Isis and Ganges weep- their sage’s doom. 

And mingle sorrows o’^. his early tomb.. 

O stay your griefs, sad streams ! On length of years 
Rests not the age, which ruthless Time reveres. 

Ripe to bis grave unspotted Youth descends, , . 

Though to his cheek toe rose its radiance lends ; 

And hoary Folly ranks in childhood’s train. 

Taught to be wise by rolling suns in yain,* 

Nor all extinot-be* d^. From earth’s low climes, 
By frailties sullied .or obscur’d by crimes, 

, 'lo ins own heaven resum’d, o’er Asia’s night 
Still shall be shed bis tntsUny light ; : , . « . 


' In 1794 , Sir William Jonas publii||ied his translation of ' The Ordinances 
of Menu,’ comprising the Indian system of religious and civil duties. In the 
lines beginning , ' 

' Law, which in heaven,’ &c. ' « 

the reader will m’oenise a feeble imitation of the following subliine period 
of Hooker, whkh^pwse# the first baoic of his* Ecclesiastical Polity:’ “ Of 
Law there can be^ less acknowledged, than that Irer seat is’tbe bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the woridi. All dSngs in heaven and earth do 
her homage, the very least aa feelibgber ca^e,. and the greatest as upt ex- 
empted from her power: both angels, and men, and creatures, of what con- 
dition .|g;^ver, though, eackiB, different 9prt.andinann.er,,jyet all with niiifurm 
consent admiring her as the motiter of their peace and joy.” 

».Wi»d.iv.p,i^,.. .. . . » . • . ^ 
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Still kindred worih»with rival zoal inspire. 

And pour from Wellesley's urn transmitted fire. 
Wellesley, his Eton's boivst, liis Oxford’s piide. 

Lov’d by each Muse, to every Grace allied ; 

Thouffli yet unsheath’d his Idazing faiilchion waves. 
And yet fresh millions he subdues and saves ; 

His eye's soft beam still throws on l<eaming’s groves. 
And fosters while he jsruards the arts he loves. 

E'en now on Hugli’s banks (he pile he rears, 

Forms with his mind, and with his presence cheers ; 
In gorgeous state the glittering turrets rise, 

And brighter dawn illumes the Eastern skies. 

There Brown, Buchanan* (names to leamirig dear) 
Train the fair promise of the opening year : 

From Granta's mart convey ih’ evhaustless store. 

Her schools’ ingeiiuotif? strife, hor classic lore; 

Vll that her Newton, ail her Bentley taught, 

Tier Barrow's eloquence, her Bacon's thought; 

The precious cargo bear lo India’s strand. 

And a new Grauta decks the happy land. 

(j rant a ! the name wakes memory's softest teai : 

0 to my heart beyond all rival dear! 

Dream of iny night, and vision of my day, 

Accept (lie homage of this eratefnl lay. 

That 1 iiave friends, my throbbing bosom's pride, 

'riiat love for me his fillet threw aside ; 

That loiind my hearth his lendercst pledges shine. 
Tint home and peace and competence are mine — 

To thee, next heaven, I owe: and should the strain, 
Wliieh now I raise, thy fav curing plaudit gain ; 

'Fhou gav'st the lyre from \sbich tJie music springs. 
Thou gav'st the art loVsweep it’s*soundinu strings. 

Beturn, my Mufte : fep lo ! where o’er the main 
lleluming Science eastward leads her tra ip — 

1 jaw, nurse and guardiaujaf each useful art; 

Honour, pure sovercigu^of the noble hcait ; 

Blithe Industry, who'whistlos at his plough-. 

And Freedom, choicest gift her hands bestow. ' 

Loud o'er foe champaigu bursts the ryut's song. 

And rustic echoes the glad note prolong ; 


* Provost ami Vice-Provosl of th^ new College at Calcutta, both educated 
at Cambridge. 
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As o’eii his rice-ficlJ’s floating vordure thrown, 

His gay parliiires and woodland’s podded down,* 

His eye.asccnds to heaven wiUi glistening glciim, 

.Toy tunes his tongue, and Albion is his theme : 

Albion, who now each selfish care resign’d. 

And all her glories flashing on her mind, 

Now that the foe high lifts His blood-stain’d brand. 

And law and' freedom hang upon her hand, 

Rides proudly buoyant o’er her own blue wave. 

And what she bled to win would die to save. 

Beneatli th’ b’er-arching banyan's hallow’d gloom, 

I’ho swartliy artist plies his dexterous loom. 

Light through its filmy maze the shuttle springs, 

Nor deigns to touch &e gossamery strings : 

'I'he slender foini vests more Uian Coim* grace. 

And half seduce the eye from beauty’s Ihce. 

The glance of Science now fresh cares demand. 

And wants and woes entreat her soothing hand. 

With patient toil on each new scene .she pores, 

Each lonely dell, each tangled brake explores : 

Dauntless the death-snake’s’ dreary haunt invades. 

Led by her own efiulgence through the .shades : 

Then, where with hue.s unprofitably gay 
JSuperba reddens in the blaze of day. 

Her snbtilcst spell bids Chemia there apply. 

From the deep fibre wring its hoarded dye ; 

O’er the fine web tlie blusliing tincture shed. 

And gird with richer wreaths her India’s head. 

Where long it lurk’d, ivithdrawn from day’s fierce glare. 

Bids Medicine thence the wholesome simple bom ; 

From the coy root extort its liquid healtl]. 

And bribe stem death with, vegetable wealth. 

On Delhi’s plain, or where % Agra’^ towers 
His foaming um cce^ulean Jumna pours, 

‘ As erst on Snnium’s point) .some Pl^to stand.s. 

With virtue’s, magic charm.s th’ ingcnuolis bands ; 

, •« ] 

j » lVice.» Opium, ami cotton supply the chief Hjniployment and support ♦o 
the peasantry ol‘ Hindosian, Hodges represents the manufacturer as setting 
up his light loom every morning in the cool shade, and taking it home with 
him in the evening. 

. * Coi» tibi peril videie 

hrit/am.” (Hor. Sat- 1, ii. 101.) , • - . 

^ This most fatal reptile (the dc^morte^ is said, perhaps fanclIUlly, to 
bear upon its head the marks of ^ k*ull and two cross-bones. (Pennant^ ,; 
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Poijils to the fair, and good, and bravo, and free. 
And bids thorn ^io^v, and emulate, and be; 

Through each young vein tlui tingling ardor glows. 
And all llissusinto Gauges ilows. 

Her too the social charitie s attend ; 

The foe she softens, and endears the Iriend. 

— ^What wretch art thou, those desert wilds among, 
Whose fearful footsteps shun tlie human throng? 
Who flicst to forests, exil’d from thy kind. 

And all thy youth’s best transports left behind? 

Ah ! by those streaming tears 1 know jthee now. 
And the despair that sits upon thy brow. 

Devoted Paria!* outcast of thy race. 

Thrown shivering from Ihy fellows’ fond embrace : 
Like a blue plague-spot, hapless thing ! abhorr’d ; 
Thy touch pollution, and thy doom the sword ! 

Vet thee, even tlicc, shall heavenly Science greet. 
Pierce with her sun-bright beams thy dark retreat; 
Restore the blame less joys that once were thine. 
And close without a cloud thy late decline. 

Ves : thou again the bosom’s" glow shall prove. 

The hand of friendship and the lip of love ; 

'riiee shall the village-cot proU?ci from harms, ‘ 
And Brahmins clasp thee with fraternal arms. 

i\or these th’ illusions of poetic land, . 

Whose airy splendors mock the grasping hand. 
Where Bliagulpour iiplii’ls her front sublime. 

See to her topmost summits Cleveland^ clim]> ; 

Call Irom their craggy dens her savage swarm, 
A\'i{h h ariiing polish, with affeotion warm ; 

Bid through their sot^ls the flame ethereal thrill. 
And mould their inciting natures to his will. 


' Ottlic dreadful exclusio^^^^ these iinluippy Icings From society, a strik- 
ing exeinpiihcation is given hy St. Pierre, in his ‘ Chaumiere Indienm' Tlieir 
veiy shadow, in the csiiiilalion of the purer Hindu, laterally pollutes what it 
pa-scs over; and, if the/ happen to touch one of the Niiyts, or old nobles 
uf iMalabar (of the Kliatre caste) they are not imfrequently cut down by his 
sword. • 

^ '' Is genus indocile ac dispersum montibus altU 
Composuily legcsqiie dcdit*^ 

This gentleman, who died in lf83, civilised the savages of his distrfet 
chiefly by truMing himself among.them .unarmed, stating his benevolent 
purpose, and making occasional to their wives and children* 

(Hodges and Penn.) • 
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Her tints Contentment to scene appli(ts> - 
And thp traste desert blooms a paradise^ ' 

But cliief Helicon, rencrable maid> 

Raptur’d repairs ’wbeire' first her footsteps stray’d, 

MTten down to eartii site came, an angel giiest; 

And man, yet pure, her genial presence blest. 

On Guilt’s dare brow her glitfe^g cross appears, 

His sullied cheek is abash’d wifii pious tears ; 

And Ganges, hallow'd still for holier ends. 

Death-stream no more,’ bis wave baptismal lends. 

E'en now from yonder strand I see them move. 

The mild evangeUsts'of peace and love. . 

Cnstain’d with Afrio’s blood, they bend their prows 
Where in bis fiery belt Dahomey glows ; 

Hoist round the stormy Cape their straining sail. 

From Yemen’s mountwng woo the fiagrtot gale. 

And bear (strange merchandise 1) to Asia’s shore 
The Gospel’s bright imperishable ore ; 

, Unsold to deal its uubought wealth,* their plan ; 

Their traffic, to redeem the soul of man. 

, To chock their eager match, Tibetiac snows 
And Caggar’s sands their trackless wilds oppose : 
Onward (hey press at Duty’s sacred call. 

South, Norfli, o’er Dccan’s ghauts and China’s wall ; 
Stretch unconlroll’d their Saviour’s gentle reign, 

And art and nature bar their way in vain. 

On mosques where late tlie lurid crescent shone. 
Pagodas reat!dio shrine, an idol-stone, 

Seringham’s walls spread mmiy an acre o'er. 

And the proud domes pf gorgeous Gazipour^ 

Her banner’d cross victorious Albion wayps. 

Beneath, that symbol strikes, breath that syipbol saves. 

O beauteous 'Queen ! O deat^love^i Mother-Isle! 
Thine is each gallant aim, each generous toil. 

For thee, while Fame her wreath of auwranth twines. 
And witli her palm thy native oak combines. 

The snccour’^rphan lisps his little prayer. 

And the slave's shackles crumlde in thine air. 


' It is one of the objects of- Hindu superstition, to be carried (if possiliie) 
when expiring, teethe banks of the Ganges. « 

“ Freely ye have receivtsi, freely give*.” (Mali. x. 8.,) 

* For a description of this inupeUse pagoda, see Craufurd’s ‘ Sketches,’ I. ' 
108, note. The mosque of pazipour is, fiie .pride of Mahometan religious 
architecture. . o 
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With what delight* thy wlpding .Aqwmi T • 

Catdi thy white sails by busy Coiaioevce spiead> 

With labouring gaze ascend thy rocky steeps, , 

Or hear thy thunder bdlowiug o’or the deeps— 

Heaven knows : and, hung th’ evmt on vow of mine. 

Thy cloudless sun should neve* know decline. 

Hold then thy high career ; while France e&says 
With poor intrigue to crop thy well-won hays. 

And mask’d in traffic's or reli^on’s robe, 

Merchant or preacher, traver^ the globe ; 

To shake thee, proof in Europe to alarms,’ 

On Asia’s plains with Holkar’s faithless arms ; 

Pursue thy glorious course. Be this thy ait. 

Not to corrupt, but meliorate the heart : 

Where’er mankind in gentile darkness lie. 

Instruction’s blessed radiance to supply ; 

O’er tlio oppress’d soft mercy’s dews to shed, 

\nd crush with ruin the oppressor’s bead. , 

O haste your tardy coming, days of gold, 

Long by prophetic minstrelsy foretold! 

W^here yon bright purple streaks the orient skies. 

Rise Science, Freedom, Peace, Religion rise : 

’Till, from Tanjore to farthest Samarcand, 

In one wide lustre bask the glowing land ; 

And (Brahma from his guilty greatness hurl'd 
With Mecca’s Lord) Messiah rule the world! 


PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE 

• » 

TO THE 

ADELl^HI OF TERIiNCE,’ 

* 

I’ERKORMED AT WT.StMINSTEK SCflOOL ON MONDAY 
EVENING, DECEMBER 13 , 1819 . 

PROLOGUE. 

Mv. Webber* ^ 

Bis universa patrife hecessitas, 

Ut fas ei sequum fuif, hanh Regiam domum 
VaCRrc ludis prohibuit solci^bas : 



384 }Vest?nimic}‘ Vrohgue and 

' l^cc nos actiiros hstnc do more i^abulanij 
Nec VOS spcctatiixn sivit introiuittier. 

Id OL'j^rc passi et fortit^r tamen siimus, 

Piet at o deplorantes hoc tacita malum — 
Adcun’ onim ignavus quiis^uam aul ferns sict, 
Ut nec mov^rct Ilia spes Britarmiix? 
Desiderata, abrcptamquc Import decus, 

Vel Ilia, quam receiitiorem plangimus, 
Begiiia, Mater, et fidci et constantiae 
Exemplar, et morum, ii\geniquc liberi ? 

At lieu ! quo riirsus aiispicamur omine ? 

Quid lioc lugubre, quaeso, vult silentium? 
Quid ora ciicuniquaque fertis, Ilospites, 
llumique mceste declinatis lumina? 

Quos quacritis nusquaminveiiiimtur, et simul 
(Si ciijus ergo hue adveiiistis) gaudium 
Evasit omiie in mentis aegritudinem. 

O Sors iiiiquu! O duplex infoitunium, 

Nec alterum anlepuneudum alteri — ^tameu 
Fas cst, le, le, tuis alumnis, O Pater, 

Prius voeari, nunc eheu ! novissirnum : 

Quern inoxpectata mortis invidie maiius 
jEtatis occupavit in raeridie. 

Ipse cteaim alacris, plus icquo iinprovidus sni, 
Dum morbiis fcgro llagitaimt otinm, 

, Laboiiosus in suos, properc nimis 
Agenda sc recepit in negotia ; 

Quibus inunolatus est honcsta victiina. 

Grave «:;t doleudum nobis hoc Ijunea malmn 
Remedio non caret, novo ^>ub Auspice ! 

At liberos, ademlo Palre^parvulos,^ 
Viduamque maircni quis adoo solabitur? 
Pidara est tumelsi (ei ided liabemus gralias). 
Qua?, in hoc cumvit llegia liberalitas, 

Satisque vestra testis est quid ‘V]|j:idoles 
Nutritafausiis sub Penetralibus'’ va^et — 
Dehinc,^erettde, ad to revertimur, senex 
Valere lejubemus iiltiinum tui, , 

Quos tu solebas precter omnes unice 
Fovere; alii, quibyscum tu consortia 
Propior^ agebas ; alii, ad Isidem quibus 
Sub te magistro coiitigit sucCrcscere ; 

Aliique, quos tandem, taegotiis procul, ‘ 
Etspretis, quos plerique avent, honoribus, 
Rccipcre eimabas xufis angiUo latciis. 
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to the Adelphi of Terence^ 

Ilu otiosns,*at non idcirco tomen 
lluinaniorum obliviosus mnnerom. 

Super senectaE? tramitem facilUmuiu 
t>e vectus aevum traduxisti leniter, 

Uti ministrum !Evangcli dignissimum, 

(Jti probatum Philosophise diu ducem^ 
Civem, patronum^ Pauperis patrem decct, 
Felix! qui ita omnibus bonis amabilis 
Vixit, ita ilebilis periit> ut denique 
In se yetusti non immemores benefici. 
Circa cubile lacrymantes viderit 
Ipsos verendi Regis ire lilios. 

Ergo valete^ et ite nunc animae pise, 

Itc in pace ad bcatiora limina — 

Quid plura ? ludos nos acturos funebres 
Palate, qualcs Roma dedicaverit 
Beiic mentis olim de Patria yiris* 


EPILOGUE. 


Sykus — comitaniibus Da:monibu$, Tunc ASfchiuuSy Demea^ 
CteiipkOf Sannio. 

<t/jus — Pulchre equidem procedo hodie : Proh Jupiter! artem 
Divinam! et nostro convenitingenio. 

Ipse olim servus, sceptnim et nova regna potitus, 

Peuiiatiis \olito yictorin ora virum. 

Namquc no^oim occepi qusestuih ; charlaeque diumm 
Editor, hie vestnim^ quaere patrocinium. 

Omnia pro^ idi — sqnt ompia promta — ^miiiistri . 

Dsemones ; ct nunc, Pis gratlS, fervet opus. 

Edocco qiionam Rospublica more geratur/ 

Quae leges, et quae belfcf ferenda meis : 

Slat, cadit arlritrio nostro, et submissa vcrctur 
Curia me. Cathedrae^, Rostra, Theatra, Forunsf ' 

?sil hodie est quod non prado commit! itur — il^cquis 
Ambiilat, autoqiiiiat, navigat, oral, edit. 

I'll iiostri juris : nihil est quod coiiderc possis. 

Nil recUare! palam yi\itur;i atquc agitur. * 

Sed qiiis adest? N i fallor, herus ; ^harissime, salve, 

^Escliine ! {JSsch.) — Salvetb1;u quoque, amice ; novum 
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Vrohgue and Epilogue, 

Ilocee'iuuffl aticupium Tortat Imho; fnd mihi ycstro 
Nunc opus aiixilio est — Pamphila aniata diu 
jra*a mea conjiij^io facta esl— tu scis bene; a1 iste, 

Qui xnihi contulerit gaudia tania, dies, 

Laude sua caroat^ nolo— tu rite, quod actum 
Et quails fuerit pompa Hymcnea, edoce : 

Ordincrem totam narra. Tua charia — (S[yrMs)— paratum est 
Quod pells — ausculta — Ibnnula namque mihi 
Verbonim certa est, longo jam tempore ct usu 
Sanciia, ct tantae qua', sictapta rei — 

(Legit) Pamphihim, ut audimus, deduxit ad aram llymc- 
nmam 

jEscliiuus, ipso ortu clarus, opumque potens : 

E^rcgim formic nupta et virtiilibus aucta 
Omni^enis (semper quas sibi velloi Hymen). 

Simplex munditiis ipsa, et vclamine operta 
Quod Bruxellenscsdmplicuere nurus. 

Quadriga^ ad portam: ct qua primus mensis agatiir 
** Offert dclicias villa propinqua suas.” 

JE^ch, — SuiDcil ; istlwc res est : et iiihll amplius opto ; 

Nil quicquam audhi pulchriiis mit melius. 
iSj/rus — Gaudeo magnopere, at quidnam sjxiuentia jaxta 
Quem video ? 

Demea et Ctesiphn, 

Quid viilt ? (Dm.) — Ena:e ; caput lepidum — 

Hem! qmun mutatus ! Sahe: tilu mimeie honcslo 
Jam fungi, ct patriae cons’ului.sse placet : 

Ausculta panels ; iiatum m^Io viserc gentes 
Externas (boinimim nios jubet omnigcniim) 

Surnat iii excinpliim ex iilils silii ; <|uod fugicnduiu. 

Quod laiidi di^t at, quodcpie siet vitio ! 

At pruficisceEti ^uli diserimhv' quant t ! 

Febris, Pra'dom\s Alea — )— OJH'tcnt‘o; 

Vis qiiendam, ut le^ ibus ialLd sennonibus horam, 
Comissatorem, iiaiticipcmquc ■via'?' 

Vem. — Tmmo etiij^m iiisigncm Sophia, \c'ieriqiie tide — qui 
Virtutes yjiyr sit constabilire— (CV(»5.) — Meas 
Dm. — ^Temperct ut ju^enls fcr\eiifem — (•S)y.) — Ah! desinc, 
toto 

C<elo erras — Ifa'c j&in \ilia — Priiicipio, 

Nog opus e^t docto uimium, nisi Gallica diclis 
^Swttcinne hinc ilHuc insQniiiist' suis ; 

JHmare, aut cant are; aut sorbillare Falcnium, 

Et scitc in iiatinas injfpiccre, atque jocos. 



A elver Sana Litiirarfa. 




Dein placWus, clemens^ine quot male consulai Sdks, 

Ckniitet imlijrnans crimma~FlagiUa 
liitolcrabilia ! At domiiii arriderc facetis ^ 

Noverit, iiique loco desipuisse velit; 

Hapc praecoptori — (t)m.)--Jnvonique accomtnoda dodo- 
s'. — Sedte, \ir sapiens garrulitate* — (Siwwio.)— Syre ! 
Ileus; audit iieinon’ ? ubinam cst chartse ibte diumae 
Editor ? Is saltern xdebis amicus erit. 
iliccine libertatem aiiint esse omnibus sequam 1 
^Eschinus is nobis vincula, lora forct ? 

Tu populum meliora docc : tu lumina tandem 
Pandc nova. — Hoc satis est, improbc Leno, tace — 

Non ej*o de |p*egc sum vestro — ^ncc nostra qiicrclis 
Pagina, nvc probris dedcroranda tuis. 

Sit mea Idus quicquid eaxum ct solenno vetustas 
Focerit, aut Patrum mos, geniusve soli — 

Quicquid habent sancti leges — vencrabile quicquid 
Religio — id colere— id summa adamarc tide — 
f Fa^c vera, haec nostrum viiius — Hoc denique chartam 
VtTSiculi monitiim dirigat usque meam : 

' liibortas sub rege pio !” Ducc et auspice tanto 
A i\ere pro patria nunc populoque lubet. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 

No, XXII. 


Remarks* on a PasSage ift the Psalms. 

In the 58<h Psalin, Otli* Verse, fve have tlio 1‘oUouing passage, 

pin vjd rr nD ntow nymv diid2 ^ 

thus IranslaU d in om anBioriscd A evsion, Hefoie your pots 
can fetd the iborns, die shall take them avva\ as with a ^mrl- 
vnud, both liA iiig and in his ^\rath'/^ in Translators 

seem to huAe followed •the Greek ol Iho 70, or sonio Latin 
tratislalion, lather than the origiiuil Hebrew To an English 
leader tlicie uould appear sonicthing iiuintelJigible, especiml^ 
in the latter part of (he ^ ers^, both living and in his w rath ; 
and it is a sulijcct of wonder tliat none of our best commenta- 
tors on the Bible have attempted an amendment of the passage. 
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Adversaria Liter art a. 


If Ijio .reader \rill refer to Buxtorf's “ Epitome Badiriim 
Hebraicamm et Chaldaicamm,” und«r ibo root rr)n< 

.J^d4be following illustration of tins difficult passage, which 
• inakes it at once intelligible, without alterii^ a single letter of 
the original: pTn 1D3 TT "fia, Sicut vivum ut adustmn, id esf, 
laiin vivam et virentem spiiiam, qukm adustam ct aridam, pro- 
cella-perdet” The translation wiU then be, “ Before your pots 
ran feel the ffioms, he shall take them (the thorns) away as with 
a whiriwind, both ffiose that are alive and those that are burnt.” 
The metaphor, I think, ought to be explained thus : By the 
thorns are to be understood the wicked, who arc mentioned in 
the jweceding part of the Psalm : By the pots, weak aud foolish 
men, who are easily led into error and to ruin. This verse then 
I explain thus : “ Before the wicked have made any impression 
t^n your weak and foolish men, he shall destroy them (the 
wicked) by some dreadful calamity, both those who arc young 
and in the prime of life, aud those that are grown old in tres- 
passes and sin. J. L 


In funere duoruni principumt Henrici Gkeestremis, et 
Marice A ransMicnsis, Serenmimi regis CaroliJJ. Fra- 
iris et Sororis. 

Indue, Melpomene, funcstos indue vultus. 

Conveniens nostris Inctibus istc dolor. 

Quid fiita llenricum rapuerwt invida terris ? 

An didicere igitur Parem et amare ducem 1 

Caiole, tn frater, tu magnus denique Ilex es, 

Ille tua spectat sceptrq moven^a manu ; 

Viderat, et Isrtusjam se non su.stinct ulli^ 

Mortalem, et superis gaudia^tanta relert : 

Audiit interea raptum super aptherU fratrem 
Divali insijrlum Diva Maria chorb : 

Plotinus eigo tibi valcdixit, maximo Princeps, 

Carole rejL gaude, Carole chad* vale. 

N(c mora, siste (inquit) gemitus, Dea fio per altum, 

Et patris, et fravris, coujugis atquo memor. 

• . Ion. Dryocn. 
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tion. Mad. 1641. 19L Triphook 
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return he presented the ftd lowing Work, which was print- 
ed at the expenses of the King. The impression was scarce- 
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guese Revfdution, the loss of the Brazils and the Colony of 
Para, on the moudf ofthe Amazon : fearing, therefore, that 
this Work, net longer useful to themselves, might afford im- 
portant information to the enemy, it Vaa^uppressed, and 
the utmost diligeK\pc employed to regain and destroy the few 
copies which had gone forth. This Accounts for its iin- 
usual rarity . 

,1.sopi Fabiilse, Graced ot Latiii^. Regii, per Diopysium Berto,- 
chum, 1497. 3/. 7*- Puybe 

.Esopus per Laurentium Valicpnsem traductus, scarce, green mo- 
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Alberti Magni Liber Sccrelorum de* Virtuttbus Herbaruro, per 
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Apulcius, his Eleven Bookes of the Golden Asse, Mack letter, 
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Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, con molla diligcntia da lui corr<tto, 
4to. a very line copy, beautifully bound in moiocco h\ R. 
Payne. Ferrara, 1528. 42/, Longman 
- " Few books are raier than this edition of Ariosto. T can- 

not iind it mentioned by any Hibiiograplu 1 . ft coit'ainl> 
was not known to Quadrio, Foutaiilni, Aposlolo Zeno, 
liayin, De Bure, nor to Orlandini, who prefixed a critical 
catalogue of editions of Ariosto to his own edition of 
in folio. No copy has occiinred in the sales of the best Ita- 
lian collections Ibat 1 can discover. It was not in the 
libraries of Capp<»ni, Floucel, Cre^enna, La \allieic, frai 
gnat, Crofts, Piiielli, or Dr. IMonro, which sufticieiitl} at- 
tCwSts its exit erne rarity. But its rarity is by no means its 
only Tct\;mmeodatiun to the colledoi of curious books. I 
consider it as a veiy valuable literaiy ciiiiosity for the fol- 
lowing leasons ; — lii I5l6 the first edition of Ariosto’s Or- 
lando Furioso was published in forty cantos I'his so 
scarce, that I believe Lord Spencei’s roj>y is the only oue in 
the kingdom. Notwithstanding the great merit of the pofin, 
it was not icprinted till 1521, when it was lepublched, but 
incorrectly to a scandalous degice, omitting a whole staiira 
in one place ; and yet from tliisincOiiect and miililateil text, 
the two editions of 15^4 and«*that of 1527w'eie piinted. 
At length appeared this valuable and raie edition, exactly 
copied from the text of the first edition, and corrcc ted by 
liie author himself. All su^^equent editions vary from 
this, as Ariosto re- wiote a consideiable portion of his poem 
aftevN^he publication of this edition, niid enlarged it into 
46 Cantos, Thn edition theTeJpre it the only one which 
foithfully representa the text of the first edition^ aiul is ab- 
solutely necessary to elucidate some passages in the text as 
it <s now printed ; for when Ariosto re-wrote his poem he 
omitted some incidents, knd not adverting to tlie eircuin- 
slance, refers to flheui^ as being in his poem/* Stanley 
^ ( Catalogue. 

sAriosto, Orlando Fifrioso di niiove Figure adornato, beauti- 
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The first edition of Luther’s trausiation of tlie Bible 
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rior manner; in the original oak biinling. covered with 
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Biblia Pauperuro, an accurate fac-siniile, in iManiiseripf, of iIk 
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ADAarS EEEtiY ON TBE DEATH OF ABEL. 


OiB William Jones, in his admirable Discourse on the Arabs,*’ 
(Asiatic Researches, Vol. II.) having mentioned a vcise quoted by 
AbuffedUf and ascribed to Nuuman^ King of } emen, <»r Arabia 
Felix, and contemporary with .the Patriarch Joseph, assigns 
dmong other reasons for believing it genuine, “ its brevity which 
made it easy to be remembered, * and the gifod sense comprised in 
it which' made <t become proi<‘ibial.’^, Hut* he thinks it lia* 
ble to doubt, because, adds he, ** sentences and verses of indeti- 
nite antiquity are sometimes asenbed^by the Arabs to particular 
persons of eminence ; and they even go so far as to cite a pa- 
thetic Elegy of Adwn himself on the death of Abel; but in very 
good Arabic and coirect measure.'* 

Some time ago I had an opportunity Lf consulting the Manu- 
script Tarikh or Chronicle ol Tabari, who died eaily in the tenth 
century of our era, and h5s been styled by that ingenious orienta* 
list, Ockley, the Livy of the Arabians, the very parent of their 
hbtoru/' and highly celebrated by Pococke, D’HerbelAt, and 

Othcifrdislii^uished writeis. In the manuscript which fell ittuitir 
* « 



Adam's on the Death of AM. 5$/ 

my iti^pruion, some Atabic verses otcur; these afe^below 
givanj being, as lam j^eifectly convinced, the same oa theiic^ 
#!^'gy to Mi Inch Sit William Jones has alluded in the passage USSIS^ 
<|(iotc<l fioni bis fourtii iiiMCO«irs<\ It appears, npaweij/cr, thai * 
yidam is not supposed to have utteied this iameiitafio|t[ojrigi«^^ 
iu Juthic^ but ill the Syiriau language; for iv»id,,iit|j^wtely 
before the elegiac vrrse% that tl»e first person who ew* irfnnr 
a man uas Kabii or Cam; and the first es^er bnriad in the eerlfc 
was JW/il or Abel: and wiiefi ids lather beaid (of AtieiV deadt») 
be \Acnt and sought for Cbio, but didnol ftwi him ; and hr* nn 
jiealed, m the Si/riaii language, four disttchs on liie absence or lose 
of Abel ; and tlie meaning of these versesi, in the Arabic langusg'f^ 

I»S folio\Ms 


tr* J 

6j^ ^ 

3 i£3^ 

^3 ^ 

.. .. .. 

*X3 

IaSU 

The tianslntiou of these lines which I have attempted to make, 
IS \MtheId at present*; first, from the hope that some oiieutalist, 
more ronversant with ^ke obs^itiiies of Arubiasi poetry, may be 
induced to offer one better; and secondly^ because 1 enteitam ii 
suspicion that two or three words are inaccurately written in tlie 
manusciipt from which tuese lines have been cxtiacted, and whicll 
I expect a favorable oppojtunity of soon foliating with another 
<opy. Meanwhile, it lias been lately mentiotiod to me, that Sir 
William Ouseley had actually pi iiiled with a b^iii translation, seve- 
idl passages from the ancient llistoiy of Tabun, including the 
lines here given, when the einbas>y to^^ersia, which he accom- 
panied, interrupted his intended pubhcatioiu '^riie gentleman from 
whom I received this iiitelligenge, fought, (but from a faint recol- 
lection,) that the elegy, as transcribed by Sir Williani Ouseley;, 


% tf 
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cana^sMf'i gr^er number of lines 'than this Mrhich is now 
gXomin m^Ubh in the Classical Jaiimal, and which 

^^Ttreeii most accurately copied from a handsome and seemingly , 
perfect manuscr^ts I ; 


J.B. P. 




iLtterarp jnt^taente. 


Conciones poeticae, ou Discoura choisis des Poetes Latins An 
cietis, &c. ; par M. Noel et M. De la Place, Su:. Nouvelle 
edition. Paris. 1819. 12mo. 


^143^! t’jJxJl 

Anthologie Arabe, ou choix de poesies Arabes in^dites, tra- 
dnites en frangais, avec le texle en regard, et une traduction Latine 
litterale, parT. Humbert de Geneve. Paris. 18 19. 8vo. 

iHisfoive^de la Monnaie depuis lea terns de la plus haute anti- 
quite jus^u’ a Charlemagne, par M, Le Marquis Gamier, 2 vol. 
8vo. Paris. I819. o r H 

Cicetoniana, ^ Recueil des bons mots et apophthegmes de 
Ciceron, suivi d ahecdotes et de pensees tiroes de ses Ouvrages, 
&c. L]h|^. 8vo. 1812. (tire a 100 exempJaires.) 

Diseburs sur 1 Amnislic, Prononce par Ciceron aprfes 1» mort 
de Cesar, traduit (de Dion Cassius) par Tun des auteurs dii Cicero- 
niana. Lyon. Svo. I8I9. (lire a 100 exeniplaires.) 

Leonis Diaconi Historia, Scriptoresque alii ad res Byzantinas 
pertinentes, e Bibl. Regia nunc priinum edidit, versioue et notis 
illuscravit C. B. Ilase. Paris, fol, I8I9. 

Lettres 6crites^de Londres a Rome et.adresrees a M. Canova 
. sur les tnarbres d’LIgin, &c. par M. Qiiatrcmere de Quincy. 
Rome. 1818. 8vo. " 


Avaypci^T^ xal Blog 'EkXeth^^Avvmog IleptTrXovgf 
♦cjou TOU BXifuiridoj riv>ypu(p!et jvvowTiJiij, x«> 'Iirrogfu vip) yr,g 
fv «r«vo\J/ei : Cutp L. Uolstenii lucubrationibus ad pribra duo 
ppuscula : accesserunt ,ad ceteros GeogMphiae auctores Uolstenii 
non ‘ antea editse : cura ac studio Gul. Manzi, 
Bibliothecae Barberinse Prsefecti : Romaj, 1819 . 4lo. 
y Strabon traduitedjLi Grec en Frangols. T.5. 4to. 

?arMim8l9. 'Hiis yoluiae eontains the translation of the loth, 
^ZJh books ; and new Researches by Mr. Gosselib'.^^ 
iii^i ^etr^logy of the .(^ncieuts. 



nSttfres de DfemosHfeioc tnkd^ittti p»r l4f AS|^» Wfl^l^lllll 
•n regard; Nouvelle idiuoii, revue par M. Phocoff 
iolueae. Paris, ISItf. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

A BiWiographiral, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour ia Nor- 
inandy, France, and Germany. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 

A lour of between two and three thousand miles upon the Con- 
tincnt, with facilities of access to objects of interest and curiosity, 
and in which nearly t\vo4hirda of the countries visited (namely 
Normandy and Germany) are in a great measure unknown to the 
Englij>h, cannot fail, if accurately and spiritedly executed, to hate 
some claim upon the public attention : more especially as the usual 
topics of discussion will be connected with local Antiquities, with 
the Manners and Customs of the People, and with some account 
of the rarer treasures iu manuscript, and in print, which are con- 
tained in the Public Libraries of Rouen, Caen, Vire, Coutance, 
i^ans, Nancy, Strasbouig, Stutgart, Augsbourg, Munich, Land- 
shut, Ratisbon, Niiiemberg, and Vienna. 

Each topic will be illustiatcd and embelUsbed with 'Engravings, 
by the ablest artists, executed chiefly in the line manner, after the 
diawings of Mr. George Lewis. These drawings have been sub- 
mitted to veiy competent judges, and are alJow'ed to exhibit such 
an assemblage of curious, inteiesting, and bcautifuPy-executed sub- 
jects, as have not yet been pieseiited to the putSlic in the pages of 
an English Tour, It will be the object of the author to make his 
text worthy of the surrounding embellishments. 

'ilie niateiials of his composition, it may be fairly affirmed, are 
copious and inteiesting : no pains having been spaied to obtain 
the most coriect information froin the most aiithenlicaled souices. 
l"he Ballads of the itinerant Songster ; the Poetry of the modern 
Troubadour; the pnvatcly-printcd* volumes of the Bibliomaniac, 
and the moie cosily and jpopular productions of* the presses at 
Rouen, Paiis, and Vienna, have been dihgeplly examined ; while 
the effoits of lithographic ar^ at Munich, have leceivtd particular 
atteutibn. 

The trrasuies of the* public libraries before jnentioned w^ill ne<« 
cessaiily foim the maleiials for the Bibliographical Departments 
Lists of the raier, more valnablo, and beautiful woiks, in MS, and 
ill print, arconipaiiied by fac-siiiiiles of illumiiialions in the former, 
cannot fail lo affoid iome gratification, at h moment v^hen the love 
of virlh, as connected with specimens of ancient an, apjicais to bfi* 
gensially cncoiiiagcd* JCxcliisjivply pf the beautiful fac-aiini]ea 
already cxecutetl by Mr. l-cwis, there are two ai lists eltfjdoyed 
Paris/ two at Munich, and one at Vienaa, in enriching the stores 
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of. deiKilbtiTe. Bib^grapby* In this department of literature, nust 
also be included a select number of portraits (published in tins. 

"T^O^biitry for the first time) of deceased and living scholars aigid 

' Ibiblipgraphers of eminence. 

*liie Antiquarian Department inay be considered as almost 
entirely novel. The account of cathedrals^ palaces^ and public 
edifices, occasional!}' enriched by views as faithfully as tljey are 
beautifully executed, will necessanly gi*atify the tasteful reader. 
The cathedrals of Rouen, Caen, and Coutance, in Normandy ; of 
Strasbourg in Alsace, and of lllm and Vienna in Germany, will 
be found to present* an interesting series in that department of 
architecture : wiiile the views of houses, streets, and public build- 
ings, remarkable for their antiquity or singularity, may also claim 
the notice and approbation of the curious. For picturesque effect, 
in its most legitimate sense, the view of Rouen, (from the road to 
Havre;) of Caudebec, of Montmorenci Castle, of Nancy,' of Stras- 
bourg, of Stiitgnrr, of Munich, and of the Monasteries of Mdik 
and GbUw^ic (in Austria), must be considered as efforts of art 
■wholly different from what are usually seen in books of travel. Nor 
must the author omit to mention the smaller compositions, (intro- 
duced chiefly in the form of vignettes,) representing the manners 
and ciistoins of the people. I'hese are allowed to jiossess great 
merit, from the spirit and fidelity of their execution. 

The Work wW be printed with anew and handsome t}pe, in three 
super royal octavo volumes, upon paper of the finest quality ; to 
arrange, both in the small and large copies, with the BinLiociKA- 
PHiCAL Decameron. Price of the small paper, of the 

large paper, 1 6 /. iGs. each in boards. The plates, upon publica- 
tion, will be rigidly destroyed. 

Contrary to his original wishe.s, and arising solely from the ex- 
pt^nse and magnitude of the work, the autlior has been compelled 
to have recourse to subscriptions. He proposes receiving the 
names of subsefibers (without advafj^e of ?.ubscription money) 
by letters, free of expense of postage, &c. addressed to him, at Mr. 
C. Lewis’s, No. 2<), Duke Street, Pic^dilly. Priority of applica- 
tion will necessarily secure priority of impressions of the plates. 

To be published* quarterly, each Number containing about 180 
pages of haiidsT^mely printed letter press, price os., the Rktro- 
6PECTIVE Kev!s:w, Consisting of crificisms upon, anaKses of, 
and extracts from, curious, useful, and valuable books in all lan- 
guagUL \\hic'b have been'^published from the revival of literature to 
the ^mimenceineiit of the present century. Edited by a society of 
members of the University of- Cambridge. ^ 

P Two views of street scenery ytoae of the Old Gate way, the other of t^e iPftw. 


Ifitklligence.^ 

The' objects of this work are, in the first plaf^— ^To sffpi^y an 
instruct!^ and entertaining Miscellany, which shall not, like the 
modejflf tie views, be conversant about the literature of the daVfbuT * 
which will attempt to recall the attention of the public to the valu-^ 
able productions of former times. 

2. To revive the memory of undeservedly neglected books; and 
by pointing out the merits of those which may be deemed worthy of 
recommendation, assist the reader in the formation of his library. 

3. By its numerous and carefully selected extracts, to furnish a 
collection of specimens of the greater part of pur English and other 
authors, from the earliest times of modern literature. 

4. To afford an abstract of those works, which are too bulky 
or too tedious for general perusal, and of which an analysis may 
oftentimes be as useful, and more agreeable, than the originals ; 
and to extract the only curious or valuable parts from books other- 
wise worthless. 

And lastly — To open a publication for the reception o£ biblio- 
graphical notices and cominunicalions, and of original letters of 
celebrated men, and curious extracts fiom old MSS. 

It is the desire of the editois to resort to every source of infor- 
mation open to them, and avail themselves of all the valuable 
assistance they can procure, iu order to render their Work as varied 
and interesting as possible ; they therefore beg to »tate to the lite- 
rary poition of their couiilrymeu, as well as Uf the possessors and 
collectors of such books as come within their plan, (for whom the 
present prospectus is alone printed,) that all communications and 
contributions w ill he respectfully received, and attended to, — being 
addressed (post paid) either to the publishers, C. and 11. Baldwyn, 
Newgate Street, London; or to Air. Goode, bookseller, Cambridge. 

The first number will appear iu January, 1820. • 


languages and DiADEgrs. 

• . 

J list of One Hundred and Twenly-six Languages and Dialects^ 
in which the Translation, Printing, ‘or Distribution of the 
Scriptures, or Portions of 'them, has been promoted by tfu 
Hrifish and I'oteign Jiible Society' 
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t. Arabic. 
t* Arawack (Indian.) 

Bullom. 

4. Danish. 

\ A* 

h. English. 

* 7. Esquimaux (Ind.) 
d. EthiopicCor Eccle- 


17. Italian. 

18. Malay. 

19. Manks. 

20. Mohawk (Tnd.) 

21. Portuguese. 

S3. Spanish. 

23. Syriac. 

24. Welsh. 


I. AT HOMlj:. 

9. French. 

ID. Gaelic. 

II. German. 

13. Greek (Ancient.) 

15. Greek (Modern.) 

14. Hebrew. 
tl5. liindoostanec. 

16. Irish. 

siaUical Language of Abyssinif^) 

] I. By Grants, for the specific purpose of translating, printing, 
purchasing the Sfcriptures abroad, in the following Languages 
♦ll. Albanian. ‘ ft 6, German. n 

•3. Calmiic. 7. Greek Antient. 

t S. Chinese. It 8. Greek Modern. 

EtWiopic-Araharic, 9. Greenlandish. 

(VctnacuVaT Di- 10. Hebrew, 

alect of Abyssi- 11. Hungarian. 

13. Icelandic. 

IS. Italian. 

14. Latin. 

By Grants, through its Corresponding Committee in Bengal ; 
to the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore ; and to its Auxiliary 
Societies at Calcutta and Col umbo. 

•l. Afghan, or Push- *132. Iluriyana. *t43. Miignuda. 

'*$33. Jagatai, or Origi-*$44. Muinpoor. 


III. 


ni'a.) 

Ethiopic - Tigre 
{ditto.) 


or 


•15, Otaheitan, or I'a- 
heilan. 

16. Slavonian. 

*17. Tartar Turkish. 

*18. Tariar/m Hebrew 
character. 

119. Turkish. 

20. Wendish, or Van- 
dalian. 


too. 

t 3* Arabic. c. 

3. Armenian. 

4. Assame.se. 

5. Bengalee. 

6. Bhojpotiree. 

7. Bhiigelkhuudce. 
*8. Bikanecr. 

*X 9. Birat. 

*10. Bruj. ^ 

*4:11. Budrinalhee. 

*4 33. Bugis. 

*413. Biilochec, cp- Bul- 
ocha. 

*414. Bundelkluiiidee, 
*15. Burman. 

*16. Canaresp. 
tt7. Chinese. 
tl8. (Cingalese. ^ 

*19. Gojuratee. 

*20, Uindee. * 

■ t31. lliriikigi^tanee. 


nal Turcoman. 
*424. Javanese. 

*35. Jo^pore. 

*426. Juinhoc). 

*27. Juyniigur. 

*428. Kanynkuobja. 

*39. Kashmeer. 

*30. Khassee. 

*31. Konkuna, 

*432. Koomaoon. 

*433. Konyjlee. * 

*4 34. Kucharee. . 
*3.5. Kuteftj or Kuc^a. 
«*446. Macassar. 

*37. Mabratia. ^ 

SS. Malay. 

*39. Mdlayalim, 

*440. Maldivian, 

*41. Maruwar. ^ 
*42. Miihilee. 


|45. Munipoor-Kooiikee. 
*16. Nepal. 

*47. Oodoypore, 

*48. Oojjiiyinee. 

*49. Orissa. 

*4 50. Palpa. 
t.5I, Persian. 

*452. Rakheng. ' 
*53, Sanscrit, or Suii%- 
.skrit, 

*54. Selk, or Punjabce. 
*4^*>5. Siahiesc. 

*4 53. Sindhee. 

*457. Southern Sindhoo, 
or HydraUjdee. 

58. Taniul. 

59. Teliiiga,or Teloo- 

goo. 

*460. Tnpoora-Koonkee. 
*61. Watch, Wucha, or 
Multanee. 


N. languages marked (*)^lhe Scripturefj had not been printed 

before WKi \ sti tu tio n of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

2. marked (t) are new iransiations into languages into which the 
Scriptures, Imparts of them, have been formerly translated. 

3. TOose marked (4) are translated, or translating, but not yet printed# 
l::^,AiOT||ements have been made for translating apd printing at Cou- 

aiand^ple the u hole l>il4e in modern Gjilbk. 
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RUSSIAN BIBLE 

1. Armenian. 13. 

^3. Buriat-Mongolian. 


IV. By Grants, in Aid of Bible Societies in different ^rts of 
Europe; viz. ^ ^ 

SOCIETY, and its Auxiliaries. 

Lettoniun, or *31. Russ (Modern.) 

ijvonian. *33. Samogitian. 

Moldavian, or 33. Samojedian. 

VValtachian. *134. Siberian Tartar. 
Myrdwascliian. 85. Slavonian, 
Negri Tartar. *36. Tartar Turkish. 

Orenburgh Tartar. *t2T. Tschpogirian. 
Ostiakiaii. • *38. Tschcremissian. 

Persian. 39. Tschuwashian. 

Polish, *|30. Tungusiaxi. 

llcvalian - Estho- 31, Wogulian, 


*3. Calmuc. 

4. Dorpatian -Estho- 
nian. 

5. Finnish. 

6. French. 

7. Georgian. 

8. Greek (Ancient.) 

9. Greek (Modern.) 
iO. German. 

*11. Karelian. 


13. 

*tl4. 
*15. 
*16. 
*+17. 
1 18. 

19. 

20 . 


By Grants in Aid of Bible Societies in Europe, continued ; — 

FINNISH BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Finnish. • 

SWEDISH BIBLE SOCIETY. 

1. Laponese. 2. Swedish. 

DANISH BIBLE SOCIETY. 

♦1. Crcolese. 3. Danish. *^5. Farocse. 

SLESWICK-HOLSTEIN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

German. * 

PRUSSIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

1. Bohemian. 3. Polish. 4. Wendish, or 

3. German. Vaiidalian. 

KOENIGSBERG BIBLE SOCIETY. 

1. Lithuanian*. 3. Polish. 

SAXON BIBLE SOCIETY. 

1. German. 3. Wendish, or Vanualiaii. 

IIAMBRO’-ALTONA BIBLE SOCIETY. 

• ^ Gtjpan. • 

HANOVER mBLE SOCIETY. 

German. 

WUERTEMBERG BIBLE SOCIEl’Y. 

* German. . 

RATISBON BIBLE SOCIETY. * 

• t German. • 

BASLE BIBLE SOCIETY, and othprs in Switzhrland. 

1. French. 4. Romanese. 5. lUiinanese. 

8. German. (Ladinsche.) (Churwehche.) 

3. Italian. • ^ . 


VOL. XX. 


Cl. Jl. 


NO. XL. 


2C 
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■ » ^TIIHIILANDS BIBLE. SOCIETY. 

1. Dutch. Malay, in the Arabic Character. 

STUASi&URG BIBLE SOCIETY. 

German. 

PARIS PUOtESTANT BIBLE SOCIETY. 

French. 

V. By Grants, in Aid of Bible Societies in America. 

* 1. Delaware (Indian.) 3. French. 5. Spanish. 

3. English. t 4. Mohawk (Indian.) 


The last Lcipsick Fair Catalogue, which has just been published, 
includes 370 pages. The number of new and republished books, 
which have appeared during the last six months at the literary 
market of Leipsick, amounts to 3104. 

MS. Iliad. We some lime ago mentioned a MS. copy of the 
Iliad, cfiscovered about three or four years since, in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, and held to belong to the fourth or fifth century ; 
or in other words, to be five or six hundred years anterior to any 
other known MS. of this immortal poem. The Italian press has 
recently stated some further particulars on this subject; among 
others, that t^e characters are square capitals, without distinction 
of words, and without accents or the aspirates. The pictures are 
upon vellum, and represent the principal circumstances mentioned 
in the Iliad. These pictures being antique and rare, copies of 
them have been engraved w'ith the greatest exactness. They are 
not perfect in the execution ; but they are curious, inasmuch as 
they present exact representations of the vestments, the furniture, 
the usages, the edifices, the arms, the vessels, the sacrifices, the 
games, the banquets, and the trades of thp time, wdth the precise 
characters of the gods and heroes. M. Angelo Maio had 
caused the manuscript to be priifi^d in one volume, wdth the nume- 
rous scholia attached* to it, and the engravings from the pictures. 
These new scholia fill more than S6 pages in large folio ; they are 
all of a very ancient period, and the greater part of them are by 
authors anterior toThe Christian era, and to the school of Alexan- 
dria. .^The authors quoted are 140 in number, whose writings have 
been or are Entirely unknown. Tnere are among them titles 
of works which have not come down to us, and unedited fragments 
of poets aiid«historians : they quote the most celebrated manuscripts 
ofHoMEii, such as the two of Aristarchus, those of Anti- 
MACHUs^f Akcoliciiu%, tll 0 *comnioii one»; in short, all the 
best of them ; but no aulliorities arc so often quoted as those of 
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AlilSTAKCHtis, AtiisTQVHANES, and Zenqi^otus. «TJie ma- 
imscript/ hwever, docs not contain tlie Iliad entire, but only the 
fragments which relate to the pictures.” , ' 

We are sorry to add to these interesting accounts, from i/P 
telfigence which has readied us, that this most valuable MS. fcli 
into barbarous hands. Some person, pleased M'ith the pictures, 
cut them out ; and the scholia on their back suffered accordingly. 
Tlie lines relative to iheni were, if we remember rightly, under 
the drawings. Mr. Maio (whose labors we have so often eulogized) 
removed the silk, which was pasted over the scholia, but was una- 
ble to recover any part of the MS. so saandalously destroyed. 
We know not exactly in what slate it now is, but only that it was 
excessively injured. 


A Translation of the Address of Adamantius Coray to the 
Nations of Europe, • 

Enlightened men of Europe, friends to the literature of an- 
cient Greece, — ^The Inhabitants of the Island Chios, after having 
given other many excellent examples to their fellow-country i 
men, have now come to the resolution to increase th(? Library 
of their Public School, and tlicmsclves to be the first to esta 
Wish it as a Public Library, common nol^ only to the inliabi- 
tants of the Islands, but to tlie other cxccllenl Greeks and 
foreigners who may have occasion to visit it. 

The Scians, incited by a national spWt, have tilready laid 
down a sufficient sum to procure the bo^s of which they stood 
in need. Coming myself from this Islano, wise men of Europe, 
I considered it as a debt incumbent upon me, not nuirely from 
the consideration of the advantage to be derived from it to my 
country, but much more fronf an eager desire to show my 
country how mudh yoiif honoi|kiiowledge and*lhc lovers of it 
— I say, I considered it a debt to addiess you all, and call 
upoii you by the love bear to the Muses, to send to the 
Library of Scio a copy of each Latin and Greek Poet and 
Prose Writer. From such gifts you must be well aware what 
must be the effect. The whole of Greece wilf be strengthened 
in the stadium of regenSration which it has began to run, when 
it secs, that the friends of wisdom, the Europeans, scarcely learn 
its first endeavours for the attainment of knowledge, but they 
step forward from a spirit of philanthropy to hasten its course 
— when it secs, that it is scaT<^lyibeard that the Greeks have 
lit the lamp of erudition, but the friends of light, th^'Europeans, 



send juany lil^ied lamps — whm it jt Sbes, 1 say, tliat it is 
scarcely become known flrat the descendants of.tte wisest 
Trmong the nations of antiquity endeavour to recover the merits 
• of their ancestors, but the friends of merit, the Europeans, 
lij^hten and sooth their labors. Such a work, O wise men of 
Europe, it is evident will greatly redound to your honor. 
Peraiit me however to show, that it will likewise redound to 
your advantage. 

The citizens of Chios are sufficiently able of themselves to 
purchase your wise and precious editions, and the Hellenic 
race possesses at Ihii^day many who can contribute their labors 
with success. But, probably, you or some one among your 
countrymen and friends desire to see Greece, the works of 
whose great men have proved the source of the greatest part of 
your happiness. To all of you it is “well known how impos- 
sible it is for travcllei’S to caiTy with them many books neces- 
sary for a wise and profitable draught of their travels. You 
have he^ird, no doubt, of the complaints of travellers from not 
meeting with books in Greece. These complaints will cease 
for the future by the provident spirit of the Greeks alone. But 
it is likewise advantageous to you to contribute your friendly 
assistance. And it is on this account Jbat I invito you to give 
a slight contribution. Consider for a moment what delight will 
that person feel among you who perchance visiting Scio, finds 
ready to his hands Vhat book he desires !— What delight will 
that person feel, when he discovers his own name written in the 
first page of the wo:L ! — What delight will he feel, when he 
observes the inhabitant r-* paying greater attention to him than 
to any others, considcrithg him as the benefactor of the city, and 
Uie true friend of Greece ! I am^ certain, wise men of Europe, 
Irqm the eager desire you chcrisK of promoting knowledge, that 
you will not only accomplish with joy thiw glorious and useful 
work, but likewise stir up the Public SvmiiiuKies of Lcaniingto 
send to the Library of Scio then: wisc^productions. For the 
expense of a single copy of one of its works will be but trifling ; 
but the praise arising from it will be Jreat, and the recollection 
never to be blottec^^oiit. The object in the establishment of 
Academics is the promotion of knowledge. Those Academics 
alone are worthy pf praise who do nohneglect any thing which 
can possibly lead to this end. 

Whoever ofeyou, wise men of Europe, by tendering your 
philanihropicVprit to the modem. Greeks, wish to show your 
gratitude to llie ancients foj/he benefits you have received from 
their handset is proper Umt yot write, in tbe'first page of the 
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book you intend to s^nd$ v«ijrname in these wo/ds Jw^oy 

* * * elj Tflv Sijfi^ioy T>ij X'm * 

The Librarians, upon the receipt of any book^ are bound to 
write the name of it in the register book of the Library, toes- ’ 
ther wth the name of the donor, in order that his ubilaatbropic 
and philosophic disposition may remain indelible 

Fear not, wise men of Europe, that your gifts wdl ran a 

constitution of Scio has never 
been injured by the cornmdli calamities of Greece. Whatever 
the pataotic Scians do fof the good of tht>ir country remS^s 
hrm andunshakeia, because they found it in the concord of 
rtU their citizens, m the common care tor its preservation, and 

protection and benevolence of the Ruling 

• “ the invitation of the celebrated Mr. Coray, published 
m the year 1813, and inserted in the Prolegomena of the 5di 
volmne of his edition of Plutarch and his invitation has not 
proved meffeclnal. Many soHolars from Germany, France, and 

Kngland and other parts, liaVe thanked (he 
erudite Mr. Coray (hat he had given them an opportunity of 
exonerating themselves in part of the obligations they were 
under to Iheimcienls, by fcstifjong their benevolence to their 
descendants. Not only scholars by profession but other learned 
men have not ceased to send gifts to the Public Library of Scio. 
Ihe Scians have received however much m’ore valuable pre-^ 
.seats trora their own countrymen, as it was right it should be 
examples arc sufBcient\to ^Ijow that the desire 
(rf the Scians and of Ac other Greeks to Tpeover the wisdom of 
heir ancrators is not the unripe result t* a temporary fancy, 
but the oflspnng of a firm and tidily Hellenic resolution. John 
Harbakes, an lUustrious Merchant residing at Toganroirh. sent 
last year to the Public School of Scio .50,()00 piasters, and sub- 
sequently (1819) another^, ood^iasters to the Hospital of the 
same city, holdup out at tlie same time homes of its receiviim 
more ^upphes. Another illystrious person in Moldavia, natn^y j 
Stoatius Pharnarakes, a Sdaw by birth, has lately become 
the yearly contributor ol 1000 piasters to the Public School 
.w possesses now a press, vAich is super- 

intended by a Gemian ndmed Bayrhoffer, and types are coli- 
bnually .sent for from Paris. At the expense likewise of (he, 
Scians, jrouAs are sent now to study in* Europd. ,This Island' 
has always bwn consider^ even by the Greeks themselves as 
the cradle ot the Belles Lettres But they owe the principal 
part ot their celebrity to the labeva of their erudite ftiSid 
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and « countrymaiir Mr. Coray. TLe ,'poritkit of this vcncra- 
' ble man is now placed in the Grand Hall of the Gym* ^ 
^,nasdum. ^ 

‘ It may not be uninteresting to mention that Scio is one among 
the number of those Greek Islands which has preserved the 
Greek language almost in its original purity, so as to approach 
very near to the language of Plutarch and of the later writers. 
A perusal of the original of the present Invitation will abund- 
antiy prove this assertion. The English, who are never back- 
ward on other occasions in offering their patronage and sup- 
' port to the promotion of knowledge, surely should not be in- 
aifferent on this. 

Whatever English gentleman is desirous to send a present 
to the Public Library of Scio, will be so kind as to se^d it to 
Mr. Contostaulo, a Scian Merchant, residing at No. 12, Fen- 
church Buildings, Fenchurch Street, London, as he pledges 
hin£sclf that he will immediately transmit themfroip hence safe 
to Scio, with which Island he now- holds a correspondence. 

N. B. Mr. Coray has lately sent to Mr. Contostaulo, No. 12, 
Fenchurch Buildings, Fenchurch Street, London, the editions 
of the following works edited by him.?plf, to be disposed of : — 

Strabo. 

Xenocrates et Galenus, weg* Empm rpofij?, 

Homeri^Ilias, 3 vols. 

Marcus Antoninus. 

Hippocrjjhit'J' regi 

Pindarica Or?. An. Corayi. 

1 ^ ^ - 

This day is Published, Price hoards^ 

EXERCI&ES FOR GREEK VERSE; 

Consisting of Extremely Literal transitions from the Anthologia^ 
Apollonitis Rhodius, •Theocritus, the Fragments of the Comic Pods 
Aristophanes and Euripides, with shoct Notes. * 

In One VoIudjL Crown Oct^ivo. 

BY T^E-REV. EDMUND SQUIRE, M.A. 

^ MASTER OF FELSTED (CHOOL. 

Printed by H. Guy, Chelmsford; for J. Cutheli, Middle Row, Holborn, 
Xiondon ; an<^ Qeightoa and Sons, Cambridge. 
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